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LEADEN FIGURES AND BADGES. 


A Correspondent informs us that an 
enormous quantity of plaques in lead are 
being found in the bed of the Thames 
at low water. They are best described by 
reference to the tin and pewter toys which 
are made for children: these they resemble 
so strikingly as to leave but little doubt 
of the purpose for which they were fabri- 
cated. They represent all sorts of sub- 
jects, from Adam and Eve under the tree 
to knights in armour of the time of Henry 
the Fourth, or somewhat later, executed 
in the rudest manner. These midizval 
crepundia must not be confounded with 
what are now known as Pilgrims’ Signs, 
from which so much curious information 
has been derived ; and which are generally 
of good workmanship. As regards any 
archeological application to which they 
may be turned, they seem almost worth- 
less, though, it appears, collectors have 
been giving absurdly high prices for them, 
apparently in ignorance of what they 
really are. 


THE LAW OF TREASURE TROVE. 


Mr. UrBan,—It has long appeared to 
me that the whole subject of Treasure 
Trove is in a very unsatisfactory state in 
this country, and that, by a judicious 
amendment of the law with respect to it, 
much valuable evidence of early history 
might be added (by saving it from the 
melting-pot) to the stores already accu- 
mulated in public museums and private 
collections. 

I made an effort some time sgo to rouse 
public attention to tle subject, and a pe- 
tition was presented very shortly after- 
wards to the leyislature, praying for an 
amendment of the law of Treasure ‘Trove. 
Nothing, however, has as yet been done ; 
and I am desirous of making a second 
effort. 

I wish, however, before doing so, to 
obtain accurate information as to the law 
of Treasure Trove in the other countries 
of Europe; and it appears to me that the 
very best mode of obtaining this informa- 
tion is by requesting, as a favour, that you 
will allow this letter to appear in your 
columns: my hope and helief being that 
you have many readers in every country, 
far or near, who will not think it too 





MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


much trouble, in so good a cause, to trans- 
mit to me authentic information as to the 
law of Treasure Trove in their respective 
states. I should feel much obliged indeed 
to them, if they would so favour me. 


I am, &e., W. H. Brocxert. 
Gateshead, Feb. 4, 1858. 


ARMS OF TWEEDALL, OR 
TWEEDELL. 


Mr. Ursan,—About the close of the 
seventeenth century a Scotch refugee from 
the persecutions of the covenant, named 
Abraham Tweedell, settled in Lancashire, 
and I wish you to inform me where would 
be the most likely place to ascertain any 
particulars of such a family, and where 
their arms are to be found. I may men- 
tion, that in Wodrow’s “ History of the 
Sufferings of the Church in Scotland,” a 
“ William Tweedale,” is described, with 
other land-proprietors who were brought 
before the criminal court for their non- 
conformist doings. A search has been 
made in the English College of Arms for 
the armorial bearings of Tweedale, with- 
out meeting with any success; the arms of 
Tweedie are registered. Is there a He- 
rald’s College in Scotland, and do you 
think that would meet my wishes ? 

A. A. T. 


NAME OF AUTHOR WANTED. 


Mr. Ursay,—Can you inform me of 
the real author of the two volumes, 8vo, 
which are thus entitled >—“ The Criticle 
History of England, Ecclesiastical and 
Civil: wherein the Errors of the Monkish 
Writers, and others before the Refor- 
mation, are Exposed and Corrected. As 
are also the Deficiency and Partiality of 
Latin Historians. And particular Notice 
is taken of the History of the Grand 
Rebellion, and Mr. Echard’s History of 
England. ‘To which are added, Remarks 
on some Objections made to Bishop Bur- 
net’s History of his Times. London: 
Printed for J. Pemberton, &c. 1724. 
Vol. II. 1726.” 

As the contents are on subjects and 
names of the greatest interest, I should 
feel obliged for information as to their 
authorship and value. Iam, &c., 


OstRICH SEMEE. 
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THE ARMS, ARMOUR AND MILITARY USAGES 
OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
(Continued from p. 138.) 


THE civic soldiery of this period does not seem always to 
have escaped the weakness imputed to the urban troops of 
a later time. The écuyer tranchant appears to have been as 
much in honour as the chevalier banneret. At the combat 
of Juliers in 1371, the Duke of Brabant led forth the 
militia of his good city of Brussels :—‘“ Around the duke,” 
says Froissart, ‘“‘ were the men of Brussels, some of them on 
horseback, their servants following, carrying flasks and 
bottles full of wine, tied to their saddles; also bread and 
cheese, or salmon-pies, or trout-pies, or eel-pies, wrapped 
up in neat white napkins. Greatly did these men impede 
the way with their horses, so that there was no passing 
hither or thither on account of them.” The duke having 
consented, at the instance of his knights, that they should 
be removed: ‘‘ Then Girard du Biez took his spear in his 
hand, and so also did his companions, and began to stab 
the horses, and soon made a clear way; for no one likes 
to see his courser killed or maimed.” ‘The result was a 
victory for the Duke of Julliers, but the men of Ghent do 
not again appear upon the stage *. 

Foreign mercenary troops were largely employed in this 
century, both for land and sea service. Italy subsidised 
Germans, France Genoese and Spaniards, England Genoese, 
Burgundians and Flemings; the compacts being sometimes 
between prince and prince, and sometimes between the 








* Froissart, |. iii. ch. 93. 
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crown and the baron or private adventurer. The well- 
known result of the extent of this practice was the promi- 
nence of those singular confederacies, the Free Companies ; 
men half militia, half banditti, who at one time were: par- 
taking the banquets of kings, at another were pursued by 
the maledictions of the Church or ignominiously slain by 
the common headsman’. From Cuvelier’s Chronicle of 
Duguesclin we obtain a spirited sketch of these soldier- 
robbers and their way of life :— 
‘* Mais au noble royaulme ot tel confusion 

D’une grande Compaignie, et estoient foison ; 

Gent de mainte maniere de male nacion: 

L’ un Engloiz, I’ autre Escot, si avoit maint Breton ; 

Hanuier et Normant y avoit 4 foison. 

Par li pays aloient prendre lor mansion, 

Et prenoient partout les Engloiz raengon. 

Vingt-cing cappitaines trouver y povoit-on, 

Chevaliers, escuiers y avoit, ce dit-on, 

Qui de France essillier orent dévocion. 

Il n’y demoroit buef, ne vache, ne mouton, 

Ne char, ne vin, ne pain, ne oie, ne chappon. 

Tuit pillart, murdricr, traiteur et larron 

Estoient en la Route dont je fai mencion.”— Line 7,117, seq. 


The knights and esquires here named were those who, 
having been ruined by the devastations of the previous 
wars, had been driven to join the Adventurers in order to 
procure a subsistence; some, perhaps, preferring this wild 
mode of life for the excitement of its combats, the riot of 
its triumphs, and the rich plunder that occasionally re- 
warded some daring exploit. The number of men mustered 
by a single captain was sometimes very considerable, and 
when they aggregated for any important expedition, they 
became armies. A Gascon knight, who is called Messire 
Séguin de Batefol, is said to have had in his band more 
than two thousand combatants; and the force of Conrad 
Lando, in 1358, was five thousand men-at-arms, with a 
large body of inferior troops, amounting altogether to about 
twenty thousand fighting-men’. Both France and Italy 
were fearfully devastated by these men when the cessation 
of regular war let them loose on society. In the former 





y In 1361 the Pope decreed a crusade and his remains fixed on the “four sove- 
against the Free Companies, offering par- reign gates of Paris.” They are called 
dons and dispensations for their destruc- also, by the writers of the time, Zard- 
tion. One of their leaders being taken in venus, Routiers, and Malandrins. 
1390, was pilloried, beheaded, quartered, * Froissart; Matthew Villani. 
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country they carried on their depredations under the name 
of ‘* English,” and assumed to be fighting the king of 
England’s battles. Edward the Third, however, hastened 
to disavow them, and issued proclamations calling upon 
them to desist*: whatever his real wishes might have 
been, he obtained credit for the worst. 

A characteristic sketch of the Routier’s life is pre- 
sented in the history of Aimerigot Marcel, a Gascon con- 
dottiere, who in 1390 gathered together a band of so-called 
‘‘ English” in Limousin. Froissart relates that, peace hay- 
ing ensued between the French and English, Aimerigot thus 
deplored with his companions the past joys of their adven- 
turous life :—‘‘ He talked with his old comrades who had 
assisted him in his exploits, and said, ‘This world has no 
pastime, pleasure nor glory like the life of men-at-arms, 
carrying on war as we have done. What joy it was, when, 
wandering in quest of adventure, we fell in with a rich 
abbot, a wealthy prior or merchant, or a string of mules 
belonging to Montpellier, Narbonne, Limoges, Fougans, Be- 
ziers, Toulouse or Carcassone, laden with the cloths of 
Brussels or Moiitier-Villiers, or furs coming from the fair 
of Lendit, or spices coming from Bruges, or silks from 
Damascus or Alexandria! All was ours, or ransomed at 
our own price. Money came in every day. ‘The boors of 
Limousin and Auvergne supplied us with corn, flour, bread 
ready baked, oats and straw for our horses, the best wines, 
oxen, sheep, fat lambs and poultry. We were as gallantly 
equipped as kings, and when we rode forth, all the country 
trembled before us. How we took Carlac, the Bourg de 
Campane and I! and Peter of Berne and I, Caluset! How 
we scaled, you and I, without further aid, the strong castle 
of Merquer, which belongs to the Count Dauphin. I held 
it but five days, and then received for it, down on the 
table, five thousand francs ; besides bating a thousand, for 
love of the Count Dauphin’s children. By my faith, this 
was a good and a pleasant life, and heartily do I repent of 
having given up my fortress of Aloise, which would have 
held out against all the world, and was provisioned for 
a good seven years. Olim Barbe and Peter of Berne” told 
me I should repent of it.’” 





* See Rymer, iii. 834. > Other noted condottieri of this day. 
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His companions having echoed his regrets, it was pro- 
posed that they should at once return to their old way of 
life. ‘‘ But where, asked Aimerigot, are we to fix our- 
selves, in order to gather together our company ? Some of 
those present made reply, saying thus,—‘ We know a dis- 
mantled castle on the lands of the Seigneur de la Tour ; 
let us go thither and fortify it: and when we have fortified 
it, we will fix our garrison there and scour the country of 
Auvergne and Limousin at our pleasure.’ ‘And where is 
this fortress?’ asked Aimerigot. ‘At a league from La 
Tour,’ replied they, ‘ and it is called La Roche de Vendais.’ 
‘By my faith,’ said he, ‘you are right; La Roche is the 
very place for us: we will go and examine it.’”” (The spot 
appearing suitable) “they took possession of it and forti- 
fied it little by little. And when they saw that it was strong 
enough to hold out against assault or siege, and all the 
Companions being provided with horses and equipment, 
they began to scour the country, taking prisoners, exacting 
ransoms, and stocking their fort with corn, flesh, wine, wax, 
salt, iron, steel, and all things needful. Nothing came 
amiss to them, if it was not too hot or too heavy. And 
they called themselves ‘ Adventurers.’ 

** The Sire de la 'l'our, when he found that he had such 
neighbours so near to him,—for they were not above a 
league from his principal town of La Tour,—was by no 
means at his ease, and caused his towns and castles to be 
strongly and strictly guarded. The Countess Dauphine, 
a lady of great courage and prudence, who with her chil- 
dren resided in the castle of her good town of Sardes, 
situated on the river L’ Evéque, hastened to garrison her 
various castles with stout men-at-arms; for with good 
reason she feared the said Aimerigot, who on a former 
occasion had pocketed of her florins, at one payment, to the 
amount of five thousand.” (‘The knights, esquires and 
citizens of the neighbourhood resolve to send for aid to the 
king of France and his Council.) ‘ Meantime, they of La 
Roche de Vendais fortified themselves strongly. At the 
beginning of their fortifying, they made a bower® for the 
shelter of their horses. When it became known among 
the Adventurers, who were no longer in receipt of military 





© Une feuillée. 
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pay, that Aimerigot Marcel had commenced hostilities, they 
were greatly rejoiced, and so many hastened to join his 
company that very soon he had more of these robbers and 
plunderers than he wanted. None of them demanded 
wages, for well they knew that their share of the plunder 
would suffice for all their wants. And thus they harried 
the country every day: to-day in one direction, to-morrow 
on an opposite track; and there was no one to oppose 
them. . . . Olim Barbe, (a neighbouring condottiere,) captain 
of Ousac, always said openly that he would keep the truce ; 
but I was told that his men occasionally took the road in 
a covert manner, and whenever they got a good booty, he 
was not at all unwilling to take charge of it.” 

From this time the fortunes of Aimerigot and his com- 
panions were on the wane. The Viscount of Meaux, with 
upwards of four hundred lances and six score Genoese cross- 
bowmen fully armed, laid siege to the castle; and after 
many adventures, the routiers were driven out, the old 
castle pulled down by the country people, ‘‘so that not one 
stone was left upon another,” and finally, Aimerigot him- 
self was carried to Paris, where he was forthwith beheaded : 
—‘A celle fin Aimerigot Marcel vint. De lui, de sa femme, 
et de son avoir, je ne sais plus avant *.” 

Besides the condottieri who, like Marcel, lived by open 
plunder, or who, like Olim Barbe, winked at the maraudings 
of their men, while ‘always declaring publicly their inten- 
tion to keep the truce,” there was a third description, who, 
accepting employment in the warfare of various states, rose 
to wealth, dignity and consideration. Among these, the 
most conspicuous (and he may be regarded as the type of 
his order) was a captain who distinguished himself in the 
wars of Italy, and who by the annalists of that country is 
called Aucud, Agutus, and Falcone-in-bosco; names not at 
first presenting much appearance of familiarity to the 
English reader, but which, on a little further examination, 
are found to enlist our sympathies under the more Saxon 
form of Sir John Hawkwood. Hawkwood had begun his 





4 Froissart, 1. iv. ch. 14. Froissart here 
alludes to the wife of the freebooter be- 
cause he had before mentioned that, on 
the commencement of the siege, Aimerigot 
had sent all the horses and useless hands 
of his fort to a neighbouring castle, where 


his wife resided; from which we may 
gather that it was the custom of the free- 
booting captains to have a residence for 
themselves and their families distinct from 
the stronghold where their men-at-arms 
were garrisoned. 
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career under Edward III., from whom he obtained knight- 
hood: at the Peace of Bretigni he passed into Italy, where 
he was successively employed by the Pisans, by the Vis- 
conti, by the Pope and by the Florentines. In the ser- 
vice of the last state he died, and in such honour was 
his memory, that the authorities accorded him a public 
funeral and erected a monument in their cathedral, which 
still perpetuates the remembrance of his deeds. So long 
an experience of military duties gave to the campaigns of 
this captain a character of scientific arrangement far above 
those of his cotemporaries. Mr. Hallam, in his ‘ History 
of the Middle Ages,” accords to him the high position that 
he was the first distinguished commander who had appeared 
in Europe since the destruction of the Roman empire *. 
The pay of legitimate troops in this century was very 
high. From the Wardrobe Accounts of Edward II., under 
the year 1316, we find that Sir Robert de Hastang, ban- 
neret, having the custody of the city of York, in company 
with two other knights and seventeen men-at-arms, re- 
ceived “‘ by indenture made between the king and the same 
Sir Robert, for his wages and for those of his men-at-arms, 
for 178 days, himself 4s., each knight 2s., and each esquize 
1s. a-day.” A clause in the agreement shews us that ‘“ when 
absent within the said time,” the pay of the soldiers was 
stopped‘. A later entry of the same accounts records the 
payment of £103 11s. to Sir William de Roos, of Hamlake, 
banneret, sent with others “‘to the marches of Scotland, to 
treat with Sir Robert de Brus for the ratification of a peace 
between the said Lord our King and the said Sir Robert ; 
for his wages, those of two bannerets, twenty knights, and 
sixty-seven esquires, for nineteen days; receiving for him- 
self and each banneret 4s., for each knight 2s., and for 
each esquire ls. a-day*®. By the statute of 18 Edward III, 
it appears that the pay of the various arms began from the 
moment they left their respective counties, and was con- 
tinued till they reached home again:—‘“‘ Et qe gentz 
darmes, hobelers, et archers, esluz pur aler en le service 
le Roy hors d’Angleterre, soient as gages le Roy du jour 





© Vol. i. p. 473, ed. 1855. For further f Archaologia, vol. xxvi. p. 239. 
particulars of the Companies and their 8 Ibid., p. 330. Compare with these 
captains, see Leber’s Dissertations sur the payments of English troops in the 
histoire de France, xx. 212, and the His- . years 1346 and 1360, noticed at pp. 14 
toire de Charles le mauvais, by Secousse. and 126. 
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quils départiront hors des countées oi ils serront eslutz, 
tanque a lour revenuz.—( Statutes, 1344.) 

By an Ordinance of Philip of Valois, in 1838, we learn 
that the pay of French troops was as follows :—“ L’arba- 
lestrier 4 pied aura xv. deniers par jour. Le simple Piéton, 
sans arbaleste, aura xii. deniers [in certain seneschaussées : 
in other places, xv. deniers]. L’écuyer qui aura un cheval 
de xxv. livres, aura par jour vi. sols vi. deniers tournois. 
Le chevalier banneret, xx. sols par jour. Le simple cheva- 
lier, x. sols. L’équyer qui aura un cheval de xl. livres, 
vii. sols, vi. deniers. Le simple gentilhomme armé de tu- 
nique, de gambicre et de bassinet, aura ii. sols, et s’il est 
mieux armé, i. sols vi. deniers ".” 

The Count of Foix, in 1336, agrees to furnish to the 
king of France a certain number of men-at-arms and foot- 
soldiers, ‘‘ ordenats a gardar la terra de Bearn, et estar sus 
las frontieras als gadges del Rey; and their daily pay is 
to be ‘six sols et demi parisis par homme d’armes, et xii. 
deniers parisis par homme de pied ‘.” 

In 1359, the inhabitants of Péronne invite Sir Galehaut 
de Ribeumont to come and defend their town, “ atout ce 
qwil pourroit avoir de compagnons, et on lui paieroit tous 
les jours pour sa personne vingt francs, et chacun chevalier 
dessous lui dix francs, et chacune lance pour trois chevaux 
un frane le jour *.” 

We have seen, by the examples of the Free Companies, 
that a great source of the miseries of this age was the dis- 
banding of old soldiers and turning them loose on society 
without adequate provision on the part of the state, and 
with no great disposition to labour on the part of the men 
themselves. Peace thus became more terrible than war. 
As long as the little campaigns of the feudal arrangement 
continued, no great inconvenience was felt. The bowman, 
returning with empty quiver after his forty days’ service, 
quietly fell into his old way of life, resumed his wood-axe 
or his hedging-bill without a murmur, and looked back on 
the dangers he had encountered with the satisfaction of one 
who had performed his duty, and elevated himself among 
his fellow-servitors by participating in the triumphs of his 
lord. Had he been disposed to insubordination, he was in 





— 4 Collect. des Ordonnances, ii. 120. 
* Miguel des Verms, in Panthéon Littéraire, p. 599. k Froissart, i. 418. 
Geyr. Maa. Vor. CCLY, ri 
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too small a minority to attain anything but his own punish- 
ment: the castle dungeon or the village stocks would soon 
have brought him to reason. But when, after the long 
campaigns of France and England, the disbanded soldiery 
had become powerful from their numbers and warlike 
habits, the want of a system of pension was strongly felt. 
No better device seems to have been at first imagined 
than that of quartering the invalids upon the monasteries ; 
where, as lay brethren, they were employed to ring the 
bells, sweep the floors, and fulfil similar duties. In con- 
vents of royal foundation in France, the kings commonly 
stipulated for this right of nominating one or more of these 
oblati ; and in England, as early as 1321, we have evidence 
of a similar usage. In the Wardrobe Accounts of Edward 
II., printed in the Archewologia', occurs this entry :—“ To 
Ralph de Avyngburgh and Roger de Kygheley, slingers, 
coming from the garrison of Berwick to the king for relief, 
and sent to religious houses to dwell there, in order to 
their having sustenance there during the rest of their lives, 
of the king’s gift, for their expenses in going there, vi’.” 
In Italy, in 1396, Gian Galeazzo Visconti agreed to give 
half wages to the condottieri whom he disbanded ™. 

Such were the first steps of that system of pensions 
which in our own day forms so prominent a feature in 
every military establishment. A provision of this nature 
on a scale sufficiently extensive to meet the wants of a 
large body of claimants, was impossible to an age in which 
centralization of power was but in its commencement, and 
when kings, in order to raise troops, were obliged to pledge 
the very jewels of their crowns and the holiest treasures of 
the royal reliquary, or to extort such contributions from 
the mass of the people as drove them to rebellion. A tem- 
porary solution of the difficulty was found in leading the 
disbanded troops to fight in foreign lands, of which practice 
a notable example is offered by the expedition of Duguesclin 
into Spain in 1566. 

As in all times, the influences of situation, climate, race, 
ancient habits and present prosperity, were found to affect 
military usages; especially among those outlying nations 
of Europe which stood round the great arena where France 





1 Vol. xxvi. p. 343. ™ Sismondi, Rep. Ital., vii, 379. 
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and England held their terrible tourney, now and then 
dashing in among the combatants, and battling on this or 
that side, as the impulses of generosity or the calculations 
of interest might prompt. 

The Scots, the constant allies of the French, from the 
nature of their warfare, which consisted in making sudden 
and rapid inroads into the territory of their adversary, 
fought chiefly on horseback. heir cavalry was of two 
kinds, the knightly force and light troops resembling the 
hobilers of the English and the génetaires of Spain. In 
addition, they had foot-soldiers of the class usually in this 
age called brigans or ribauds. Froissart has preserved some 
interesting particulars of these northern warriors in his 
account of the expedition of Edward the 'Third in 1527, the 
first year of his reign :—‘‘ When they are bent on an inroad 
into England,” says the chronicler, ‘‘ they are all on horse- 
back except the ribauds, (/a ribaudaille,) who follow on foot ; 
that is to say, the knights and squires well mounted on 
good and large horses, ( roncins,) and the commonalty of the 
country on little hackneys (petites haquenées). ‘They have 
no carts with them, on account of the mountainous character 
of the country through which they have to pass, the: name 
of which is Northonbrelande: neither do they make any 
provision of bread nor of wine, for such is their sobriety, 
that in their military expeditions they are content to eat 
meat but slightly dressed, and without bread, and to drink 
the water of the streams, without wine. Pots and pans 
desire they none; for when they have killed an animal for 
food, they boil the meat in the skin of the animal itself. 
And they know well enough that the country they invade 
will furnish a plentiful supply of cattle for their use. All 
the provision, therefore, that they make is this: each man 
carries attached to his saddle a great flat stone, and behind 
him a bag of flour; in this intent, that when, by feeding 
on ill- cooked meat, they have brought on the ‘incommodi- 
ties of indigestion, they may heat the stone, and, mixing 
a portion of | their flour with water, make a flat cake, which 
they then bake upon the stone, and afterwards eat to re- 
store them to comfort. Thus, being all on horseback except 
the ribaudaille, and having no carts nor other baggage, it is 
no wonder if they make longer j journeys than other troops. 
They had full three thousand men in armour of iron, knights 
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and esquires, mounted on good roncins and good. coursers, 
and twenty thousand men armed each to his fancy, (a leur 
guise, ) expert and hardy, mounted on little hackneys, which 
they neither tie up nor curry, but turn out to graze, when- 
ever they make a halt, on the first heath or meadow that 
presents itself..... When the Scots perceived that the 
English were lodged in this fashion, they set a portion of 
their troops to remain on the ground where their battles 
had been drawn up, while the rest retired to their camp 
(/ogis) and forthwith lighted up such a number of fires 
that it was wonderful to see—Et firent, entre nuit et jour, 
si grand bruit de corner de leurs grands cors, tout a une 
fois, et de huer aprés, tout & une voix, qu’il sembloit pro- 
prement que tous les diables d’enfer fussent la venus, pour 
eux estrangler et emporter.” This custom, of making a 
great noise with horns and hooting, is mentioned in other 
passages descriptive of Scottish warfare. Under the year 
1388, Froissart even tells us the particular manner of this 
martial concert; how the bass, the treble and the tenor 
commingled their horrors, to intimidate the Bishop of 
Durham and his army :—“ Et vous dis que Escots ont un 
usage’ que, quand ils sont ainsi ensemble, les hommes de 
pied sont tous parés de porter a leurs cols un grand cor 
de corne a manicre d’un veneur, et quand ils sonnent tous 
dune fois et montent l’un grand, l’autre gros, le tiers sur 
le moyen, et les autres sur le délié, ils font si grand’ noise, 
avec grands tabours qu’ils ont aussi, que on l’ouit bien 
bondir largement de quatre lieues angloises par jour, et six 
de nuit; et est un grand ébaudissement entre eux et un 
grand effroi et ébahissement entre leurs ennemis”.” The 
effect on this occasion is recorded to have been similarly 
Tartarian with the last. The Irish had a like custom in 
this century, as we shall see at a later page. To return to 
the campaign of 1327. 

The Scots, by their rapid marches in a country well 
known to them from former depredations, easily eluded 
the pursuit of the English, leaving in their track burning 
villages and desolated homesteads. If at any time they 

made a stand, it was in a situation where no attack could 
be made upon them with the smallest chance of success. 
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Edward invited them to an open fight; a defiance which 
they wisely declined. But they were watchful to surprise 
the English camp,—carelessly kept, from too great disdain 
of a receding foe. ‘The first night that the English were 
lodged on this second mountain, opposite the Scots, Sir 
James Douglas, a very brave, enterprising and bold knight, 
about midnight assembled two hundred men in iron armour, 
and passed the river at a spot where he was unobserved by 
the enemy. ‘Thus he fell upon the host of the English with 
great bravery, crying ‘ Douglas! Douglas! Death to you 
all, you English rogues!’ And they slew, before they had 
done, more than three hundred, pressing onwards to the 
tent of the king, still crying ‘ Douglas! Douglas!’ and cut 
two or three of the cords of the king’s tent, and then re- 
tired to their companions.” Finally, the Scots decamped 
suddenly in the night, and easily regained the shelter of 
their native mountains. The spoils of the camp were of 
a curious description. ‘On the mountain which the Scots 
had quitted in the night, they found more than five hundred 
fat cattle, which the Scots had killed, for they could not 
carry them off, and would not leave them alive for the 
English. They found also upwards of four hundred skins 
of beasts, serving as boilers for food: these were still 
hanging over the fire, and contained water and meat ready 
for cooking. Also more than a thousand spits, (hasées,) 
provided with pieces of meat ready for roasting; and more 
than five thousand old, worn-out shoes, made of raw hide, 
with the hair on, which the Scots had left there. They 
also found five poor English prisoners that the Scots had 
bound naked to the trees, out of spite, and two others 
whose legs had been broken. These they unbound, and 
then rejoined the army, where all got them ready to return 
to England, by consent of the king and his council °.” 

The campaign of 1385 exhibited similar tactics: the 
Scots avoided an engagement with the English, and while 
the latter advanced into Scotland on the east side, carrying 
devastation wherever they went, the former, with their 
French allies, entered England on the west, marking their 
course by equal destruction. ‘The Register of Robert the 
Second, quoted - Pinkerton ?, contains the agreement be- 
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tween the Scots and their French auxiliaries. It provides 
for the safety of those bringing provisions to the army in 
its march, and forbids all pillage under pain of death. 
Every soldier is to wear a white cross of St. Andrew in 
front and behind. Ifa Frenchman insult a Scot, he is to 
be arrested by the Scots and taken before his own chief, 
and vice versd. The punishment for a riot is forfeiture of 
horse and armour, if the offender be a knight; of a hand 
or an ear, if of the commonalty. The same punishments 
await those who may be convicted of setting fire to a 
church, of assaulting a woman, or of slaying woman or 
child. In respect of captures and ransoms, the prisoner 
to belong to him who first receives his hand. The Scots, 
Froissart tells us, were so ill provided with armour, that 
the French knights carried from Paris suits to equip them: 
—‘ Messire Geoffroy de Chargny et les autres, qui avoient 
été en Escosse en l’année devant, avoient dit au roi et a 
son conseil que les Escots étoient pauvrement et petitement 
armés de bon harnois, et que ces armures que faisoient 
emporter avecques eux ces seigneurs, ils les délivreroient 
aux Chevaliers et Escuyers du royaume d’Escosse, pour 
mieux faire la besogne.”—“ lit emportoient et faisoient 
emporter les seigneurs la garnison pour armer douze cents 
hommes-d’ armes de pied en cap.” ‘These armours had been 
taken from the Maillotins in the troubles of 1383. “ Et 
avoit-on pris ce harnois d’armes au chastel de Beauté de-lez 
Paris, et avoient été les armures de ceux de Paris, lesquelles, 
et encore grand’foison, on leur avoit fait porter au dit 
chastel 4.” 

The bow, we are told, was in no great favour among our 
northern rivals :—‘‘ Mais, tant que du métier de l’are, Escots 
s’ensonnient petit: aincois portent haches chacun sur son 
épaule, et s’approchent tantdt en bataille; et de ces haches 
donnent trop beaux horions*.” 

Of the native Irish warriors of this century we have two 
very curious accounts by contemporary hands: that of 
Henry Cristall, an English esquire *, who, having dwelt as 
a prisoner among this people, related what he knew of 





4 Chron., vol. ii. p. 308. needs be a stripling. Cristall, we must 
¥ Ibid., p. 720. bear in mind, “pouvoit étre pour lors en 
* It is sometimes difficult to get rid of _l’Age de cinquante ans,” 

the popular notion that an esquire must 
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them to our indefatigable chronicler, Froissart; and that 
of a French gentleman who accompanied Richard the Second 
in his expedition of 1599, recounting the incidents of the 
campaign in an elaborate Metrical History, which has been 
printed in the twentieth volume of the Archwologia. “‘ Ire- 
land,” Cristall tells Froissart *, “‘is one of the most difficult 
countries in the world to attack and reduce to submission ; 
for it is strangely and savagely composed of great forests, 
wide rivers, bogs, and uninhabitable places. “There is no 
mode of passing r these impediments in order to inflict injury 
on the foe, for, when they think fit, they leave the country 
clear, neither village nor inhabitant being to be found. 
The natives assemble in the woods and forests, making 
their abodes in holes dug beneath the trees, under hedges 
and bushes, just like wild beasts. Watching their oppor- 
tunity, should their country be attacked, they fall upon 
their enemy, and shew themselves to be expert warriors ; 
for no man-at-arms, however well mounted he may be, can 
ride so fast but they will overtake him; and when they 
come up with him, they spring from the ground upon the 
horse, and sitting behind the man-at-arms, they embrace 
him in their strong arms, so that he has no power to defend 
himself". And these Irish have sharp, double-edged, broad- 
bladed knives, made like the heads of darts, with which 
they slay their enemy. They spare none for the sake of 
ransom ; and if they are worsted in an attack, they disperse 
and hide themselves among the woods and bushes, and 
underground ; and thus one loses sight of them, and none 
can tell what is become of them.” As in the time of 
Giraldus, the English archery is their great dread, and the 
missiles which they have to oppose to the long- ‘bow are 
darts and javelins:—‘ Then the Irish came out of their 
ambuscade and approached the English, and began to cast 
forth their javelins; while, on our side, the archers plied 
them with great vigour. The Irish, unable to withstand 
our arrows, for their armour is but slender, gave way, and 
the Count, my master, set off in pursuit of them.” 

This horror of the cloth-yard shaft and employment of 
the dart, is noticed also in the Metrical History :— 


‘« Ainsi les bois passasmes tout atrait, 
Car les Irloiz doubtoient moult le trait: 
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nesragoient * tous vifs, 
Pour les archers, qui souvent viz aviz 
D’entr’ eux estoient. 
Lavangarde moult souvent assailloient, 
Et de dardes si grans cops ilz gettoient, 
Que haubergon ct les plates pergoient 
De part en part ¥.” 
Mac Morogh himself is armed with the dart :— 


‘‘ En sa main dextre une darde portoit, 
Grant et longue, de quoy moult bien gettoit*.” 


The horse of this chief had cost him four hundred cows, 
but, according to the custom of the country, he rode him 
without saddle :-— 

‘¢Un cheval ot, sans sele ne arcon, 
Qui lui avoit cousté, ce disoit-on, 
Quatrecens vaches, tant estoit bel et bon ; 
Car pou dargent 
A ou pais; pour ce, communement 
Marchandent eulx a bestes seulement.” 


Cristall gives similar evidence: the kings of Ireland, he 
says, ‘‘chevauchoient sur bats dont on fait sommiers, sans 
nuls étriers. A grand dur je les fis chevaucher sur selles 
a notre usage.” 

Questioning them about knighthood, “‘ they replied that 
a king in Ireland makes his son a knight at the age of 
seven years; and if the child has lost his father, the nearest 
relative confers this distinction upon him. And then this 
boy-knight is taught to joust with light lances, adapted to 
his strength, against a shield fixed on a post in the fields; 
and the more lances he breaks, the more honour does he 
obtain.” On being informed that knighthood was little 
worth unless conferred under the wing of Holy Church, the 
four kings “ Anel, Brin de 'thomond, Artus Maquemaire, 
and Conhur*” are induced to receive the Belt from the 
hands of King Richard in Dublin Cathedral. 

The custom of raising loud shouts in battle, which we have 
seen was in favour among the Scottish soldiery, was in vogue 
among the Irish also. Thus the Metrical History has :— 

‘* La menoient tel criere et tel bruit 
Qu’ a mon advis 





= ne s arrachoient. * O'Neil, O‘Brian, Mac Morogh and 
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On les eust bien dune grant lieue oys 
A pou de dueil ».” 

Camden alludes to this practice, with some curious addi- 
tional particulars :—‘“‘ Perhaps,” he says, in his description 
of the county Kerry, ‘“‘some will impute it to want of 
gravity and prudence in me, if I give an account of an old 
opinion of the wild Irish, and still current among them ; 
that he who, in the great clamour and outcry which the 
soldiers usually make before an onset, does not huzza as 
the rest do, is suddenly snatched from the ground and 
carried flying into these desert vallies, from any part of 
Ireland whatsoever; and there he eats grass, laps water, 
has some remains of his reason, but none of his speech ; 
and that, at long run, he shall be caught by the hunters 
and brought back to his own home.” 

While, in England, the popular element of social power 
aided by the kingly, and in France the regal aided by the 
“communal,” reduced the influence of the nobles to a limit 
which, while it permitted them to be useful to the state, 
prevented their running into tyrannical license; in Ger- 
many the feudal tree was producing a less wholesome fruit. 
The second order of the realm had maintained its powers un- 
influenced by any healthful tendency towards centralization. 
The country was in the hands of a number of petty princes, 
counts and knights, vassals and vavassors, who were con- 
stantly at war one with another; whose castles often be- 
came so many dens of robbers, where merchants and tra- 
vellers were despoiled of their goods, or by fetters made 
to yield a heavy ransom; or else the men-at-arms, uniting 
into large and powerful companies, changed the scene of de- 
vastation into foreign lands. Dukes, counts, bishops, towns, 
leagues, candidates for the empire, and electors kept all 
Germany in a continual state of turmoil and warfare. Good 
laws were formed, as the ‘Statute of Public Peace,” but 
strong arms broke them; and the jus difidationis, requiring 
“three days’ notice” previous to commencing private war- 
fare, was but a feeble provision against the excesses of 
tyranny and rapine. The river-castles, from which the 
nobles pounced upon the merchants, inflicting heavy tolls 
upon them, and enforcing payment by prisons and scanty 
fare, were at length found to be such pests, that the traders 
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withdrew from the streams and sought safety in the land 
paths. But this only increased the evil; for the castellans 
now established tolls on the highways as well as the rivers ; 
so that, their myrmidons being augmented in number and the 
merchants cut off from all retreat, the levies were increased 
in amount and exacted with more severity than before. 
The bishops, whom we often find at war with the 
towns of their sees, were in some degree forced to these 
strong measures, seemingly so much at variance with the 
sanctity of their calling; for if they suffered patiently the 
encroachments of the towns, they were upbraided by their 
chapters and brother-bishops; if they took up arms in de- 
fence of their claims, they were stigmatized by the laity 
for their unapostolic proceedings®. The strength of the 
cities seems to have been very great. The Limburg Chro- 
nicle tells us that the citizens of Strasburg had 20,000 armed 
men, always ready for action (ad ann, 1392). A Chro- 
nicle of Aix-La-Chapelle places the amount of fighting 
men in that city at 19,826, exclusive of the young men 
still in their apprenticeship (a.p. 1387). The council of 
Lubec, in a revolt of the townsmen, armed 5,000 trades- 
men and 600 labourers on their side (Schmidt, iv. 486). 
‘hese numbers are by no means incredible when we re- 
member that the powerful towns of Germany at this time 
were in the habit of giving shelter to refugees from tyran- 
nical masters, by permitting their residence between the 
walls of the city and its palisades. The P/fahlbirger, fur- 
nished with coutel or bill, or other of the ‘arma minuta,” 
would do good service in the field; and in fact this kind of 
troop answered exactly to the ribaut of the medieval hosts, 
always a terrible enemy to the dismounted horseman. The 
light cavalry of the Germans appears to have been very 
expert, hanging on the flanks of the enemy and falling 
upon them unawares, as they espied good opportunity. 
In the expedition of Charles VI. of France in 1388, 
Froissart tells us, ‘‘ when the French approached the boun- 
daries of Germany, they kept a close array and were care- 
ful in selecting their quarters; for more than three hun- 
dred lances de Linfars, Germans from beyond the Rhine, 
had gathered together. And I assure you they are the 
greatest pillagers in all the world: and they hovered about 
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the French in the hope of finding them unguarded, so that 
they might inflict injury upon them....And these German 
Linfars, about whom I was telling you, rode stealthily: their 
course was like the flight of birds of prey; for, when they 
saw their opportunity, they pounced on these French, in 
the evening or the morning, and made some of them pri- 
soners. For this reason they were much feared *.” 

‘The tactics of the imperial leaders were of the simplest 
kind. An ambush, a movement to obtain an advantage 
in the matter of sun, wind and dust, the mystification of 
the enemy by stealing amongst them in the guise of friends 
—such were the devices by which empires were won and 
dynasties dethroned. The battle of Miihldorf, in 1322, be- 
tween Louis of Bavaria and Frederic of Austria, rival claim- 
ants to the empire, affords a good example of the general- 
ship of this day :—‘‘ The battle began at sunrise and con- 
tinued ten hours. Frederic fought with great courage. 
Louis, showing more caution, acted rather as a general than 
a combatant. Diffident of his military skill, he entrusted 
the management of his army to Seyfried Schweppermann of 
Nuremberg, an experienced warrior. Both armies contended 
with equal bravery ; but about noon, Schweppermann made 
an evolution by which the Austrians were forced to combat 
with the sun, the wind and the dust in their faces*. How- 
ever, as even that did not make them yield, the burgrave 
of Nuremberg formed an ambuscade of five hundred knights, 
and falling upon them in the rear, decided the fate of the 
day. The Austrians had not suspected the presence of an 
enemy in this direction; and, as the burgrave approached 
them with Austrian banners flying, they thought the troops 
were those of their ally, Leopold. The army of Frederic, 
already wearied with the length of the battle, were entirely 
defeated, and all were slain or made captive who did not 
seek safety in flight. Frederic himself became a prisoner, 
as well as his brother Henry ; the former being incarcerated 
in the fortress of 'Trausnitz, the latter being delivered over 
to John, king of Bohemia ‘.” 


(To be continued.) 
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TALIESIN AND THE WELSH BARDS:®. 


Unt very recently, our Celtic antiquaries, whether Welsh or Irish, 
have been proverbial for the boldness of their imagination, and for their 
love of wild speculation; and it is only during the last few years that a 
better spirit of criticism has begun to take root among them. This is most 
perceptible in Wales, and we must no doubt attribute it in a great degree 
to the labours of the Cambrian Archeological Association, which have 
tended to place the national archeology of Wales on a wider basis, by com- 
paring its antiquities with those of other countries, and bringing to bear 
upon the subject a criticism which is founded, at least, upon common sense. 
The progress of improvement has, however, as yet been slow, and the old 
unintelligent style of treating such subjects still boasts a number of earnest, 
and we might almost say fierce, supporters, such as Archdeacon Williams 
and others; so that Welsh antiquaries may be considered at present as 
divided into two distinct classes, the old school and the new school, or, as 
we have heard them termed, Low Welsh and High Welsh. The old school 
takes for its fundamental truths innumerable assumptions which no sound 
critic would be willing to admit, and has an unlimited tendency to make 
everything connected with Wales more Welsh, and infinitely more ancient, 
than it is; and this tendency seems to have become so natural to the con- 
sideration of Celtic antiquities, that even those who enter upon the study 
with an impartial spirit, find the utmost difficulty in escaping entirely from 
its influence >. 

The new spirit of criticism has been more slow in its application to the 
investigation of the history of the literature of Wales, than to the other 
classes of its antiquities, because the knowledge of that literature has 
hitherto been chiefly confined to those who possessed scarcely any know- 
ledge of the medieval literature of the countries with which it might be 
compared ; and therefore they became more easily confirmed in the belief 
that everything they met with was originally and purely Welsh, and that 
it was as ancient as the people. Hence a literature which bears self- 
evident marks of belonging to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, has 
been carried back to the sixth, and has been made the groundwork of 
speculations of the most extraordinary description. The grand repre- 
sentative of this literature was a supposed poet known by the name of 





* «Taliesin; or, The Bards and Druids of Britain. A Translation of the Remains of 
the earliest Welsh Bards, and an Examination of the Bardic Mysteries. By D. W. Nash, 
Member of the Royal Society of Literature.” (London: J. Russell Smith.) 

> Even the German Dr. Zeuss, whose Grammatica Celtica is probably the most 
learned work on the Celtic languages which has yet appeared, does not always escape 
the influence of this tendency to exaggerate the antiquity of Celtic monuments. He 
not only inclines to exaggerate the antiquity of the manuscripts themselves, but he is 
too ready to assume tliat each early MS. represents something older still. As the 
earliest MSS. in which any remains of the Celtic languages are found contain principally 
a few interlinear glosses on Latin books, or one or two short vocabularies, Latin and 
Celtic, a very little reflection must convince us that they can represent only the language 
as it existed at the moment when they were written. What was the intention of the 
interlinear gloss, but to assist some individual who had, either in a school or under some 
other circumstances, to explain the text to his hearers in the vernacular tongue? and 
what of a vocabulary, but to teach Latin to boys? It is not in the least degree probable 
that in either case the teacher who wrote the MS., no doubt for his own use, would 
adopt the language in an older form than that to which he and his hearers were 
accustomed. 
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Taliesin, who is said to have flourished in the sixth century, and to have had 
for his chief patron a British chieftain named Urien Rheged. The name 
of Taliesin is attached to some seventy or eighty poems in the Welsh lan- 
guage, and there are some others ascribed to Bards of the same date. It 
is hardly necessary to inform our readers that these poems have been in 
time back the subject of some controversy, but judgment has generally 
been given in favour of their antiquity, by the prejudices of the judges, or 
through their want of the means of correct investigation. A new investi- 
gator has just entered the field in the person of the author of the book the 
title of which is given at the commencement of the present article, and he 
has executed his task in a manner which entitles him to our warmest praise. 
Mr. Nash has investigated the claims of these early so-called “ Bardic” 
poems with calmness and fairness, and with the success which such a mode 
of investigation would necessarily ensure. To follow him through his argu- 
ments would require more space than we can at present bestow upon the 
subject, and we can only give a brief outline, referring our readers who feel 
an interest in the subject to the book itself. 

Mr. Nash, in an introductory chapter, carefully separates what we know 
of the British and Celtic Bards from ancient writers, from the nonsense 
which has been written about them in modern times. The former know- 
ledge is very limited, and merely shews us a class which belonged in- 
herently to that state of society which those writers described; the latter 
is a mere incoherent romance, invented for the purpose of identifying the 
medieval minstrels with the Celtic Bards of antiquity, and to flatter the 
vanity of the modern “ Bards,” by establishing a direct transmission of 
Bardic inspiration from the old time to the new. In a second chapter, 
Mr. Nash investigates the materials for the history of Taliesin himself, 
and shews in them so much of manifest legend, so many discrepancies 
which are perfectly irreconcileable, and at the same time such an entire 
absence of any real authority, that we are driven almost involuntarily to 
the conclusion, that the Bard was a mere legendary character. Mr. Nash 
proceeds next to examine the poems themselves which are ascribed to 
Taliesin; and he arranges them under several heads, which really resolve 
themselves into two—those which contain direct references to circumstances 
of early British history, supposed to belong to the sixth century; and those 
which contain either no historical references at all, or references to events 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The first of these classes contains a 
very small number of poems, and these Mr. Nash has shewn from internal 
evidence to have no claims to the antiquity ascribed to them; the other 
class is too modern in its character to leave room even for discussion. The 
remaining chapters of the volume are devoted to the examination and 
exposure of the strange visionary opinions which have been published by 
some modern writers on the existence and character of a Druidical philo- 
sophy, which has been transmitted as a sort of free-masonry among the 
Bards through the middle ages, and which is pretended to contain secrets 
relating to the earliest movements of the Celtic race, and to the religion 
of the primeval world, The opinions in question are so utterly worthless, 
that we will not take the trouble to enter upon the consideration of them ; 
but we will take the appearance of this book as an occasion for offering 
briefly a suggestion or two of our own on the subject of Welsh poetry. 

It is a curious circumstance that all the pretended ancient Welsh poetry 
is represented as belonging to the sixth century, and that from that period 
the Muse of Cambria, according to the confession of Welsh literature itself, 
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remained absolutely dormant until the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
During that period, poetry had not ceased among the other countries of the 
West, among the Anglo-Saxons, or the Franks, or the Germans, or the 
Scandinavians. We know sufficient of the literary history of these different 
countries to perceive how in some the earlier poetry gradually became 
obsolete, and was changed and modified, and how in others it continued to 
live—always, let it be remembered, orally, at least until a late period. 
Even among the Anglo-Saxons, it is probable that the national poetry did 
not begin to be committed to writing until the tenth century, and then 
very partially. In France, Charlemagne made an attempt to preserve the 
national poetry of the Franks from oblivion, but unsuccessfully, for it was 
soon lost amid the glory of his own family, and a new poetry took its place, 
which was no more committed to writing than the former, but which even- 
tually, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, became developed into that ex- 
tensive class of poetry which was called the romans de geste, and which are 
really the medieval national literature of France. The national poetry of the 
Anglo-Saxons appears to have possessed from the earliest period far more 
life than that either of the Franks or the Germans, and when it did begin to 
be partially committed to writing in the tenth and eleventh centuries, it was 
evidently very rich and purely Anglo-Saxon, and it as evidently consisted of 
the poetical compositions of several preceding centuries. It appears some- 
what strange that when the Welsh poetry began to be committed to writing 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the minstrels should only re- 
member the poetry of the sixth century, and have had nothing to represent 
the intermediate period. If, during that period, the Welsh minstrels had 
no contemporary poetry of their own, they might at all events obtain 
models from their neighbours, 


We first become acquainted with the poetry of the Welsh in the interest- 
ing account of his countrymen given by Giraldus Cambrensis, late in the 
twelfth century, and his statement is very explicit. Giraldus, singularly 
enough, tells us that the principal characteristic of the Welsh poetry as 
known in his day was alliteration, instead of rhyme, and he speaks of their 
alliterative poetry as being exactly similar to that of the English, while the 
example he gives from the latter language,— 


“ God is together 
Gamen and wisdome”— 
shews that he understood perfectly well the character of Anglo-Saxor 
verse®. ‘Two facts seem to result from this statement: one, that the 
Welsh poetry which existed in the time of Giraldus Cambrensis has been 
lost, and that it has been superseded by a poetry of subsequent growth ; 
and another, that the form of Welsh poetry as it existed at that time. 
was borrowed from the English or Anglo-Saxon, for we have no reason 
whatever for believing that alliterative poetry belonged to the two races. 
Celtic and Teutonic. It appears to have been a transitory fashion, for 
we cannot learn that it is found to any great extent, either in the Welsh 
poetry as it now exists, or in that of any other branch of the Celtic race. 
It is probable, therefore, that whatever poetry the Welsh had at an 





© “ Pre cunctis autem rhetoricis exornationibus annominatione magis utuntur, eaque 
preecipue specie que primas dictionum literas vel syllabas convenientia jungit. Adeo 
igitur hoc verborum ornatu due nationes, Angli scilicet et Cambri, in omni sermone 
exquisito utuntur, ut nihil ab his eleganter dictum, nullum nisi rude et agreste censea- 
tur eloquium, si non schematis hujus lima plene fuerit expolitum.”—Cambrie De- 
scriptio, cap. xi. 
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earlier period, had become obsolete before new poetry imitated from the 
Anglo-Saxon, and that this new poetry in its turn became to a great 
extent obsolete and forgotten before another new poetry, which was no 
doubt imitated from the Anglo-Norman. In support of this view of 
the case, it must be remarked that the earlier Welsh poetry, such as 
that attributed to Taliesin, of which so many examples are given in the 
volume before us, while it is Anglo-Norman in its metrical forms, is 
strongly Anglo-Saxon in its subject and spirit. Among these charac- 
teristics are the love of riddles, the odd sort of popular superstitions, half- 
Teutonic and half-Christian, and even the theology itself. For examples, 
we would refer to the poem entitled the “ Pryf Gyfarch, or First Address 
of Taliesin,” (p. 69); the “* Excellence of the Bards,” (p. 175); the “ Greater 
Song of the World,” by Taliesin, (p. 281), &c. Any one who has read that 
celebrated collection of Anglo-Saxon poetry known as the Exeter Book, 
will recognise at once the origin of the particular characteristics of the 
poems alluded to. We therefore seem justified in supposing that after 
the Welsh poetry had lost the metrical forms it had borrowed from Anglo- 
Saxon, it still retained many of the other characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon 
poetical literature. We even trace notions borrowed from the Anglo- 
Saxon mythology. Thus, one of the poems which goes under the name of 
Taliesin, speaking, according to Christian ideas, of the fate of the wicked 
after death, says they were confined in a cold hell :— 
“ Nifer a fuant yn anghyffred 
Uffern oer gwaredred,” &e. 
In English,— 
«‘ Numbers there were incomprehensible 
Kept in cold hell.” 


This epithet was the peculiar epithet of the hell of the Anglo-Saxon and 
Northern mythology, the characteristics of which were hell-ice, and not 
hell-fire. Where the Welsh could have obtained such an idea, unless 
from the Anglo-Saxons, it would be difficult to explain—it could hardly be 
Celtic. 

We have said that the imitation of the Anglo-Saxon was succeeded by 
the imitation of the Anglo-Norman. In fact, there can be no doubt what- 
ever in the mind of any one well acquainted with medieval literature in 
general, that the metrical forms of Welsh poetry as it is known to us at 
present, were formed on the models of those which were brought into this 
island from France, and which superseded to a great degree among us 
those of the Anglo-Saxons. In England, the Anglo-Saxon forms, which 
were purely national, continued to live in an under-current for two or three 
centuries; but in Wales, where they were not national, they seem to have 
disappeared altogether, and their place was entirely occupied by the new 
forms of rhyming verses. It is quite fatal to their authenticity, that the 
Welsh poems which pretend to the greatest claims to antiquity are com- 
posed in these French forms of versification; and when we find poems 
written in such measures and rhymes as this,— 

“Urien Reget 
Duallovyet 
Y leuenyd. 
Eur ac aryant 
Mor eu divant 
Eu dihenyd,” &e. 
A gift to Urien, p. 114, 
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or as this, in rhyming quatrains,— 


“ Pa ddyn gyntaf 
A oruc Duw naf; 
Para weniaith dececaf, 
A drefnodd Jeuaf.” 


The Excellence of the Bards, p. 174, 


or as the following,— 
“ Ev a wnaeth Panton 
Ar lawr glyn Ebron, 
Ai ddwylaw gwynion, 
Gwiwlun adda.” 
The Song of Varieties, p.300, 


no one well acquainted with medieval literature can doubt for a moment 
that these were not written by any poet of the sixth century, but that they 
are simply imitations of the forms of French and Anglo-Norman poetry of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It is curious that Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, who can hardly be supposed to have been ignorant of the literature 
of his native country, seems to have been quite unacquainted with the 
name of Taliesin, which is attached to poems that are all written in these 
rhymes of foreign and late origin. 

From these facts, which we merely put forward as the heads of the 
evidence that may be adduced on this question, it would appear probable 
that the Welsh had very little original national poetry of their own, or 
that at all events whatever they had has been long lost; that the oldest 
Welsh poetry of which we have any distinct traces was imitated from that 
of the Anglo-Saxons; and that what we now possess was chiefly formed 
upon Anglo-Norman models, at a time when the romantic “ History of the 
Britons,” as Geoffrey of Monmouth called it, had become fashionable, and 
had received a great variety of different forms and embellishments. It was 
at this latter period that the supposed poetry of the sixth century, with its 
poetical names of Taliesin, Aneurin, &c., made its appearance, and it was 
no doubt at a subsequent period that the minstrels of the middle ages 
were turned into British Bards. It is by no means improbable that these 
names may have existed previously in popular legend, and that some por- 
tion of the Welsh poetry may have been formed upon such legend; but it 
can have no possible historical value, and only proves at the most the 
existence of such legends (if not the invention of them) at the period when 
the poems themselves could be proved to have been composed. We there- 
fore fully concur in the conclusions to which Mr, Nash’s researches have 
led him, that “The Welsh minstrelsy, instead of dating from a time beyond 
the limits of history, or deriving its materials from a source hidden in the 
obscurity of a prehistoric age, enters the circle of the romantic literature of 
Europe during the tenth and succeeding centuries, and will probably be 
found to have received more from, than it communicated to, its continental 
neighbours. It is, however, no small merit which must be conceded to 
the Welsh romance-writers, that when they borrowed from others, they 
stamped with the impress of their own genius, and gave currency, under 
their own peculiar national form, to the treasures derived from the mines 
of the stranger. In the hands of the Welsh, every tradition, every legend, 
no matter from what source, became Welsh,—the events localized in 
Wales, and the heroes admitted into the cycle of the Welsh heroic genea- 
logies; and it is probably to this process of naturalization that we owe 
the preservation of the Welsh romances. The Welsh poems, such as we 
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find them in the Myvyrian collection, we have shewn to be replete with 
references to the extant tales, and to others of a similar nature not now 
known to exist; but of any other mysteries than such as can be explained 
by reference to the current religious philosophy of the age, or to these 
romantic tales, not a particle of evidence can be discovered,” (p. 340). 

On one point only we are inclined to differ entirely with Mr. Nash. He 
says, (p. 241,) ““We may venture to suggest to the Welsh MSS. Society, 
that it is not necessary to publish English translations of Welsh MSS., a 
process which involves a large and unnecessary expenditure of time and 
money.” Unfortunately, those who are able to read the Welsh literature 
in the original language are seldom sufficiently well acquainted with the 
medieval literature of England and France to be qualified to make the close 
comparison which is necessary to explain the former truly; and it is only 
by these translations that they are likely at present to be brought within 
the field of research and criticism of the best medieval scholars. Let us 
have the texts with translations; only it is to be hoped that those trans- 
lations will be made by well-qualified Welsh scholars, whose knowledge of 
the language may be safely trusted, while they are not in danger of being 
led astray by those prejudices and senseless speculations which characterize 
the old School of Cambrian antiquaries. 





CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES+*. 


Ir is not our intention, on the present occasion, to give any detailed 
account of the various attempts which have been made from time to time 
to carry to a successful issue the great national work of publishing, and 
thereby not only making generally known, but securing the preservation of, 
the noble collections of materials for the history of our country which have 
come down to us. The invaluable labours of Mr. Petrie, Mr. Duffus Hardy, 
and others who have co-operated at different periods with the existing 
government, in this great work, (to say nothing of the by no means insig- 
nificant results of private industry,) cannot be dismissed in a single page. 
It will be sufficient to remark that the present government, induced by 
the representations of some of the veterans in the study of the ancient his- 
tory of this country, has resumed (and, as it now appears, in a more useful 
and convenient form,) the publication of the Monumenta Historica Britan- 
nica, the first and only volume of which, extending to the Norman Con- 
quest, appeared in 1848; and has committed to the able hands of the 
Master of the Rolls the selection of the editors, and the sole management 
of the entire scheme in all its details ». 





* “Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon. Edited by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, M.A., 
of University College, Durham, and Vicar of Leighton Buzzard. Published by the 
Authority of the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, under the Direction 
of the Master of the Rolls. Vol. I.” (London: Longmans.) 

“ The Chronicle of England, by John Capgrave, Edited by the Rev. Francis Charles 
Hingeston, B.A., of Exeter College, Oxford. Published by the Authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the 
Rolls.” (London: Longmans.) 

> In the GenTteMan’s MaGazine for May, 1857, p. 579, will be found a copy of 

Gent. Mae. Vou. CCIV. ul 
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Sir John Romilly, the Master of the Rolls, has conferred important 
benefits upon the cause of historical literature, and all who are interested 
in the investigations connected with it owe him a large debt of gratitude. 
Not only has he framed and matured a systematic arrangement and classi- 
fication of our miscellaneous documents, deposited in the State Paper Office 
and elsewhere, extending from the accession of Henry the Eighth to that 
of the house of Hanover, but, in an almost incredibly short period of time, 
he has given to the public a portion of the result of these investigations in 
the publication of those Calendars of State Papers which have already been 
issued under his authority. 

Having mapped out this portion of our national history, and committed 
the execution of it to competent labourers, each of whom is charged with 
the formation of catalogues of the State Papers which belong to one or 
more of these reigns, his attention has in the next place been directed to 
the period anterior to the accession of Henry the Eighth; and, as our 
readers are probably aware, he has had the good fortune to obtain from the 
Treasury a grant of public money for the purpose of publishing such 
Chronicles, and other historical materials, as throw light upon our progress 
as a nation from the earliest period to the year 1509. We may, therefore, 
congratulate ourselves, at last, upon the prospect which presents itself of 
having in our hands, in a convenient shape and at a very moderate price, 
as well as in an accurate and trustworthy form, the materials for the history 
of our nation and our literature. 

Most heartily do we render our thanks to the Master of the Rolls for 
originating and methodising, and to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
sanctioning and seconding, a scheme from which such valuable results and 
so large a measure of success may reasonably be anticipated; and we sin- 
cerely trust that an undertaking which, under such patronage, promises to 
confer benefits so important upon the study of the annals and early litera- 
ture of Great Britain, may in every way answer the expectations of its chief 
promoters, and those who are engaged in carrying it out®. 





the Treasury minute authorizing the publication ; also the Letter of the Master of the 
Rolls to Mr. Stevenson. 

* The following authoritative statement has been issued with both the volumes 
under review, and is worthy of perusal :— 


“On the 26th of January, 1857, the Master of the Rolls submitted to the Treasury 
a proposal for the publication of wedewarte for the History of this country from the In- 
vasion of the Romans to the Reign of Henry VIII. 

“The Master of the Rolls suggested that these materials should be selected for pub- 
lication under competent editors, without reference to periodical or chronological 
arrangement, without mutilation or abridgment; preference being given, in the first 
instance, to such materials as were most searce and valuable. 

“He proposed that each chronicle or historical document to be edited should be 
treated in the same way as if the editor were engaged on an editio princeps ; and lor 
this purpose the most correct text should be formed from an accurate collation of the 
best MSS. 

“To render the work more generally useful, the Master of the Rolls suggested that 
the editor should give an account of the MSS. employed by him, of their age and their 
peculiarities; that he should add to the work a brief account of the life aud times of 
the author, and any remarks necessiry to explain the chronology ; but no other note or 
comment was to be allowed, except what might be necessary to establish the correct- 
ness of the text. 

“The works to be published in octavo, separately, as they were finished ; the whole 
responsibility of the task resting upon the editors, who were ‘to be chosen by the Master 
of the Rolls, with the sanction of the Treasury. 

“The Lords of her Majesty’s Treasury, after a careful consideration of the subject, 
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The volumes, the titles of which we have affixed to the present article, 
are the first-fruits of this series, and they afford, we may safely presume, 
a fair illustration of the comprehensive spirit upon which the undertaking 
is being conducted. From these, and from what we have heard incidentally 
of the scope of those which are to follow, we gather that the Master of the 
Rolls is in real earnest in his resolve to illustrate our “ history”—we quote 
his own words—“ in its widest sense, as evidencing the development of our 
national progress, both political and social.” 

Of the Chronicle of Abingdon we are not able to say much at present, 
as one volume only (of two) is yet published, the portion now issued reach- 
ing no further than the Norman Conquest. ‘The text adopted is that of 
the Cottonian MS., Claud. B. vi., and the various readings are given from 
Claud. C. ix. “The second of these,’’ the Editor tells us in his Pre- 
face“, “is the earlier in date by about half a century, and contains what 
may be styled the first edition of the work. A specimen from one of its 
pages is to be seen opposite the title-page of the second volume®; and a 
corresponding illustration from the handwriting of Claud. B. vi. will be 
found in this volume. The entire work was afterwards revised, and in 
many parts re-arranged and re-written, and in its improved form transcribed 
into the second of the manuscripts to which we have referred. A com- 
parison of the two narratives shews that both of them derived their mate- 
rials from a common source. In various respects the earlier text is much 
more compressed than the latter, long passages having been added on the 
revision of the work; yet sometimes the reverse is the case.” 

We perceive also that several of the charters, copies of a large number 
of which are embodied in the text of the work, have been collated with the 
originals, —* probably,” as Mr. Stevenson, with good cause, conjectures, 
“the very instruments which the scribe had before him.” “Eight of these,” 





expressed their opinion in a Treasury Minute, dated February 9, 1857, that the plan 
recommended by the Master of the Rolls ‘was well calculated for the accomplishment 
of this important national object, in an effectual and satisfactory manner, within a 
reasonable time, and, provided proper attention be paid to economy, in making the 
detailed arrangements, without unnecessary expense.’ 

“ They expressed their approbation of the proposal that each chronicle and historical 
document should be edited in such a manner as to represent with all possible correct- 
ness the text of each writer, derived from a collation of the best MSS., and that no 
notes should be added, except such as were illustrative of the various readings. They 
suggested, however, that the preface to each work should coutain, in addition to the 
particulars proposed by the Master of the Rolls, a biographical account of the author, 
so far as authentic materials existed for that purpose, and an estimate of his historical 
credibility and value. 

“In compliance with the order of the Treasury, the Master of the Rolls has selected 
for publication for the present year such works as he considered best calculated to fill 
up the chasms existing in the printed materials of English history ; and of these works 
the present is one.” 


“ Rolis House, December, 1857.” 


* Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon, p. xiv. 

* We cannot refrain from drawing attention to the admirable facsimiles which illus- 
trate both the present volumes. Their execution is above all praise. They bear evident 
marks of the exercise of the greatest care, and of the most scrupulous accuracy. That 
illustrating Capgrave is very remarkable and interesting, for there can be no doubt 
(as we shall have occasion to mention hereafter) that the MS., one page of which it 
represents even to the minutest scratch, was written entirely by the chronicler’s own 
hand. That in the Chronicon has two beautiful initial letters, illuminated with gold and 
colours, and it is therefore by far the more attractive of the two, though certainly not 
so curious as the specimen of the characteristic handwriting of the old monk of Lynn, 
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it seems, “are preserved in the Cottonian Library,’ and “ there are, be- 
sides, in Archbishop Parker’s collection of MSS, at Cambridge‘, carefully 
executed transcripts of nine others, made apparently from originals, or con- 
temporary duplicates, which were extant in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
but with the fate of which we are unacquainted. Thus a comparison 
of these originals, or of authentic copies of originals, becomes practicable 
in seventeen instances.” Not only do these collations enable us to accept 
the portion of the original text of the Chronicle, which is happily thus 
illustrated, with a conviction of its accuracy being perfectly provided for, 
but they afford the best evidence of the degree to which those other 
documentary materials, which come to us on the unsupported authority of 
the compiler of the Chronicle, may be regarded as reliable transcripts of the 
originals which have perished. In the present instance, the Editor tells 
us,—and a careful investigation of his collations justifies us in fully in- 
dorsing his opinion,—*‘ that the general result is calculated to impress us 
with a favourable opinion of the accuracy of our copyist. Mistakes,” he 
adds, ‘‘ sometimes do occur, variations frequently; but they are neither 
more abundant nor graver than might fairly be expected under the circum- 
stances ; and it may be affirmed that, in general, the transcriber has dealt 
honestly and conscientiously with his records.” 

Having said thus much of the state of the text, and of the manner 
in which the editor has dealt with his available materials in the present 
edition, it will probably be expected that we should give some account 
of the general scope and value of the Chronicle. And in this we do 
not think we can do better than by permitting Mr. Stevenson to speak for 
himself :—‘‘ The present work has been selected for publication,” as he tells 
us in the opening of his Preface 8, (the whole of which, by the way, though 
short, and confessedly only an instalment, is very much to the point, and— 
especially the earlier sections—singularly well written,) “as presenting, within 
a narrow compass, materials for the history of a great subject. Not only 
does it abound with minute information of local interest, but, what is far 
more important, it exhibits a type of the monastic system, as it prevailed in 
our own island, and gives us a standard whereby to form an estimate of its 
capabilities and resources. We see how the idea was worked out and re- 
duced into practice, for here it assumes a form, tangible, precise, and defi- 
nite. An authentic record of the youth and manhood of a large Benedictine 
abbey is laid open to our inspection; here we may read of its sayings and 
doings,—its thoughts, wishes, and feelings,—its affections and its anti- 
pathies,—its hopes and fears. We trace the progress of its fortunes, pro- 
pitious and adverse, the steps by which it gradually gained its large extent 
of real and personal property, and secured for itself exemption from the 
common law of the land. And, lastly, we may inform ourselves of the mode 
in which it dealt with the wide possessions and the vast influence which, 
through good report and evil report, it succeeded in acquiring.” 

We cannot understand any one who takes the least interest in historical 
literature reading such a programme as this, without coming at once to a 
determination to study these remarkable pages for himself. It will not 
diminish the eagerness of such persons to be told—and we will let Mr. 
Stevenson tell them in his own way—of the perfect guarantee of the faith- 
fulness and honesty of the writer which is afforded to us by the very cir- 
cumstances under which he wrote. 





f In the Library of Corpus Christi College. & Page iii. 
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«This narrative,” we read, “‘ possesses one important recommendation,— 
it comes before us in no questionable shape. When it was penned, there 
existed no temptation either to suppress or to pervert the truth. It was 
written by a monk, within a monastery, and intended for the inspection of 
none but the inmates of the same establishment. No necessity had then 
arisen to plead for the continuance of observances which were gradually 
losing their hold upon the people, or to defend the wisdom of theories which 
daily were growing obsolete. The affections of the layman still sided with 
the monk ; the precincts of the abbey were still holy ground"; and popular 
opinion still proclaimed that it was a holy and a wholesome deed to dedicate 
the best that one possessed ‘in pure and perpetual alms to God and the 
ever-blessed Virgin Mary, and the house of Abingdon and the monks there 
serving God for ever.’’’ The justice of these remarks, and their important 
bearing upon the credibility of the Chronicle, must be admitted by all. 

* As,” Mr. Stevenson continues, ‘‘ there existed no antecedent induce- 
ment to deal unfairly with the truth, so there is no internal evidence that 
the truth has been unfairly dealt withal. The compilers of this narrative, 
whoever they may have been, have executed their labour with commendable 
singleness of purpose. ‘Their intention was to record the history of their 
own monastery, and to that object they have religiously confined them- 
selves. Guiltless of every attempt to produce effect, and devoid of all 
artistic skill, they have told what they had to tell like unpractised writers, 
but, like honest men, dully, but truthfully. The value of the book is mate- 
rially enhanced by the absence of those very qualities which lend a charm 
to writings of a different character. It is satisfactory to find here, not the 
speculations of the theorist, nor the deductions of the philosopher, nor the 
dreams of the poet, nor even the carefully balanced periods of the historian, 
but an unvarnished narrative, strung together, to the best of h’s ability, by 
an honest compiler of materials and a truthful chronicler of events.” 

The earlier portion of this important Chronicle, namely, that which ter- 
minates with the Norman Conquest, (beyond which period, as we have 
already stated, the present volume does not extend,) ‘‘ may be described as 
a transcript of the title-deeds of the monastery, arranged (professedly) in 
chronological order, and connected by a sketch of the circumstances under 
which each grant was executed. Up to this point,” we are told, “ the 
documentary evidence preponderates over the narrative, but after the acces- 
sion of William the First the process is reversed; charters are more sparingly 
introduced, and original matter becomes more prominent.” 

This fact alone is a sufficient reason for our postponement of a notice as 
ample as a work of such value deserves till the second volume is in our 
hands. We expect, also, to find in the second volume a Glossary, by the 
aid of which we hope to unravel many puzzles. 

A few general remarks, in conclusion, must suffice for the present. To 
the student of the parochial antiquities of Berkshire and Oxfordshire it 
affords ample and interesting information: but it is evident that its editor 
would have us regard it chiefly as exhibiting a type of the working out of 
the monastic system; he would have us watch Abingdon adding field to 
field and district to district, until it would appear to have reached its cul- 
minating point at the period of the arrival of William the Norman. We 
infer that the second volume will exhibit it, if not upon its wane, yet at 





- Excepting in such instances of political disorganization as described pp. 485, 486, 
, 494 
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least maintaining its position with difficulty amid the unscrupulous men of 
the Doomsday Book, who became its near neighbours. But until we have 
the whole narrative in its entirety before us, it would not be fair to make 
any further comments, which can now, at best, be little more than specu- 
lative. We cannot, however, resist the temptation of giving one short 
extract from page 3, remarkable for its simplicity and brevity. It is the 
writer’s account of the site of this great monastery :— 

“ Est autem locus ille in planitie montis, visu desiderabilis, paulisper ultra villam 
que nune vocatur Suniggewell, inter duos rivulos ameenissimos, qui locum ipsum quasi 
quendam sinum inter se concludentes, gratum cernentibus praebent spectaculuin et op- 
portunum habitantibus subsidium.” 


Of the Chronicle of John Capgrave we can speak with more precision, 
since we possess it, in the present edition, in a complete state. 

The writer is well known as the Author of the Nova Legenda Anglie, 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, in the year 1516, and by the very remark- 
able and highly interesting biography, or rather biographical sketch of a 
portion of the career, of Henry le Despenser, the warlike bishop of Nor- 
wich, which occurs in the second volume of Wharton’s Anglia Sacra. He 
appears, however, here for the first time before the public as an independent 
chronicler, the present being the first printed edition of his ‘“‘ Chronicle of 
England.” 

His narrative takes a wide sweep indeed : commencing with the Creation, 
it is continued to the year 1417, and concludes with a notice of the assem- 
bling of the Council of Basle in that year. It may be interesting to know 
what opinions Capgrave entertained upon the early history of the world, 
sacred and profane, from the startling simplicity of his opening announce- 
ment that “the first man Adam was mad on a Friday, withoute modir, 
withoute fader,” to his more elaborated accounts of the Ptolemies and the 
Ceesars; and for philological purposes, (as an inspection of the Glossary at 
the end of the volume abundantly proves,) this portion of the Chronicle and 
that immediately succeeding it, extending from the birth of Christ to the 
establishment of the Heptarchy, are undoubtedly of considerable value ; 
but its historical interest commences at a comparatively late period, and 
this latter portion is eminently important. Higden has been frequently 
consulted, and portions are translated from Walsingham, but these will be 
found to be modified, corrected, extended, or contracted, according to the 
independent information possessed by the writer; and he generally deals 
with these-in such a way as to make them his own. For the period of his- 
tory comprised between the accession of Richard the Second and the year 
1417, this Chronicle of John Capgrave constitutes, in almost all its details, 
a most important addition to our materials. 

It is much to be regretted that this work was carried on no further than 
the date which we have just mentioned, especially as we know that in its 
present state it was not finished till the year 1461 at the earliest, since it is 
dedicated to King Edward the Fourth. Mr. Hingeston conjectures‘, on 
sufficient evidence, that he was prevented by death from bringing it to 
completion ; and, while regretting that we thus “ lose much of the author's 
contemporaneous history, which would have been more than ordinarily 
valuable from the pen of a writer of so much learning and such careful ob- 
servation,” he consoles us for the loss, in some degree, by remarking that 
Capgrave’s * other historical work, De Illustribus Henricis, will be found 





i The Chronicle of England, p. xxiii. 
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to supply the defect, to a certain extent, from the accidental circumstance 
that three sovereigns bearing the name of Henry reigned consecutively at 
this period. We are happy to find that this other treatise, which may be 
regarded almost as supplementary to the Chronicle, is about to be issued 
in the same series, and under the care of the same editor. If we may judge 
of the whole work by the fragment published by Wharton, we are inclined 
to expect to find in it a document of no ordinary value and interest. 

But it is time that we should give a brief estimate of the credibility of 
the chronicler, and his manner of dealing with historical facts. And here 
we will let Mr. Hingeston speak for him :—* In reviewing the contents of 
the present Chronicle,” we read at page xxiv. of the Introduction, “ it is 
impossible not to be struck with the singular honesty and straightforward- 
ness of character which must have belonged to the writer; and the con- 
spicuous care and accuracy displayed in the execution of that portion of his 
task in which he was not compelled to depend wholly on the often conflict- 
ing and doubtful authority of others, is no less remarkable. As a zealous 
and hearty Churchman, he was, of course, deeply imbued with strong 
religious feelings ; and it is only when he dilates upon the shortcomings of 
the heretics of his time, that he condescends to the use of language which 
no amount of delinquency on their part could justify. His strongest abuse 
is reserved for Sir John Oldcastle and John Wicliff. At thejsame time it 
is quite clear that in matters of Church government in which neither were 
any heresies involved, nor any Lollards implicated, he was very far from 
holding extreme views. The appeal of Robert Grosteste, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, (whose name is always associated with the English Reformation, 
though he died long before the gradual spread of the principles which he 
maintained had resulted in that great Revolution in the Church,) from the 
authority of the Pope ‘to the High King of Heaven,’ is mentioned without 
a syllable of disapprobation ; on the contrary, the next sentence contains a 
statement that the Pope died soon after, and a hint that this was a judg- 
ment on him for his obstinacy. He also mentions the several instances of 
attempted aggression by the Pope on the prerogative of the King, and the 
liberties of English subjects, in the true spirit of an Englishman ; and it is 
impossible to doubt that he heartily approved of the false claims of the See 
of Rome being disputed, although he does not venture to say so in as many 
words. The general impression left on the mind, after a careful review of 
the contents of the Chronicle, is favourable alike to the head and heart of 
the writer, and calculated to inspire us with the greatest confidence in his 
accuracy and credibility. We must not, however, omit to mention one 
particular in which he has allowed circumstances to warp his judgment, 
and tampered with facts; we allude to that servile mode of addressing 
and speaking of the reigning sovereign which has led him, in at least one 
notable instance, to be guilty of contradicting himself. The Liber de 
Iilustribus Henricis, dedicated to King Henry the Sixth, contains so 
glowing an account of the virtues of Henry the Fourth as to leave no doubt 
on the reader’s mind that the author acknowledged his right to the crown, 
or at least thought proper, at that time, to do so for his roval patron’s sake ; 
whereas, in the Dedication of the present Chronicle to King Edward the 
Fourth, he says: ‘He that entered be intrusion was Henry the Fourte. 
He that entered be Goddis provision is Edward the Fourt. The similitude 
of the reparacioune is ful lich the werk of the transgression.” This, how- 
ever, is probably the only instance in which such an inconsistency is trace- 
able, and its existence will not injure the credibility of the chronicler, or pre- 
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judice the mind against him, if the peculiar circumstances of the position 
in which he was placed be taken into consideration.” 

We must not omit to mention that the early part of the Introduction is 
devoted to a tolerably full life of Capgrave, in which, (as far as we are able 
to judge, ) every fact of importance that is known concerning him has been put 
on record. From it we gather that he was born “ at Lynn in Norfolk, on 
the 21st of April, 1393.” Indeed, this valuable fact, which, as far as we know, 
is quite new, and certainly does not occur in any biographical sketch of his 
life that we have ever seen, is recorded by the historian himself, under the 
year 1393, in the Chronicle; and we notice that the page containing this 
interesting statement has been very properly selected as the most appro- 
priate for the facsimile. He took the degree of Doctor of Divinity at the 
University of Oxford, lived in retirement at Lynn in the Austin Friary, 
spending his time most industriously in ‘‘ making many books,” (a cata- 
logue of which, no less than thirty-seven in number, and chiefly theologi- 
cal, Mr. Hingeston has given us,) but not unfrequently “ going up to 
town,” or visiting his great friend and patron, Humphrey, Duke of Glou- 
cester, at Penshurst. He visited Rome at least once. His death took place 
at Lynn on the 12th of August, 1464, and he was buried in the church of 
the Friary. 

A few extracts from the Chronicle itself, illustrative of the author’s style, 
and his method of treating his subject, will interest our readers. The first 
shall be from the Dedication, which is a singularly quaint production. 
And thus humbly! the learned monk of Lynn offers the fruit of his labour 
to his king; not omitting, however, it will be noticed, at the same time to 
give him some sound practical advice :— 


“O my benigne Lord, receyve this bok, thou3 it be simpil; and lat that Gospel com 
in mynde, where the widow offered so litil, and had so mech thank. 

“Now will 1 make jou pryvy what maner opinion I have of joure persone in my 
pryvy meditaciones. I have a trost in God that joure entre into joure heritage schal, 
and must be, fortunat, for many causes. .... Serve o™ God alle the daies of joure 
lyve, whech daies, as is seid, be comprehended in the noumbir sex, and there is sex 
sithis on. Make in joure soule to ternaries, on in feith anothir in love: beleve in God 
—Fadir, and Son, and Holy Gost: love God in al joure hert, al joure soule, and al 
joure mynde. Make eke thre binaries. As for the first, think that 3e be mad of to 
natures,—body and-soule. Loke that joure soule have evyr the sovereynte, and that 
the bestial mevyng of the body oppresse not the soule. ‘The secunde bynarie is to 
think that there be to weyes in this world, on to lyf, anothir to deth. That way that 
ledith to evyrlastyng lyf, thous it be streite, kepe it. ‘Tho men that renne the large 
weye clepe hem ageyn be joure power. The third bynarie is love of God, and love of 
3oure neyboure. For evene as it is 3oure deute to love God with drede, so is it joure 
offise for to se that men love jou with drede. The Apostil, when he spekith of 
potestates, ‘He bereth not his swerd,’ he seith, ‘withouten cause.’ The Romaynes 
lawe was, ‘to spare hem that asked grace, and to smyte down the proude.’” 


There is an air of unsophisticated truthfulness pervading these few sen- 
tences which is quite winning. We begin to conceive an affection for the 





k Opposite this and some other statements to which the writer, for various reasons, 
wished to attract att: ntion, occurs 2 curious mark, or monogram, supposed by Mr. Hin- 
geston, with great probability, to be the initials of Capgrave’s name, “J.C.” At all 
events, a glance at the facsimile of this curiosity, given at p.4 of the Chronicle, will 
convince the reader that this is at least a possible interpretation. A large facsimile of 
a somewhat similar device, but connected with other letters, occurs, we believe, in the 
printed edition of the Nova Legenda Anglia. 

! See the Dedication, p. 2. 

™ Q,i.e. one. Our readers will find the “ obscure or obsolete words” explained in the 
Glossary. 
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aged monk, (now approaching his seventieth year,) and to picture him 
seated in his cell with his work before him, penning his address to his 
sovereign, and anxious that his book should be well received. He was, as 
an author, (Leland tells us,) the moA\év dvragios GAAwy among the Augus- 
tinians of his day; one whose numerous writings had been crowned with 
no ordinary fame; and in this Dedication he tells us himself that his 
countrymen had heard that he was engaged in preparing a history of his 
native land, and were awaiting its publication, “It is somewhat divulgid 
in this lond,” he says, “ that I have aftir my possibilite be occupied in 
wryting” a Chronicle. We turn from this Dedication to its pages with a 
perfect trust in the author’s credibility, and with a lively interest in his 
views of past, and his treatment of contemporaneous, history. Our first 
extract shall be the very interesting account of the scenes at the death-bed 
of Henry IV., to which the Editor in his Introduction specially directs 
our attention. It will be remembered that at that period Capgrave was in 
his twenty-first year, and if indeed not then actually engaged in collecting 
materials for some future historical work, he was at least an intelligent 
observer of facts, and had probably better authority than mere hearsay for 
the following statements :— 

“In the XIIII. jere®, this Kyng deied, the XX. day of March, whan he had regned 
XIII. 3ere and a half. At his deth, as was reported of ful sad men, certeyn lordes 
stered his confessoure, frere Jon Tille®, Doctoure of Divinite, that he schuld induce the 
Kyng to repent him, and do penauns, in special for thre thingis. On, for the death on? 
Kyng Richard. The othir, for the deth of the archbishop Scrop. The third, for the 
wrong titil of the crowne. And his answere was this:—‘ For the to4 first poyntis, I 
wrote onto the Pope the veri treuth of my consciens; and he sent me a bulle, with 
absolucion, and penauns assigned, whech I have fulfilled". And as for the third poynt, 


it is hard to sette remedy ; for my childirn will not suffir that the regalie go oute of 
oure lynage *.’” 


The account of the troubles caused by the partiality of Edward II. for 
that unworthy fellow, Piers Gaveston, is remarkably well told‘; and we 
need make no apology for quoting it at length :— 


“Tn the same tyme [A. D. 1307, ] was grete tretyng betwix the lordis for pes of the 
lond, and for on Petir Gaverston, whech was exiled fro the lond in his fader tyme; and 
this Edward had clepid him hom ageyn: therefor the barnes thoute to lette the Kyngis 
coronacioune. This aspied, the Kyng hite hem in good feith, that at the next Parle- 
ment he schuld fulfil here desire. Aftir the coronacion, the King is wont that certeyn 





" That is to say, the year 1412. Henry IV. died in the following year, but Capgrave 
(we see) counts the whole of that year as the first of Henry V., and so is unable to say 
that Henry IV. died in his fifteenth year. This plan, of course, must have caused some 
difficulty in the arrangement of the marginal dates, compelling the Editor to adopt one 
of two courses,—either to preserve Capgrave’s order of years in their regular succession, 
(annexing the ordinary date of the “ first,” “second,” or “ third” year of each king’s 
reign, as the case may be,) or to ignore the regular chronology of the Chronicle through- 
out, and assign its own exact date to each and every event. As the events are by no 
means always arranged in the order of their occurrence under each year, the adoption 
of the latter plan would have involved such an inextricable confusion of dates, that 
Mr. Hingeston appears to have done quite right in choosing the former. Perhaps it 
would have been as well if (for the sake of clearness) the day of the commencement of 
the regnal year of each king had been prefixed (in a note) to the account of his reign ; 
and, although it must be admitted that notes such as these would have come under the 
description of the forbidden “note or comment,” we are disposed to think the rule 
would have been more honoured in the breach than in its observance. 

° Tille) Till, C.C.C. (i.e. the MS. preserved at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge.) 

P on] of, C.C.C, 4 to} om. C.C.C. ® fulfilled) om. C.C.C. 

* See p. 302. * See p. 175, et seq. 
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officeres schul bere certeyn relikes of Seynt Edward befor him into the Paleys; and he 
took hem to othir men, that is to seye, the chalis of Seynt Edward, the crosse, the 
sceptre, the spores, and swech othir; and the corowne of Seynt Edward bare that same 
Petir befor the Kyng; of whech thing ros grete indignacion, both in the lordis and in 
the clergy. Not long aftir this the same Petir mad a gret torneament fast by Walling- 
ford, where he had gadered many justeres alienes; and thei bore down in justis many 
Englishmen, that is to sey, Thomas, erl of Lancastir, Humfrey of Herforth, Eymer of 
Pembrok, Johan Warenne, and many othir; for whech he had gret indignacion. .. . . 

“In the same tyme, the secund jere of Edward, the lordes,— considering that there was 
no thing do but attir councel of this Petir, and he gadered mech richesse, and evir sent 
it ovyr the se,—thei cam to the Kyng, desiryng that the gouvernauns of the reme 
schuld be directed aftir the councel of his barnes. The Kyng mad difficulte, supposing 
evir that thei wold purpose sum articule ageyn Petir, whech he loved. Upon this was 
sette a Parlement at London, that alle men schuld come thedir, whech where wone of 
dewte to be at the Parlement". Where was grete instauns mad to the Kyng that he 
schuld suffir the barnes to purpos certeyn articules whech schuld be worchip to God, 
an* profit to the reme. The Kyng graunted his consent, and swore, whatevir thei 
ordeyned, he schuld consent and conferme. Than the barones gadered outo here 
councell certeyn bischoppis, to make here party more strong 

“In the third jere of his regne he held anothir Parlement at London, aftir the tyme 
that he had mad that oth to the barnes: than he renewid the same oth befor alle the 
lordes. And thanne the bischop of Cauntyrbury, Maister Robert Wynchilseye, with 
alle his suffraganes, cursed all hem that schuld lette the entent of the barones. Than 
in the Cherch of Seynt Poule at London, in the presens of the Kyng, and lordes, and 
comownes, were red certeyn articles, among whech was red the Grete Chartere, and 
other thingis; and that he schuld conferme that his fader comaunded, for to put aliens 
fro his Court, and that all thing that schuld be do schuld be aftir the councel of the 
barnes; ne he schuld not begynne no werre withoute the same councelle ; and eke that 
he schuld exile the forseid Petir into Erlond. Aftir the Parlement the Kyng was very 
sory for the exile of Petir. and comoned with his Privy Councelle what remedy myte 
be had in this mater. Thei avised him that he schuld wedde the sister of the erl of 
Gloucester, that be swech mene he myte purchace the love of many lordes. Than the 
Kyng sent for him into Erlond, and maried him onto this woman. Than was Petir 
prouder thanne before, gadered gret good, and sent it to marchaundis handis. ‘The 
Kyng wex so poore, that he had not to fynde his household. The qween eke wrote to 
hir fader, Kyng of Frauns, compleyned of grete poverte. So the Kyng, compelled on 
o parte by nede, on the othir party be instauns of the lordes, compelled this Petir for to 
swere that he schuld in hast go oute of the lond, and nevir his live dwelle in no soile 
longing to the Kyng of Ynglond; and, if he ded the contrari, he schuld lese his hed. 
He went oute of this lond into Frauns, where the Kyng of Frauns commaunded al his 
officeres that, if thei mite take him, thei schuld keep him in hold, that he schuld com 
no more in Ynglond. Fro thens than went he into Flaunders; there was he not 
welkom. Mani places soute he; but at the last he cam ageyn to Ynglond. And whan 
the Kyng sey him, alle othis and covenauntis were forgoten, and he was welkom. . . . 

“In the V. 3ere of Edward, when Petir was come ageyn, the qween and alle the 
lordis were gretly meved; specialy Thomas of Lancaster, whech wus son to Edmund, 
the son of the First Edward, and be succession and heritage he cam to possession of 
V. erldammes:—Laneaster, and Leyceter, and Ferreris; than, aftir decese of Herry 
Lacy, erl of Lincolnne and Salisbury, be mariage of his doutir, he entered into tho to 
erldames. And when this Herry schuld dye, he cleped Thomas to him, and comaund 
him to stand’ with the rite of the reme, and that he schuld be governed be the councel 
of Gy, erl of Warwik. 

“ Aftir his deth, Thomas, at the prayer of the lordes, wrote to the Kyng that this 
Petir schuld be a voyded; and rode to the Kyng, whech was thanne at New Castelle. 
Whan the Kyng had sey that the lordes com with swech strength, he fled onto 
Tynmouth, and be the se led Petir to the Castelle of Scarborow, and there left him, 
comaunding the cuntre that thei stuf the Castel with vitail and with men. But, schort 
to seye, the lordes took this man?*, and he* prayed hem of no grace but on, that he myte 


« at London . . Parlement) om. C.C.C. x anjand,C.C.C. 

¥ him to stand] These words have been added in the margin in the MS. Pub. Lib., 
[Cambridge Public Library, ] apparently by the original scribe, on revision. 

2 this man] him, C.C.C. 

® man, and he] not in C.C.C.; added in the margin of the MS. Pub. Lib. 
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speke with the Kyng or he deied. Thei wold a loggid him in a town fast by Warwic 
thei clepe Dodington, but the erl of Warwik cam with strength, and led him to his 
Castel. And whan thei were in grete doute what thei schuld do with him, whether 
thei schuld lede him to the Kyng or not, a grete wittid man sayd thus :—‘ Many day 
have ye huntid, and failed of youre game: now have ye caute your prai. If he scape 
youre handis ye gete him not litely.’” Sone was he led oute, and his hed smet of. He 
called Gy of Warwik no othir name but ‘The Black Dog of Arderne;’ and in Gyis 
lordchip his hed was bityn fro the body. The careyn was buried amongst the 
Prechouris of Oxenforth ; his tresore, and all his jeweles thei sent to the Kyng.” 


We have already quoted the Editor’s opinion of the fairness with 
which Capgrave generally deals with his materials, and especially on the 
thoroughly English and manly spirit in which he discusses the relations 
then existing between the Pope and the English Church. The following 
extracts are a convincing proof (despite of the terrible abuse we find 
heaped upon Wiclif in another page) that Capgrave would have been a 
most zealous Reformer, had his lot been cast a hundred years later. Of 
Grosteste, the pioneer of the Reformation, we read, (at p. 156,)— 


“In the XXXVI. 3ere of hir® [Henry III.] regne deied Robert Grostede, born in 
Suffolk, and bischop of Lincolne. He beqwathe al his bokes to the Frere Menouris of 
Oxenforth. He had be at Rome, and pleted for the rite of the Cherch of Ynglond 
undir the Pope Innocent. For that same Pope* reised many new thingis of this lond, 
and gaf the benefices withoute consent of the Kyng, or patrones, or ony othir. And 
this same bischop Robert wrot and seid ageyn the Pope; and at Rome, in his presens, 
appeled fro him to the hy Kinge4 of Hevene. So cam he hom, and deied. And in his 
deth he appered to the Pope, and smet him on the side with the pike of his crosse staf, 
and seid thus: ‘ Rise, wrech, and come to the dom.’ This wordis herd the cubiculeris, 
and the strok was seyn in his side, for he deyed anon aftir that.” 


Not less striking is the manner in which our author deals with the pre- 
tensions of Pope Clement VI. to “grant ‘ provisions’ to foreign clergy, 
intruding them into English benefices :’’— 


“This Pope,” we read (at p. 210), “ gave the benefices of Ynglond to the cardinales 
that were vacaunt *, and mad newe tytiles theretof, That herd the Kyng, and with- 
stood it, and forbad, in peyne of prisonment, no man bryng no swech provysiones into 
his lond. And upon this he wrote a solempne letter onto the Pope that he schuld not 
interrupt the privilege of this lond, ne prive hem of her rite that were patrones of 
cherches. For whanne a aliene hath care of a puple that. knowith not her tonge, the 
goodes of the Cherch are trewly gadered, but the teching of soule is not had. Eke he 
wrote that it was perel onto the rem, that swech men schuld be promoted here that 
were enmyes to the lond, whech schuld knowe al the councel of the lond, to confusion 
of the same. And the clerkys of this lond, that were of gret letterure and of blessed 
lyf, schuld be rejecte, and alienes accepted: this schuld growe to gret mischef of the 
lond ; for few men schuld have appetite for tolerne. Many othir suasiones were in 
that lettere ageyn thoo provisiones.” 


We should be glad to make many more quotations, did‘ our space permit ; 
but have extracted enough to shew the character of the work under review, 
and the manner in which it has been edited. 

There is one subject, however, connected with it which we must not 
overlook,—we mean the great value attaching to this Chronicle in re- 
spect of philological investigations. Knowing, as we do, where and 
when it was written, we have in its pages accurate data for enabling 
us to form an estimate of the language of East Anglia in the middle 





> hir] his, C.C.C. 
* Pope] added above the line in a later hand in the MS. Pub. Lib., but forming part 
of the text in C.C.C. 


* Kinge] C.C.C.; written “ inge” by mistake in the MS. Pub. Lib. 
* that were vacaunt] om. C.C.C. , f thereto] there, C.C.C. 
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of the fifteenth century. These dialectical peculiarities, without perhaps 
being very prominent, are yet sufficiently distinct to admit of ready 
identification with the contemporary Promptorium Parvulorum on the 
one hand, and the Glossaries of Forby and Moore on the other. These 
Mr. Hingeston has been at some pains to examine; and the Glos- 
sary (with an introductory sketch of the Norfolk dialect) which he has 
appended to his volume, while it is indispensable to the general reader of 
the Chronicle, will undoubtedly fulfil his intention in compiling it, and 
“afford to the ‘philological student, in a concise and convenient form, such 
information as he may need to enable him to study the author's style, and 
the dialectic peculiarities which characterize his work 8.” This portion of 
the work doubtless admits of further illustration, but the editor evidently 
felt the Glossary, as it stands, to be supplementary to ‘iis legitimate task, 
and has very properly contented himself with providing enough to illustrate 
his author, leaving to others the separate work of digesting for philological 
purposes the material he has svstematised and arranged. 

It is necessary to say a few words on the MSS. which have been 
employed for this edition. The author’s autograph (on a close inspec- 
tion of the facsimile, we agree with the editor in his opinion on this 
point,) is extant in the Public Library at Cambridge, and this naturally is 
adopted by the editor as his text. A second copy, half a century at least 
later, is preserved among the Parker MSS. in the Library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, and from this the various readings are given. 
They are to a great extent unimportant, scarcely ever really amending the 
original, but in a few instances affording an equivalent for a word or 
phrase which had fallen into desuetude in the interval that had elapsed 
between the writing of the two copies. This MS. appears to have been 
very carefully collated—many of the various readings, in fact, being, in our 
opinion, almost unnecessarily minute. In this matter, however, doubtless 
it was Mr. Hingeston’s “wish to err rather on the side of unnecessary 
comprehension than of unjust exclusion.” 

We must not omit to mention the five interesting Appendices®: one is 
especially worthy of notice—the fourth, in which the Editor has printed 
the fragments of what he describes as ‘‘ Capgrave’s Guide to the Antiqui- 
ties of the City of Rome,” a work with the existence of which we were 
previously unacquainted, no notice of it occurring in Leland, Bale, Tanner, 
or (as far as we know) any other bibliographer. The history of the dis- 
covery of these fragments (by Mr. Hingeston himself, as we gather,) is 
curious. They have been recovered from the fly-leaves of two separate 
MSS., deposited in two distinct libraries,—the one half from a MS. in the 





& See p. 321. 

h The first contains extracts from the biographical works of Bale and Leland relating 
to Capgrave. 

The second, a very curious extract from Kennet’s “ Parochial Antiquities,” being a 
copy of a document from the chartulary of Boarstall, relating to the founders of the 
Austin Friary in Oxford, (on the site of which Wadham College now stands,) drawn up 
when Capgrave was Provincial of his order. 

The third contains the prologue to Capgrave’s other (extant) English work, the “ Life 
of St. Katherine,” with an introductory notice written by Sir Henry Spelman, and ex- 
tracted from one of the Rawlinson MSS. in the Bodleian Library, which was formerly 
in his possession. 

The fourth is that alluded to in the text. 

The fifth is an useful account of the Austin Friary at Lynn to which Capgrave 
belonged. 
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Library of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and the remainder (which is conse- 
cutive) from a volume in Balliol College Library. The identification was 
established by the close correspondence of the handwriting with that of 
the autograph MS. of the present Chronicle, and of the style of the matter 
of the fragments with that of the author’s other English works. The treatise 
has been thus mutilated in Capgrave’s own time, and apparently under his 
own immediate inspection, for both the MSS. in which these fragments 
occur contain one of his other writings, (the Commentary on the Creeds,) 
one being an autograph, the other carefully written by a scribe and cor- 
rected by Capgrave’s own hand. Possibly the remaining portions of this 
treatise may yet be recovered from other MSS., supposing them to have 
been treated in the same unscrupulous way. Mr. Hingeston conjectures 
that it was written when Capgrave was detained at Rome by illness, a 
circumstance to which the latter alludes in his Dedicatory Epistle to Gray, 
Bishop of Ely, prefixed to his Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. 
We shall resume our notice of Capgrave as an historian on the publication 
of the forthcoming volume of his treatise De Illustribus Henricis', 

It would be ungracious to conclude without saying something of the 
style in which these handsome volumes are got up. We have already 
alluded to the first-rate character of the facsimiles, and we are bound to 
say that the printing, paper, and binding of the books themselves are on a 
par with them ; and when the extremely low price at which they are sold 
is taken into consideration, we may fairly say that nothing is left for the most 
fastidious student of history or book-fancier to desire. Most heartily do 
we again congratulate the Master of the Rolls on the complete success 
which has attended his first issue, and we rejoice to hail it as an earnest of 
what we may expect from him for the future. 





' The following is a list of the remainder of the works for the present year, and 
which are now in preparation — 

Liber de illustribus Henricis of Capgrave, by the Rev. F. C. Hingeston. Peacock’s 
Repressor of the Clergy, by the Rev. Ch. Babington. Fasciculus Zizaniorum of Thomas 
de Walden, by the Rev. W. W. Shirley. Richard of Cirencester’s Speculum, by the 
Rev. J. E. B. Mayor. Three Lives of Edward the Confessor, by the Rev. H. R. Luard. 
Recueil des Croniques et Anchiennes istories de la Grant Bretaigne, a present nommé 
Engleterre, par Jehan de Waurin, by Mr. William Hardy. Epistole Adz de Marisco, 
by the Rev. J. S. Brewer. Chronicon de Vita atque Gestis Henrici VII., ad captionem 
Perkini Warbeck, by Mr. Gairdner. Redmanni Historia Henrici V.; Versus Rythmici 
in laudem Henrici V.; Elmham’s Metrical Chronicle, De gestis Henrici V.; by Mr. C. A. 
Cole. Eulogium (anonymi Benedictini), sive Chronicon usque ad a.D. 1367, in Five 
Books, by Mr. Hayden. ‘The Scottish Metrical Chronicle, by Mr. W. Turnbull. 

The Rev. J. Glover and the Rev. Charles Hardwick, of Cambridge, are also at work 
on Cambridge MSS. 
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THE CITY OF CHESTER®*. 


Tue original ground-plan of Chester is undoubtedly Roman—a parallelo- 
gram, with four gates, one in the centre of each face, the four streets 
crossing in the centre. The first objects of interest in this ancient city are 
the walls and the towers with which it was fortified, and which have been 
preserved in a more perfect state than usual. Portions of the substructure 
of these walls are Roman, but the greater part of the superstructure, the 
walls themselves, and the towers, are Edwardian, with a few repairs 
and reconstructions of comparatively recent date. .These modern parts 
are, however, confined to the inner side of the towers; the exterior of the 
walls and towers is almost entirely in its original. state, though the surface 
of the stone is much decayed. 

The Water Tower, or New Tower, was built in 1322; bythe citizens, at 
an expense of 100/.°, according to the contract with John ‘Helpstone, the 
architect. Large iron rings are attached to this tower for the purpose of 
fastening vessels, which formerly came close to the walls, before the harbour 
was choked up with sand. 

The meadow on the west of the city, beneath the walls, is called the 
Roodeye ; it was formerly covered by the waters of the river Dee at high 
tide, with the exception of an island*, on which stood a cross, or holy rood®. 

The Dee Bridge was built in 1280, by order of Edward I., in the place 
of a wooden one‘. It was widened in 1826, by the addition of a projecting 
footpath seven feet broad, which, although very convenient, has destroyed 
the ancient character of the bridge,—of which, however, seven arches re- 
main, of irregular size. : 

Perhaps the one feature for which Chester is most celebrated is Tur 
Rows, said to be perfectly unique, and the origin of which is very doubtful. 
They:consist of a passage, or bazaar, along the front of the first. floor of 
the houses, with only, a balustrade in front, the back part of the rooms 
being the shops.. The most probable origin of these rows is, that after 
some great fire, it was found more’ convenient to make the footway on the 
top of the cellars, or vaulted substructures, instead of in the narrow streets 
between them. It was the usual.custom in towns in the middle-ages® to 
protect the lower story, or cellar, which was half under ground, by a vault 





* The substance of this paper was read at the meeting of the Archwological Institute 
at Chester in July, 1857, by John Henry Parker, F.S.A. 

> In 1307, “the custom of murage was granted to the city for two years, to the 
reparation and amendment of the walls, and towards the paving thereof.” 

¢ Equal to about 2,000/. of our money. ~ . 

4 Eye, eyott, island. 

© The legend of the Holy Rood which was sentenced to be drowned for murder, and 
which floatetl to this spot, does not belong to my present object. 

f It had been carried away by a flood in the previous year: a tax was laid on the 
whole county to rebuild it. In 1499, the south end, being much decayed, was taken 
down and rebuilt. 

5 See “Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages,” vol. ii. p. 185. 
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of stone or brick. This was the storeroom, in which the merchandize or 
other valuable property was preserved. The upper parts of the houses 
were entirely of wood, and the whole of these being destroyed by fire, it 
was more easy to make the footway on the top of the vaults, leaving the 
roadway clear for Horses and carts. Many of these vaulted chambers of 
the medizval period remain in Chester, more or less perfect; some divided 
by modern walls, and used as cellars, others perfect, and used as lower 
shops or warehouses », 

The wooden houses built upon these vaults are chiefly of the seventeenth 
century. Several have rich ornamental panelling, carved beams, grotesque 
brackets, and corbels, in the usual style of the time of James I. The oldest 
of these wooden houses is believed to be the one called The Old Palace, or 
Stanley House; this bears the date of 1591: it was the palace or residence 
of the Stanleys of Alderley. Several of these wooden houses have been 
recently restored. They have generally a very picturesque and striking 
effect. One of the finest is that called Bishop Lloyd’s House, which bears 
the date of 1615, and the arms of the family of that prelate are carved in 
the panels. It is ornamented with sculptures of Scripture subjects. 

A Roman hypocaust remains in a very perfect state near the Feathers 
Hotel, considerabiy below the level of the street. 

The Castle has been almost entirely rebuilt. The only remains of ‘anti- 
quity are a portion of the Norman walls of the substructure next the river, 
much patched, and the square tower called Julian’s Tower. This was the 
gatehouse, built at the end of the twelfth century, during the period of the 
transition of styles, One side of it is built upon the Roman wall of the 
city, and one corner stands upon a Roman arch,—the vaulted passage 
through the tower remaining perfect, but walled up at both ends. Over it 
is a chapel, with a vault of transition Norman work, almost Early English, 
probably of about 1190 to 1200. The situation of the altar, with its 
piscina, credence, and locker, are plainly to be seen, though mutilated. 
There was a drawbridge from the outer entrance to the ancient wooden 
bridge which crossed the river at this spot, and there are remains of the 
causeway leading to it on the opposite side of the river. 

Of the Cathedral and St. John’s Church, a more full account will be 
given hereafter. The other churches are not very important, but a short 
notice of them may be acceptable. 

St. Bridget’s was rebuilt in 1825. St. Martin’s about 1721. 

St. Paul’s is modern, built in 1828. Little St. John’s is also modern. 

St. Mary-on-the-Hill is a church of the sixteenth century, in the late 
Perpendicular style, with aisles and a clerestory, and a good panelled roof. 





" For engravings of some of these storerooms, see The Chester Guide and GENT. 
Maa., Sept., 1856, p. 293. A very dreadful fire is said to have occurred in 1114, 
which consumed a large part of Chester, and which, Bradshaw says, was stopped by 
the exposure of the relics of St. Werburgh. Others are recorded in 1140 and 1180; 
and in 1231 it was again burnt by Llewellyn. It is possible that the Rows may have as 
remote an origin as this; such a custom, once established, would not be easily altered. 
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The tower is chiefly modern. The church itself has also been re-cased and 
carefully restored, chiefly by the exertions of the late much-lamented 
Mr. Massie. 

St. Michael’s is partly of the fourteenth century, on a Norman founda- 
tion. It has a north aisle, with arches of that period, and the chancel, 
which was finished in 1496, has a very good open timber roof of that date. 
The tower is carried on arches over a public passage, and has recently 
been rebuilt. 

St. Olave’s is a very small decayed church, with scarcely any architec. 
tural character. P 

St. Oswald’s is the south transept of the cathedral. It was some- 
times called St. Werburgh’s, because the monastery was placed within this 
parish, 

Christ Church is modern, built in 1837. 

St. Peter’s is a rude church in the latest style of Gothic, of the 

time of Henry the Seventh‘, and chiefly remarkable for its plan, which is 
nearly square,—it being divided by three arcades into four aisles of equal 
height, without any distinction of the chancel: the aisles are lofty and 
wide. The tower was rebuilt in 1578; it is engaged in one of the central 
aisles, and the arches on which it is carried have rather the appearance, 
from the mouldings, of being plain work of the fourteenth century, but the 
vault is clearly of late date. The south wall is modern. 

Trinity Church is another example of the latest Gothic work, much 
modernized, and devoid of any remarkable features. 

St. Nicholas Chapel is said to have been erected by the monks of St. 
Werburgh for the use of the parishioners of St. Oswald’s while the transept 
was rebuilding, but was not consecrated. It is now the Music Hall, and 
has a new front made at the east end; but the walls are of the fourteenth 
century, though raised with modern brick-work, and a new roof put on—it 
having been turned into a theatre before it was adapted to its present use. 
The side windows of the chancel retain their jamb-mouldings, and arches, 
and dripstones ; those of the nave have the original jamb-mouldings only, 
the arches having been altered in the fifteenth or sixteenth century. It 
was used for a long period as the church of St. Oswald’s parish. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Chester is Saighton Grange, one of 
the manor-houses belonging to the abbey of St. Werburgh, which was 
fortified in the time of Edward I. The gatehouse of that period remains 
perfect, with alterations of the time of Henry VIII. The gateway, with the 
groove for the portcullis, remains, and the room over it, in which is a good 
window of two lights, of early Decorated character, with seats in the jambs, 
and a good chimney, with a round shaft and battlemented at the top; also 
the top of the stair-turret : all these are good work of the time of Edward I. 





' The following entry in the Annals of Chester shews that the work was going on 
at that period :— 1489. This year St. Peter’s steeple was pointed, and by the parson 
and others a goose was eaten upon the top thereof, and part cast into the 4 streets.”— 
King’s “ Vale Royal,” part i. p. 76. 
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The upper room has had a range of windows introduced in the time of 
Henry VIII., and on the outside is a niche, with a figure of the Virgin ; 
also a remarkable oriel window, oddly placed on the side of the tower, part 
of the alteration of the time of Henry VIII. To this tower wings have 
been added in the time of James I., and there is a good staircase of that 
period. The rest of the house is modern. 


Sr. Joun’s Cuurcn. 

The collegiate church of St. John the Baptist, in the east part of the city 
of Chester, is mentioned in the Domesday survey, and had then twelve 
houses belonging to it. This clearly proves that there was a monastic 
establishment here in the Saxon times; and the Saxon legends mention 
that King Edgar was rowed up the river Dee by eight petty kings, or 
chiefs, from his own palace to the church or monastery of St.John the 
Baptist. Peter, bishop of Lichfield, who was consecrated in 1067, removed 
his episcopal see to Chester, where he died and was buried in 1086. His 
successor, Robert de Limesey, translated his see from Chester to Coventry 
in 1095. It is probable, therefore, that the early Norman part of this 
church belongs to the period between 1067 and 1095. The massive piers 
and semicircular arches of the nave belong to this period, but the triforium 
and clerestory built upon them are of transitional character, and belong to 
quite the end of the twelfth century. 

It appears that when the second Norman bishop, in 1095, removed the 
see to Coventry, and abandoned the plan of making this church the cathe- 
dral of the three united dioceses of Chester *, Lichfield, and Coventry, that 
the fabric of the church was left very incomplete; and the funds on which 
its completion depended being thus removed, the monks of the Priory 
of St. John were left in a very forlorn state, with a large church com- 
menced, and little more than commenced. It is true that the work 
had been carried on for about twenty years, but that was comparatively 
a short period, according to the custom of that age, when a large church 
was commonly a century in the course of erection, and the rebuilding in 
a new style was often commenced before the original plan was completed,— 
as was probably the case in the rival church of St.Werburgh. Before the 
bishop deserted St. John’s, the whole of the foundations had been laid, but 
no part finished—unless, possibly, the choir, which was afterwards rebuilt. 
The portions which remain of this early Norman work are the arches and 
piers of the nave. The piers are round, and extremely massive, with plain 
capitals, and the arches merely recessed, with square edges, without any 
mouldings ;—the four great arches which carried the central tower, with 
shafts attached to the piers: these are of precisely the same character as 





* Tt was, however, long considered as the cathedral church of the diocese of Chester 
proper, and in 1398 King Richard II. was present at the installation of John Burghill, 
and “entertained many of the prime nobility on that occasion.”—Cowper’s MSS., ap. 
Ormerod, vol. i. p. 195. 


GENT. Mag. Vox. CCIV. Nn 
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those of the nave ;—and one bay of the choir, with its aisles. On the north 
side, this bay of the aisle is turned into a modern vestry, but over it is one 
of the arches of the triforium 
arcade, which is of the same 
plain, early character as the 
nave. On the south side, the 
first bay of the aisle is tolerablyv 
perfect, and is richer work, of 
rather later date than the rest. 
There is an ornamental arcade 
at the foot of the wall, and a 
window over it; these are of 
very good, pure Norman work, 
but not quite so early a cha- 
racter as the nave-arches. The 
arches opening from the choir 
to the aisles are also enriched 
with bold round mouldings, 
while those of the nave have 
none. In the aisle the spring- 
ing of the Norman vault may 
be seen, but it does not appear — 
to have been completed. The 
outer wall of this aisle is con- 
tinued along a second bay, 
with a continuation of the 
small arcade, and a second 
window of the same pattern 
as the one in the first bay. 
On the exterior this window 
is richly ornamented with zigzags and shafts, and is turned into a door- 
way: the exterior of the first window is hid by a modern chimney, 
but is probably the same. The transepts were entirely destroyed at the 
Reformation, when the size of the church was reduced to adapt it for 
parochial use only. 

From these slight indications we must infer, that whatever work the 
monks did during the century after they were deserted by their bishop was 
confined to the choir, which was most probably completed during that 
interval; and they were then enabled to turn their attention to the nave, 
which had so long remained unfinished. Their predecessors had built the 
pier-arches only; they now, having collected funds for the purpose, set to 
work to build a triforium and clerestory in the very best style of their age: 
this was the beautiful period of transition, about 1190, and a finer specimen 
of a triforium and clerestory of that period does not exist, than this of 
St. John’s, Chester. The plan of making the two exactly uniform, so that 
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WINDOW OF TSE SOUTH CHOIR AISLE, 


it may be called a double triforium or a double clerestory, is considered 
unique ; no other example of this very beautiful arrangement being readily 
called to mind. 

We have hitherto spoken of the nave as if it had been completed in the 
same manner the whole length; this was, however, not the case. At the 
west end, two bays are wanting, of which the foundations only were laid, 
as also the foundations of two large western towers, one at the west end of 
each of the aisles, according to the usual custom in large churches of the 
early Norman period. Of these towers, the foundations only of the southern 
one had been laid!. The northern tower had made more progress; the 
lower story had been built, as we see by the walls, and the arch which was 
to have communicated with the north aisle. These Norman walls were 
cased on the exterior and the upper part built in the time of Henry VIL., 
and the tower now appears entirely as one of that period; the surface of 
the stone, which has been richly ornamented with panelling, especially on 
the north side, which was most exposed to view, has again perished so 





' These were uncovered under Mr. Parker’s directions previous to the meeting 
of the Institute, July 22, 1857. 
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much as to require to be renewed a second time. There is a record, 
quoted by Mr. Ormerod in his admirable “History of Cheshire,” that 
“in 1572 a great portion of the steeple fell in, and in 1574 two-fourths 
of the whole steeple from top to bottom fell upon the west end of the 
church, and broke down a great part of it;’’ but it is probable that this 
refers to the central tower, or great steeple, and not to the present western 
tower, the work of which is not Elizabethan. The image of St. Giles the 
Abbot, with his usual emblem, the stag, in his hand, in its niche on the 
west side, could not have been put up after the Reformation. 

To return to the work of our good old monks. When they had put 
their beautiful triforium and clerestory on 
the arches of the nave, there was still an 
awkward gap at the west end; and, de- 
spairing of raising sufficient funds to com- 
plete so large a church, they determined 
to shorten the nave at the west end, or 
rather not to carry out that part of the 
original plan; and they built up a west 
wall, accordingly. There is no very clear 
indication at what period this west wall 
was built, the present window being 
modern, and the surface of the stone very 
much decayed; but the jamb of the west 
window on each side has a round moulding 
on the angle, of late Norman character, 
corresponding with a similar moulding in 
the clerestory ; and as the wall is a thick one 
at each end, though not so thick in the 
middle, under the window, it was probably é 
intended to be temporary only. w Gz 

This much, however, is clear, that the ates 
western bay on each side of the present 
nave is different from the rest, and a few years later; there are cracks 
and appearances of a settlement, especially on the north side: the work 
has been abruptly cut off, and the west wall built up against it; and it 
seems probable that the monks, being apprehensive that the foundations 
of the western pier on the south side would give way, in consequence 
of the enormous weight and thrust which it had to sustain,—far beyond 
what it was intended for,—hastily built up a massive square buttress to 
receive the thrust of the arcade, and carried on a wall to connect this with 
the tower. In this wall there is a late Norman window, the splay of which 
shews that it opened from the aisle, or passage, to the site of what would 
have been the west end of the nave, if it had been completed. A later 
door and window have been inserted in this wall farther to the west, but 
that is not material, and fragments of rich Norman moulding in the arch 











JAMB AND SILL OF THE WEST WINDOW, 
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BUITRESS AND WINDOW AT WEST END OF NAVE, TOWER-ARCH, 


of the door seem rather to: shew that there was originally a Norman 
doorway here ™. 

The beautiful Early English porch had probably been commenced 
before this alteration of plan had been decided on, as it opens partly into 





™ It is the opinion of some for whose judgment I have a great respect, that all this 
work at the north-west corner of the church is post-Reformation work, perhaps of the 
time of Queen Mary, when the church was again adapted for the Roman ritual, and 
that all idea of this being Norman work is a mere fancy of my own. I am well aware 
how apt antiquaries are to be led’away by a fancy,’which a practical knowledge of con- 
struction often destroys at once, but in the present instance the corroborative proofs 
which I have mentioned above appear to me too strong to be thus set aside. Why 
should there be this imitation of Norman or of Roman work at this corner, and no 
trace of it at the east end or at the end of either of the transepts, if the work was all 
done at the same time? I have never met with an instance of a small window with a 
wide splay in work of the time of Edward VI., or Mary, or Elizabeth, nor mouldings 
similar to those on the buttress and the imposts of the tower-arch: the hood-moulding 
over the arch in the inside of the tower is of the character of the thirteenth century, 
and has either been added, or it is transition work, or possibly the arch rebuilt of old 
fragments; but the jambs and imposts are plain, massive, pure Norman work, and the 
doorway has Norman ornaments in the arch, though it may have been rebuilt—1.H.P. 
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the sort of lobby thus formed. The porch is fine Early English, but early 
in the style, belonging almost to the same work as the triforium; it has 
two lancet windows on each side, an outer doorway much decayed, and an 
inner doorway tolerably perfect, with a fine suite of arch-mouldings and 
shafts in the jambs. 

The windows of the north aisle are of transition Norman character 
within, but modernized on the exterior. Those of the south aisle are a 
little later, having the round abacus, while those on the north side have it 
square. Several of these ancient windows have had their sills cut through, 
and have been lengthened to give light under the hideous galleries, or 
“« scaffoldys,’’ with which the church is disfigured. An attempt was made 
about ten years ago to restore the exterior of the south aisle ; it is fortunate 
that it was not carried any further". 

We must now turn our attention again to the choir and the eastern 
portion of the church. The wall was built across at its present position in 
the time of Elizabeth, and old windows of the time of Edward I. were used 
up again and built in—one of which remains at the end of the south aisle, 
and should be re-opened; the others have been modernized. The following 
passages from King’s ‘“‘ Vale Royal” and Mr. Ormerod’s History will best 
illustrate this part of the subject :— 

“1470. This yexr St. John’s Church in Chester was covered with lead.”—King’s 
* Vale Royal,” part i. p. 74. 

Lysons mentions (p. 622) an agreement recorded on a brass plate, with- 
out date, that “the Dean and Canons, in consideration of the cost which 
the inhabitants had been at in building the steeple, allow them to have the 
use of the bells for all dirges and anniversaries, paying only a small fee to 
the clerk, and on condition that the bells should not be rung during divine 
service.” —[{This must have been shortly before the Reformation, and pro- 
bably applies to the present west tower. | 

From the report of the commissioners in the time of Edward VI. :— 

“Md. The bodye of the same church thoughte sufficient to serve the said parishioners, 
with the charge of xx/i., so that the whole chancell with the two aisles may be well re- 
served for the King’s Majestie, having upon them lead to the quantities of xxxviii. 
fothers.” 

Whereupon the chancel and two aisles, having upon them thirty-eight 
fothers of lead, and four bells, were sold for the benefit of the king. 

“ In 1574 two quarters of the steeple did fall down from the top to the bottom, and 
in the fall brake down a great part of the west end of the church.” King’s “ Vale 
Royal,” part i. p. 87. 

“In 1581 the parishioners obtained the church of the Queen, and began to build up 


part of it; also the west and south sides of the tower. They cut off all the chapels 
above the choir, and the church was included within an oblong enclosure.” 





» But it is very desirable that both sides of the clerestory should be carefully 
restored on the exterior, where the stone is so much decayed that all character is lost ; 
and the windows should be re-opened and glazed. ‘This piece of restoration, or more 
properly of repair, would not be costly ; and as a general wish is strongly expressed in 
the city and neighbourhood that something should be done, this would be the best 
thing to do.—Great caution is necessary in meddling with such a church as this. 
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The transepts were shortened at this period, as is evident from the old 
plans of the church, several of which are preserved in the Randle Holmes’ 
collections, and one is here reduced from them. 

The following extract from Brown Willis’s ‘‘ Survey of the Cathedrals” 
affords further evidence of this fact, and also shews that it was the central 
tower which fell in the time of Elizabeth :— 

“In Mr. Dodsworth’s MSS. in the publick library at Oxon ° is exhibited some account 
of what antiquities remained in St. John’s Church, which was reputed the ancient 
cathedral, and was truly a magnificent fabrick, and extended itself East, West, North, 
and South, considerably farther than the present church; as may be discerned by any 
person that observes where it has been shortened in every part, and contracted at the 
end of the Cross everywhere, as has been the tower or steeple, removed from the 
middle, on account of its falling down in Queen Elizabeth’s time, An. 1574, and set at 
the West end thereof, An. 1581, as every author tells us. The parishioners having ob- 
tained the church of the Queen, began to build up part of it again, and cut off all the 
chapels above the choir, befure which it seemeth to me to have been at first nowise 
inferior to that of St. Werburg’s for largeness, where Henry VIII. fixed the cathedral 
church.”—Brown Willis’s Survey of the Cathedrals, 1719, vol. i. p. 320. 


The oblong enclosure was probably the wall, still existing, enclosing 
the ruins of the choir, and the Early English doorway in this wall was 
inserted at that time from some other place. The picturesque ruins of the 
east end are a curious jumble of styles. The early Norman arch at the 
east end of the choir opening originally to the apse remains tolerably 
perfect; on the north side of it is a transition Norman pointed arch, with 
a remarkable capital in imitation of basket-work. There were, doubtless, 
three Norman apses, but these have been destroyed?. In the place of the 
southern apse a fine chapel has been built, in the Decorated style of the 
fourteenth century, now also a mere ruin’, The lady-chapel, or at least 
the central division of the east end, has extended one or two bays beyond 
this chapel, as indicated by the jamb of a window of the same age as the 
side-chapel. The whole of these eastern chapels appear to have been re- 
built at that time, and there is some appearance of tracery having been 
introduced into the Norman arch", so as to have made a screen of it, 
between the choir and the lady-chapel. 

On the south side of the choir-aisle, and joining on to it at the west end, 
is a vaulted substructure of the thirteenth century, with a groined vault, 
with ribs, carried on a central pillar; and in the room over it are remains 
of Early English lancet windows. This may have been the chapter-house, 
with its crypt or lower chamber ; or it may have been only the vestibule to 





° I have examined these MSS. in the Bodleian Library, but without success; I could 
not find the passage referred to by Browne Willis—1.H.P. 

» In the old plan, taken soon after the dissolution, there is an octagonal apse, like 
the bay window of a hall; and from the description, it appears to have had a vault 
enriched with fan-tracery, probably part of the work erected in 1470. 

* The following entry in the Public Records probably relates to one of these 
chapels :—* Pat. 16 Ric. II. de fraternitate S. Marie et S.Annz fundanda in capella 
8. Anne apud collegium S. Johannis.” 

* In the piers on each side of the arch there are indications of staircases, as if there 
had been an upper chapel for the exhibition of relies on certain festivals, with ascend- 
ing and descending stairs for the worshippers who usually thronged on such occasions. 
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the chapter-house. In an old plan of the church, it is called “the cham- 
bers of the church’s priests;” and Lysons (p. 623) considers that it was 
most probably the habitation of the vicars choral. The entrance at pre- 
sent is on the first floor, through the Norman window of the south aisle 
of the choir, before mentioned, turned into a doorway. It is probable 
that the Early English doorway in the north wall was removed from the 
south side, and was the original entrance to the chapter-house. 


We are indebted for the engravings which illustrate this Paper to the liberality of 
the patron, and others interested in the church :—The Marquis of Westminster for the 
steel plates, by Le Keux, of the exterior and interior; the Rev. Francis Grosvenor, 
curate, for the woodcut by Jewitt of the Norman window; the Rev. T. N. Hutchinson 
for the drawings and the elevation of part of the nave; Mr. James Harrison for the 
ground-plan,—to which additions have been made from the old survey; Mr. Hugh 
Roberts for the use of the view of the church and ruins. 





Copy from a Record of the dissolved Colleges of St. John and Fraternity 
of St. Anne. 
HANSHALL’sS CHESHIRE, p. 248. 


“ Be yt had ever in mynde, y' the Deane and Chanons of this Colledge Churche have 
granted by their Chapter seale to the Parishioners of the same for ever, that they for 
such costes y® have bene att in the buyldinge of the Steple shall have the belles ronge 
freely at all Diriges and anniversaries for the inhabitants of the same without payinge 
any thinge to the Sextone, or any other, so yt the Clarke, yf he fynde ryngers, shall 
have for fyve bells viij¢., iij. or iiij. bells, vj¢., for ij’., iiij4.; and yf the parishioners fynd 
ryngers of their owene costes, then the Clarke to have ij4. Alsoe y* parishioners bynd 
themselves that the belles shall not be ronge to dysturbe the Devyne service ; also 
parishioners bynd themselves to amend all faultes and charges of bells and steple within 
one quarter of a yeare’s warninge, except the stone worke and belles to be caste, which 
must be done by the Deane and Chanons, and the parishioners indifferently, as doth 
more playneley appeare in the composicion which doth remayne in the treasure-house 
of this cittie.” 


This agreement probably refers to the central tower, which was rebuilt 
by the parish, but fell a second time. The document is valuable as proving 
that in the time of Henry VIII. there were two cathedrals in Chester, 
with two deans and two chapters, St. John’s and St. Werburgh’s. The 
rivalry which had been carried on between the two monasteries for so 
many years was then brought to a climax, and soon afterwards St. John’s 
was cut down to the dimensions of a parish church, and St. Werburgh’s was 
made the cathedral. In neither instance was the church ever completed 
according to the original design. 


There are now no remains of the Zable alluded to in the following 
record :— 


“ This is a true copye of a table of brasse, whiche was fyxed in the walle of the old 
steple of this Colledge Church of St. Johne’s in Chester, lately fallen downe And 
the same table of brasse fixed upon stone was founde the x'® daie of Maye 1583, and 
now remaineth in the sayd parish Churche in the custodie of the Churchwardens.” 


The table in question is the verse from Bradshaw’s Life of St. Werburgh, 


so frequently quoted in notices of the church. 
6 
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A plan of this church, made in the year 15895, is preserved in the British 
Museum, Harl. MSS. 2,073, and the following references are there 
given :— 


A. The quire of the church, wherein a fair window, was lately re-edified with 
standeth a very fair window lately stone. 
built, with all that east end of the M. A part of the church, at the east end, 
wall. behind the newly-built window, which 
B. The body of the church, wherein stand- now standeth ruinated, and is a garden 
eth the pillars and the pews. or yard, to keep tymber therein, some 
C. A little low old chapel, now used as tyme a part of the church. 
a store-house to the church. N. A fine little chappel, or the sanctum 
D. An aisle belonging to the church, lately sanctorum of the church (part ruinated), 
fallen down, and ruinous at the north being arched, and richly adorned with 
corner. [The north transept. | carved work in the stone; the walling 
E. Another isle opposite, the roof whereof and stones gone. (A chapel of 1470.) 
is ruinated and fallen down: the height O, P, Q. Diverse chappels and fair rooffs, 
of the wall is fourteen yards high. [The vaulted, or arched over with stone, 
south transept. | richly carved and gilt, with walks on 
F. An house built to the church-wall-side, the sides ruinated, yet part of the out- 
reputed to be the woolen and linen ward old walls standing, with divers of 
webster’s meeting-house, or hall. [Now the old piltars and partitions, belonging 
destroyed. | to-the colledge. 
G. A garden belonging to the house, built. RR. An-‘house or some chambers, sometyme 
by the porch of the church. belonging to the church-priests, yet 
H. A little house adjoining to the church standing, partly in a reparation. 
porch. [These have also been removed.| §&. The south side of the steeple, which is 
I, The church porch. decayed *. 
K. The steeple, whereof the one-half, or T. The west side of the steeple, which is 
two sides, are ruinated, and is build- decayed '. 
ing, being already neere twelve yards, V. The whole and very fair and sound 
and so standeth unfinished, being a side of the steeple. 
very fair steeple, about twenty-six yards W. The other standing-side of the steeple. 
high. X. The old parish church ? or chappell of 
L. The ruins of the west end of the St. James, now used for a garner. [Since 
church, whereof part of the steeple, removed. | 
and the west end of the church, and 





* There are several copies of this plan, and the titles written on them are not 
exactly alike. 

On fol. 30 the title is, “The ground plott of St. John’s, Chester, as it was standing 
in 1589.” 

On fol. 79, “The ground plot of St. John’s, as it was in its ruins, 1589.” 

On fol. 77, “ The ground plott of St. John’s Colledge in Chester, before it was ruinated 
by the fall of the steeple which stood in the middle of the church, cathedral like.” 

This last is very important for the history of the building, and fully confirms the 
view which I had taken from an examination of the existing remains before I was aware 
of the existence of this evidence. 

‘ It is most probable that the outer surface or casing only was the part decayed and 
rebuilt at this period; the inner part of the wall does not appear to have fallen down. 
If the whole wall on the south and west sides of the tower had fallen down, the stair- 
case-turret at the corner must have fallen also, which was evidently not the case. The 
panelling on the south side can hardly be later than the time of Henry VIII., and shews 
that this side of the tower was treated as external work when it was thus ornamented. 
The upper part of the tower has evidently been cased and extensively repaired, or 
partly rebuilt. If it had ever been engaged in the west end of the nave, it must have 
shewn marks of the junction of the roof; but it has none—neither weather-moulding, 
nor any other sign of a roof having been joined on to it; there is every appearance that 
it always stood as much isolated as it does at present. There would have been no 
buttress on the south side if it had been inside the church. 


GENT. Mac. Vor. CCIV. 
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ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE 
KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 
(No. IIL) 


In our former papers we have seen something of the nature of the pro- 
perty possessed by the Order in rural districts, and have also had a glimpse 
at the mode in which it was managed by its custodians while in the King’s 
hands. We have seen that there was a chapel on each manor, in four out 
of the five instances cited, and it is not at all improbable that there was 
one at Hanningfeld also when the Templars held it, for we have noticed 
the suppression of one at Copmanthorp when in the hands of the Hos- 
pitallers*. Each of these had a suitable provision in furniture and books 
for the due celebration of divine service, but the present document will add 
many most curious particulars of kindred nature, relating as it does to the 
Temple lands in London and its suburbs, including of course the renowned 
New Temple itself. 

It is somewhat surprising that so remarkable a proceeding as the seizure 
of the whole body of Templars in England, in Wales, in Scotland, and in 
Ireland, on a single day in each country, should have been passed over in 
silence by our most received modern historians. Hume, Henry, Lingard, 
and Turner, who each devote a section or a note to the suppression of the 
Order, leave unnoticed the strange and stealthy commencement of the pro- 
ceedings in England, though these are minutely detailed on the Close Roll 
of the first year of Edward II. We may with propriety draw therefrom a 
brief statement, as introductory to the document we have to print, which is 
a Sheriffs’ account that apparently embodies the chief particulars of a lost 
return made to the King’s writ of seizure. 

The Templars, as is known, were seized all over France, in the month 
of October, 1307, by order of Philip le Bel; they were thrown into dun- 
geons, and tortured, and many were eventually put to death. Edward IL, 
who had contracted a marriage with the daughter of Philip, adopted his 
policy so far as to seize on the knights and their effects, and convert these 
latter to his own purposes, but he happily did not proceed further. The 
brethren, it is true, were treated with extreme cruelty and injustice, but 
the blame of this appears to rest mainly on the papal inquisitors who con- 
ducted the process in this country. 

The Close Roll of 1 Edward II. (m. 13, in ced.) gives minute informa- 
tion as to the steps taken in England. By a writ tested at Westminster, 
Dec. 15, 1307, the sheriffs of every county were informed that the king 
was about to proceed to parts beyond the seas, and intended to remain 
there a short time. During his absence, it was his wish that certain 
matters relating to the conservation of the peace and the tranquillity of the 
kingdom should be explained to each sheriff, by a writ to be afterwards 
directed to him. Each sheriff is therefore commanded to warn a certain 
number of discreet and trustworthy men of the county, whether knights or 
others, upon whose fidelity he can rely, to meet him at a place named, on 
the morrow of the Epiphany, January 7, 1308, very early in the morning, 
at which time and place he the sheriff is to be present in his own proper 
person to do and perform what shall be contained in the said writ, and also 
what shall be directed by its bearer. 





* See Gent. Maa., vol. cciii. p. 521. 
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The sheriff of Bedford and Bucks was to summon twelve men to meet 
him for this purpose at Woburn; he of Cambridge and Huntingdon, a 
like number at Cambridge ; the other sheriffs were to assemble ten men at 
Launceston, ten at Carlisle, ten at Exeter, twelve at Waltham (for Essex 
and Hertford), twelve at Gloucester, ten at Hereford, twelve at Canterbury, 
ten at Lancaster, twelve at Lincoln, twelve at London, and six at West- 
minster, twenty at Thetford (for Norfolk and Suffolk), ten at Northampton, 
ten at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, fourteen at Sandyacre (for Notts and Derby), 
twelve at Abingdon (for Oxon and Berks), ten at Oakham, fourteen at 
Lichfield (for Salop and Stafford), twelve at Shirburn (for Somerset and 
Dorset), ten at Winchester, twelve at Guildford (for Surrey and Sussex), 
fourteen at Monks’ Kirkby (for Warwick and Leicester), ten at Appleby, 
ten at Wilton, ten at Worcester, and twenty-four at York. 

These writs were followed on the 20th of December by two others ad- 
dressed to the sheriffs, and tested at Byfleet. By the first, each sheriff is 
informed that another writ is sent to him by a clerk of the king, who is 
named, He is commanded to swear before the clerk that he will act faith- 
fully according to the instructions in it contained, and without revealing 
the same to any person, in such manner as the clerk shall direct. He is 
then to open the writ before the clerk, and between them they are to cause 
the same to be executed without delay, taking an oath of secresy from the 
men who are to be summoned to assist. 

The second writ contains the sheriff's instructions, and they are precise 
enough. On Wednesday next after the feast of the Epiphany, (Jan. 10,) 
early in the morning, the sheriff and his assistants are to take into custody 
all the Knights Templars within the bailiwick. All their lands and tene- 
ments, goods and chattels, are to be seized into the King’s hands, together 
with all charters, writings, and muniments relating to the same, and an inven- 
tory made by indenture in the presence of the custos of the house, and of two 
lawful men of the neighbourhood, one part to remain with the custos, the 
other with the sheriff. The lands of the Order are to be properly cultivated, 
and the knights removed from their houses, and kept in safe custody*, but 
they are not to be cast into any straight or loathsome prison, and they are 
to be decently maintained out of the sequestrated estates. When these 
things are performed, the sheriff is to make a return to the treasurer and 
barons of the Exchequer of the names of the knights arrested, and of the 
lands seized, together with a copy of the inventories, so that the court may 
be informed thereof by the morrow of the Purification, (Feb. 3, 1308). 

A writ was on the same day (Dec. 20) addressed to John Wogan, the 
justiciary, and the treasurer of the Exchequer of Dublin ; to John of Bre- 
tagne, the custos, and Eustace de Cotesbach, the chamberlain, of Scotland ; 
and to Walter Petherton, Hugh Audeley, and Robert Holland, the justices 
of West Wales, North Wales, and Chester, which was accompanied by an 





> Though this measure was so secretly taken, it is probable that some intimation of 
what was intended reached the Order; for we find among other documents at Carlton 
Ride the returns to an inquiry into colourable conveyances which they were suspected 
of having made immediately preceding the seizure. 

© From other entries on the Close Roll it would appear either that some of the 
Templars succeeded in evading the general seizure, or else that they afterwards made 
their escape. In 3 Edw. II., m. 21, the sheriff of Staffordshire is directed to seize all 
Templars who have not been arrested, and send them prisoners to London, (Sept. 14, 
1309); in m. 14 he is warned that several are still wandering about in the secular 
habit, “sowing the seeds of apostasy,” (Dec. 14); and m. 39 orders the seizure of any 
still at liberty in Ireland. 
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ordinance of the king and his council, for the arrest of all the Templars 
upon one and the same day, to be fixed by the respective parties, but so as 
to be carried into execution before any report could arrive of what had 
been done in England; and they were to return their proceedings therein 
to the barons of the English Exchequer. 

The returns thus ordered were doubtless made, but they are not now to 
be found, and we are obliged to accept instead such documents as the one 
that we here print, which, as will be seen, abounds with references to 
“ Rotulo de particulis,” and is numbered 7 on “ Rotulus de Terris Tem- 
plariorum de tempore Edwardi Secundi,”’ preserved at Carlton Ride. 

From this record we learn that Nicholas Picot and Nigel Drury, the 
sheriffs of London, on the appointed day made seizure of the New Temple, 
and also of its inmates. Eight brethren only seem to have been found 
there“, but before the sheriffs’ term of office expired, they received six 
more ®, (apparently from the sheriff of Kent,) and one of each num- 
ber died‘. No mention is made of the seizure of the grand master, 
(William de la More,) or of the prior, nor is there any charge for their 
maintenance, but the palfrey of the former, valued at 100 shillings, was 
taken and sold, and his wardrobe and household stuff sequestered, though 
after a time restored to him; when also Michael de Baskervile, the pre- 
ceptor, and John de Stoke, the treasurer, were liberated. The rest of the 
captives were on the 30th of November delivered over to the new sheriffs, 
William Basing and James the Butler, to whom was also transferred what 
remained of the property of the Order, which it appears had in the interval 
been rather freely, if not very prudently, dealt with. A water-mill on the 
river Fleet had been pulled down, but the sale of the materials had not paid 
the cost; the fruit in the garden had been sold in gross at a sum not much 
exceeding the gardener’s wages; most of the horses, whether the high-bred 
palfrey or the cart and mill drudges, had been sold; so had the pigs, both 
young and old; so had a part of the church furniture. But, per contra, 
4d. per diem had been bestowed on the maintenance of each prisoner, 
3d. per diem on each of their custodians, (at first four, but soon reduced to 
two,) the bolts and bars and locks had been duly looked to; a janitor and 
a horseboy had been retained, and six chaplains had been paid for masses 
celebrated for the king’s ancestors; a clerk had been employed at 2d. per 
diem to gather in the rents; provender had been bought for the live stock, 
and small sums had been paid on account to certain corrodaries, who ought 
to have had bed and board in the New Temple for the rest of their lives, 
but were now suddenly sent about their business. 

After this general Receipt and Discharge, we have a long and curious 
enumeration of Divers Goods of the Templars, and how disposed of; some 
found in what we should now term the butler’s pantry, some in a certain 
chamber supra Dispensariam, some in the kitchen, the stable, and the 
brewhouse; the wardrobe of the Master, the contents of the dormitories, 
and of the chambers of certain of the brethren who appear to have had 
private apartments. For reasons very possibly obvious enough in the four- 
teenth century, but not known now, this personal property was after a time 





4 Michael de Baskervile, the preceptor; John de Stoke, the treasurer; Ade le Ma- 
zon, Thomas de Burton, Richard de Herwyk, William de Herford, Peter de Otringham, 
and Thomas de Stauntdon. 

* Ralph de Barton, Imbert de Blaunk, Hugh de Kyrketoft, Thomas de Ludham, 
Ralph de Malton, and Robert de Sautre. 

f Ade le Mazon, Feb.16; Hugh de Kyrketoft, Nov. 1. 
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restored to some of the owners, by order of the king®, but the rest was re- 
tained by the sheriffs, and duly handed over to their successors in office. 

We have now to offer to our readers the portion of the lengthy account 
of Nicholas and Nigel which embraces the particulars above summarized. 
Another paper will give their inventory of the contents of the two churches 
in the New Temple, of the valuables and the reliques in the vestry, and 
how they were disposed of; and will also shew what stock they found, and 
how many acres of land they tilled, in what are now the brick and mortar 
suburbs of Paddington, Hampstead, and Hendon. 


No. XI—COMPOTUS NICHOLAI PICOT rt NIGELLI DRURI. 


Compotus Picholat ¥Picot, unius Vicecomitum Londonie, et Migelli Bruri, alterius 
Vicecomitum Londonie, per Hugonem de Waltham attornatum suum, de exitibus 
omnium reddituum et tenementorum que fuerunt [Magistri et] Fratrum Militum 
Templi, in Civitate et suburbio Londonie, et que Rex certis de causis capi fecit in 
manum suam, una cum bonis et catallis ipsorum fratrum ibidem existentibus, per 
breve Regis, a die Mercurii proxima post festum Epiphanie Domini, videlicet, 
x. die Januarii, anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi primo, usque festum 
Sancti Michaelis proximo sequens, et ab eodem festo usque xiiij. diem Novembris 
proximo sequentem, antequam liberarent redditus et tenementa bona et catalla 
predictorum fratrum, uno cum corporibus eorundem fratrum, Willelmo de Basingg 
et Jacobo le Botiler tune Vicecomitibus Londonie, per Indenturam inter eosdem 
Vicecomites et predictos Nicholaum et Nigellum inde confectam. 


RECEPTA. 

Idem reddit compotum de liiijs. ij’. de redditu assiso recepto de quibusdam tene- 
mentis in Civitate et suburbio Londonie, de redditu suo aretro existente die capci- 
onis reddituum et tenementorum predictorum, de termino Natalis Domini tunc 
proximo preterito, sicut continetur in Rotulo de particulis, quem liberarunt in 
Thesauro. 

Et de 1', xiiijs. v4. ob. de redditu ibidem, de terminis Pasche et Sancto Johannis 
Baptiste et Sancti Michaelis, sicut continetur ibidem. 

Et de xls, receptis de iij. quarteriis siliginis, iiij. quarteriis avene, et iiij. quarteriis 
brasei ordei, inventis in granario apud Novum Templum Londonie, sicut! venditis, 
sicut continetur ibidem. 

Et de x, vijs. v4. receptis de v. equis contentis in Indentura, cum lvij*. x4. de xxx. 
porcis et porcellis inventis extra indenturam ibidem, cum iijs. de coreo j. equi de 
morina * vendito, sicut continetur ibidem. 

Et de lxxvjs. viij’. de feno ibidem invento sicut vendito. 

Et de Ix’. de fructu gardini ibidem sicut vendito in grosso. 

Et de xxxvij’. viij’. de j. calice, uno veteri vestimento, ij. mitris, ij. parvis coffris de 
ebore, et ij. pedibus argenti, inventis ibidem, sicut continetur in Indentura ibidem, 
sicut venditis. 

Et de xv’. vj‘. de ferramento j. fenestre, ferramento j- carecte, iij. paribus tractuum, 
ij. coleris', iij. petris plumbi, iij. petris canabi™, ij. tabulis, et j. furca ferrea, inven- 
tis ibidem, sicut venditis, sicut continetur ibidem, et in Indentura predicta. 

Et de xls. de veteri meremio et tegulis ® cujusdam molendini aquatici super Flet, sicut 
venditis, sicut continetur ibidem. 

De Templo Londonie, ubi Fratres Templi manere solebant, quod extenditur ad x. 
marcas per annum, non respondet, quia Dominus Johannes de Britannia, in adven- 
tibus suis Londonie, ibidem perhendinabat °. 





& The favoured individuals were—the Master, and William Scurlag, who had left 
a sack “de quibusdam rebus diversis” in his wardrobe; Michael de Baskervile, and 
William de Hertford. 

4 These words are interlined on the roll. 1 Sic in orig. 

* Losses of cattle from the murrain appear frequently in these accounts. 

' Traces and collars. ™ Three stone of hemp. 

" The building materials of a water-mill on the river Fleet. 

° John de Dreux, earl of Richmond, son of Beatrice, daughter of Henry III. He 
was at this time Custos of Scotland, and the apprehension of the Templars there was 
committed to him. 
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De quadam placea juxta molendinum de Flete que extenditur ad ij. per annum, non 
respondet, quia nulli fuerunt exitus nec potuit firmari per predictum tempus. 
Summa Recepte, Ixxvij'. vjs. ob. 


EXPENSE. 

Idem computat in decasu redditus? tenementi Episcopi Sancti Davidis in parochia 
Sancte Brigide de Fletestrete, inter tenementum quod Walterus Larblaster tenet 
ex una parte, et tenementum Ricardi le Taverner ex altera, videlicet de ter- 
minis Pasche et Sancti Michaelis, xxx’. iiij4, quia tenementum illud fuit vacuum 
et nullo edificatum, ita quod Vicecomites predicti nullum proficuum aliquo modo 
inde percipere potuerunt, prout compotum est per inquisicionem inde captam 
coram Bartolomeo de Scaccario, sicut continetur in Rotulo placitorum de termino 
Sancti Hillarii anno tercio. 

Et in decasu redditus tenementi Willelmi de Hamme in parochia Sancte Marie de 
Somerset per idem tempus, vij’., quia tenementum illud non fuit edificatum, ita quod 
Vicecomites predicti aliquod proficuum inde percipere non potuerunt, sicut conti- 
netur ibidem. 

Et in decasu redditus tenementi Johannis de Kyrkeby in vico de Holebourne per 
idem tempus ijs., quia tenementum illud similiter vacuum fuit nullo edificatum, ita 
quod Vicecomites predicti nullum proficuum aliquo modo percipere potuerunt, sicut 
continetur inquisicione predicta in Rotulis predictis. 

Et in vadiis fratris Ade le Mazon a dicto x. die Januarii anno primo usque xvj. diem 
Februarii proximo sequentis, quo die obiit, per xxxvij. dies, capiente per diem 
iiij’., per breve Regis. 

Et in vadiis Hugonis de Kyrketofte a xiiij. die Marcii anno primo, quo die receperunt 
eum per manus Vicecomitis Kancie, per breve Regis, usque primum diem Novem- 
bris proximo sequentis, quo die obiit, videlicet, per ccxxxiij. dies, capiente per 
diem ut supra, Ixxvijs. viij®. 

Et in vadiis fratris Radulfi de Malton, Roberti de Sautre, et Thome de Ludham, a 
predicto xiiij. die Marcii, anno primo, quo die receperunt eosdem fratres, una cum 
quibusdam aliis fratribus subscriptis, predictis Willelmo de Basing et Jacobo le 
Botiler tune Vicecomitibus Londonie, videlicet, per cclxij. dies, utroque die com- 
putato, quorum quilibet cepit iiij. per diem., xiij"'. ijs., per breve Regis predictum. 

Et in vadiis fratris Thome de Burton, Ricardi de Herwyk, Willelmi de Herford, 
Thome de Stauntdon et Petri de Otringham, a dicto x. die Januarii usque predic- 
tum xxx. diem Novembris proximo sequentis antequam liberarent eosdem fratres 
predictis Willelmo et Jacobo Vicecomitibus Londonie, videlicet, per eccxxvj. dies, 
capientibus per diem ut supra, xxvij'', iijs. iiij4., per idem breve. 

Et in vadiis fratris Michaelis de Baskereswik 4, preceptoris Novi Templi, et Johannis 
de Stoke, Thesaurarii ibidem, a dicto x. die Januarii anno primo usque xxvj. diem 
Julii proximo sequentis, antequam liberarent eosdem fratres Michaelem et Johan- 
nem, simul cum equitatura et harnesio suo fratri Willelmo de la More, per breve 
Regis, videlicet, per ciiij**xix. dies, capientibus per diem ut supra, vj'i. xijs. viij4. 

Et in vadiis fratris Radulphi de Barton et Imberti de Blaunk, a iiij. die Junii anno 
primo, quo die eos receperunt per manus Vicecomitis Kancie, et per ij. brevia Regis, 
usque dictum xxx. diem Novembris proximo sequentis, quo die liberavit eos pre- 
dictis Willelmo et Jacobo Vicecomitibus Londonie, videlicet per ciiij**. dies utroque 
die computato, capientibus per diem ut supra, vj'i., sicut continetur in dicto Rotulo 
de particulis. 

Et in vadiis vj. capellanorum divina celebrantium pro animabus progenitorum Regis 
quondam Regum Anglie, in Domo Novi Templi Londonie, a predicto x. die Janu- 
arii anno primo, usque xxij. diem Novembris proximo sequentis, videlicet, per 
ccexxj. dies, capientibus per diem ut supra, xxxvij®. x4. 

Et in vadiis j. clerici colligentis et recipientis redditus a dicto x. die Januarii anno 
primo, usque xxx. diem Novembris, per cccxxvj. dies, capiente ij4. per diem, 
liiijs. iiij. 

Et in vadiis quatuor servientium custodiencium predictos fratres Templarios a dicto 
x. die Januarii anno primo, usque ad xv. diem Februarii proximo sequentis per 
XXxvij. dies, utroque . . ." quorum quilibet capit iij'. per diem, xxxvijs. 








P Decayed rents. 4 The name is elsewhere given as Baskervile. 
* Something like cujus in the original: the sense requires “ utroque die computato, 
as the number of thirty-seven days is not otherwise to be made up. 
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Et in vadiis duorum serviencium custodiencium eosdem fratres a xvij®. die Februarii 
anno primo usque xxx. diem Novembris proximo sequentis, per cciiij**viij. dies, 
utroque eorum capiente per diem iij’., vij". iii}s. 

Et in vadiis unius gardinarii a predicto x. die Januarii anno primo usque xxviij. 
diem Septembris proximo sequentis, per cclxiij. dies, capiente ij4. per diem, 
xliij*. x". 

Et in feno empto pro duobus equis inventis apud Novum Templum a dicto x. die 
Januarii anno primo usque xiiij. diem Aprilis proximo sequentis, per iiij**. dies, xv*. 
viij*.,— videlicet, pro quolibet equo per diem et noctem j¢. 

Et in xj. quarteriis et vj. bussellis avene emptis ad prebendam eorundem per idem 
tempus, videlicet, pro utioque eorum per noctem dimidium bussellum, xxxj*. iiij¢., 
precium quarterii ij’. viij'. 

Et in feno empto pro sustentacione cujusdam alterius equi ibidem existentis a dicto 
x. die Januarii anno primo usque xiiij. diem Marcii proximo sequentis, per lxiij. 
dies, v*. iij4. 

Et iij. quarteriis et vij. bussellis et dimidio avene emptis pro prebenda ejusdem per 
idem tempus, x. vj". 

Et in marescalcia * ejusdem equi iijs. ij4. 

Et in ferrura dictorum equorum jj’. ii)4, 

Et in vadiis unius garcionis custodientis predictos equos per predictos iiij**. et xiiij. 
dies, capiente j*. ob. per diem, xj*. ix4., sicut continetur in Rotulo de particulis. 

Et in vadiis unius janitoris apud Novum Templum a dicto x. die Janucrii usque xxx. 
diem Novembris per cccxxvj. dies, capiente j*. ob. per diem, xl*. ix¢. 

Et in fabis et dratheot emptis pro sustentacione porcorum superius venditorum per 
viij. septimanas antequam vendebantur, xix’. 

Et in seruris diversoru hostiorum apud Novum Templum emendandis et reparandis, 
ij’. iij4. ob. 

Et in meremio cujusdam molendini aquatici apud Flete prostrati sublevando, et ab 
aqua extrahendo, et deinde apud Novum ‘Templum cariando, xliiijs. viij4. 

Et solucione facta cujusdam Galfridi Tailleferi in parte solucionis corredii sui, quod 
percipere debet ad totam vitam suam in Novo Templo, per breve Regis et literam 
ipsius patentem, xijs. iiijd. 

Et in solucione facta Galfrido de Stanewell pro consimili corrodio suo ibidem perci- 
piendo, per breve Regis et literam ipsius Galfridi, vs." 

Summa Expensarum, evi, vjs, viij4. ob. 
Et habent de superplusagio, xxviij'!, viiid. 
De quibus, eis in fine Compoti sui de exitibus manerii de Craunford, Ixvj*. v“. q*. 
Et remanet, de superlusagio adhuc allocando, xxiiij‘i. xivs. ij. ob. q*. 


Diversa Bona TeMPLARIORUM.—ZJn Celario. 


Idem reddit compotum de una longa mappa et iiij°'. mappis de canabo, precii viijs. 
iiij. ciphis de mucro cum pedibus argenteis, precii ij. marcarum. ‘ 
x. ciphis de mucro sine pedibus, precii xls. 
ij. ciphis argenteis, precii xvjs. 
xxij. coclearibus argenteis, precii xx*. 
ij. balistis, precii ij’. 
ilij. cistis, precii v’. 
iij. coffreis, precii ij*., et 
iiij. tankardis, precii viij*.; 

Inventis in celario Novi 'empli tempore capcionis predicte; et liberatis Jacobo le 
Boteler et Willelmo de Basyng, Vicecomitibus Londonie, per breve Regis, et In- 
denturam [inde’] inter eosdem Vicecomites per predictos Nicholaum et Nigellum 
nuper Vicecomites confectam. 





_ * This word usually means the farrier’s expenses, but as these appear in the next 
item, it probably here should be rendered stabling. 

* Beans and draff; hog-wash. 

" There is a document at Carlton Ride relating to a composition made with the 
various corrodaries of the Templars, to which we shall hereafter advert, as we consider 
the fact of laymen living in their Preceptories as strong negative evidence, at least, on 
the point of “execrable living.” John de Hoperton, one of their corrodaries, was alive 
as late as 1338. See Larking, p. 137. 

* Interlined on the Roll. 
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In quadam Camera supra Dispensariam. 


lij. petris canabi, precii xviij4. 
ij. tabulis, precii xij’. 
ij. colearibus, precii vj‘. 
iij. peciis veteris plumbi, precii iijs. 
j- ferrum pro molendino, precii xij*., et 
j- furca ferrea, precii —~; 
Inventis in quadam camera supra dispensariam ibidem, tempore predicto; et ven- 
duntur ut supra, et equatur. 
In Coquina. 
Idem reddit compotum de jj. ollis ereis magnis, precii xl°. 
vij. ollis ereis, precii lviij*. x4, 
v. urceolis, v. patellis ereis et j. magna patella erea in fornace, cum uno morterio 


ij. craticulis ferreis*, precii ij*. 

ij. patellis ferreis ad frixandum/’, precii ij’. 
j. grome? ferreum, precii vj*., et 

}- tripode ferreo, precii ij’. ; 

Inventis in coquina ibidem, tempore predicto; et liberantur Jacobo le Boteler et 
Willelmo de Basyng, Vicecomitibus Londonie, per breve Regis, et Indenturam 
predictam inde inter eosdem Vicecomites et predictos Nicholaum et Nigellum, 
nuper Vicecomites, confectam. 


In Stabulo equorum. 
Idem reddit compotum de j. palefrido fratris Johannis de Stokes Thesaurarii 


j- palefrido fratris Willelmi de la More Summi Magistri, precii cs. 
ij. equis fratris Michaelis» preceptoris, precii iiij. marcarum. 
j- equo pro carecta et ij. equis pro molendino, precii xx*, 

Inventis in stabulo ibidem, tempore predicto 


predicto. 

De quibus in vendicione, ut supra, j. palefridus fratris Willelmi de la More Summi 
Magistri Templi predicti, j. equus fratris Michaelis preceptoris, j. equus pro carecta, 
et ij. equi pro molendino. 

Et in liberatione facta fratri Michaeli de Baskervile j., per breve Regis et literam 
ipsius recepcionem predicti equi testificantem. 

Et in morina, j, 

Et in liberacione facta Jacobo le Boteler et Willelmo de Bassyng, Vicecomitibus 
Londonie, ij. molendina cum apparatu per breve Regis, et Indenturam inde inter 
eosdem Vicecomites et predictos Nycholaum et Nigellum confectam. 

Et sic equatur. 
. In Braciatorio. 

Idem respondet de plumbo, precii xls., j. plumbo, precii xxx:., } plumbo, precii x*. ; 
vij. cunis, xv. cunnelinis‘, ix. doleis vacuis, j. pipa, et iij. tynis’, precii in toto xxx", 
inventis in braciatorio ibidem, tempore predicto. 

Et de utensiliis spectantibus ad furnum, precii xx’. 

xx. circulis, precii iis. vj¢. 
ij. peciis plumbi, precii xvj4., et j. pressura, precii xx*., inventis ibidem, tempore 
predicto. 

Et de j. magna tabula cum tristellis, precii v*. 





w No price given in the Roll. * Gridirons. 

Y Frying-pans. * Fork, or prong. 

* A John de Stokes was one of the few who confessed any of the offences charged 
against the Order: he made his recantation at St. Paul’s, July 2, 1311; but whether 
he was the same person with this John does not appear. 

> Mentioned before as Michael de Baskereswik. 

© Bowls, and smaller vessels, probably drinking-cups. 

4 Tubs, or tuns. 


7 
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iiij. tabulis dormientibus, precii dimidie marce. 
iiij. tabulis cum viij. tristellis, precii xl. 
ij. andirenes, precii ij’., et j. spera®, precii ij*. 

Et liberantur Jacobo le Boteler et Willelmo de Basyng Vicecomitibus, per breve 
Regis, et Indenturum predictam inde inter eosdem Vicecomites et dictos Nicholuum 
et Nigellum confectam. 


In Garderoba fratris Willelmi de la More. 


Idem reddit compotum de j. firmaculo auri, precii v*. 
xj. peciis de Birmygeham, precii xxij’. 
yj. peciis de Birmygham, precii xxv)’. 

v. peciis de Birmygham, precii xl*. 

iij. cooperlectoriis, precii vj. librarum. 

j- doxerio ‘, precii j. marce. 

j- genicula &, precii dimidie marce. 

j. furura de boge®, precii v*. 

j. baungra' et j. flascetto, precii v°. 

j- arcu ad balistam sine telario, precii dimidie marce ; 

Inventis in garderoba Summi Magistri ibidem, tempore predicto. 

Et de qubusdam rebus diversis in quodam sacco canabi inclusis cum tribus super- 
tunicis fururatis, et j. mantello albo fratris Willelmi de Scurlag, precii per estima- 
cionem xls, 
j. panerio cum diversis rebus, precii dimidie marce. 
ij. libris, precii vjé. 
ij. barellis, precii ijs. 

j. mantello de stameno*. 

ij. mappis et j. amice, precii xs. 

j- pari de barilibus de Thamar, precii ij*. 
ij. libris, precii iijs. 

j- lotorto', precii vj’. 

J. vestimento, precii j. marce. 

j- baungra, precii vj". ; 

Inventis ibidem in garderoba predicta, tempore predicto; et liberantur fratribus 
Willelmo de la More et Willelmo de Scurlag, per breve, et literas eorundem 
fratrum recepcionem bonorum predictorum testificantes. 


In Dormitorio. 
Idem reddit compotum de j. coopertorio™, precii dimidie marce. 
iiij. linthiaminibus®, j. canevacio, j. blanketto, precii dimidie marce. 
ij. robis, precii xxs. 
j. mantello, precii dimidie marce. 


inventis in Dortorio Novi Templi, tempore capcionis predicte; et liberantur 
predicto fratri Michaeli per idem breve Regis, et literam ipsius recepcionem 
predictorum bonorum testificantem. 


In Dortorio. 
Idem reddit compotum de j. coverlit, ij. paribus linthiaminum, j. canvacio, j. blanket, 
precii in toto x’. 
j. mantello, precii ij*. 





—— 


© Probably a globular vessel. f Dorsar, tapestry for the walls. 

& A vest reaching to the knee. » Of goatskin. 

1 Probably for bankes, a covering for a bench or settle. 

* A woollen mantle. 1 Probably for lotorio, a washing-stand. 

™ A coverlet for the bed. ® Liven sheets. 

° Any little box or casket. Most of the brethren seem to have possessed such, whence 
we may perhaps infer that they retained private property after joining the Order. Such 
was apparently the case among the Hospitallers, as we see in the Extent that John de 
Warenn had, from the gift of his father, a pension of five marks per annum, beyond his 
allowance as a member of the bailiwick of Quenington. See Larking, pp. 29, 208. 

» The meaning of these terms is at present unknown. 


Gent. Mage. Vor. CCIV. Pp 
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ij. tunicis, precii iij*. 

j. capa, precii dimidie marce. 

J- forcerio, precii xij4. 

j- sakadrace, j. pulvi4, j. lotorio. 

j- gladio et j. spartha de Hibernia’, fratris Willelmi de Hertford, precii j. marce ; 

Inventis ibidem tempore predicto; et liberantur eidem per breve Regis, et literam 
ipsius fratris Willelmi recepcionem predictorum bonorum testificantem. 

Idem reddit compotum de j. coverlit, ij. paribus lintheaminum, j. blanket, j. cane- 
vacio, j. forcerio, j. s»pertunica, j. pelvi, j. lotorio, j. sakadrace, j. clothsak, j. man- 
tello, j. capa, et j. gladio, fratris Thome de Standon, precium omnium xx*,, ibidem 
inventis tempore predicto; et liberantur Jacobo le Boteler et Willelmo de Busynge, 
Vicecomitibus, per breve Regis, et Indenturam predictam inde inter eosdem Vice- 
comites et predictos Nicholaum et Nigellum confectam. 


In Camera fratris Thome de Burton. 
Idem reddit compotum de j. coopertorio, ij. tapetibus, iiij. paribus lintheaminis, j. co- 


j. roba de burneto‘. 

j. Toba de say estivali. 

lij. caputiis. 

iij. paribus pannorum lineorum, j. bacino et lotorio, j. forcerio, j. clothsak, et j. man- 
tello; 

Inventis ibidem in camera Thome de Burton, precium omnium xls., tempore cap- 
cionis predicte; et liberantur predictis Jacobo et Willelmo Vicecomitibus per 
breve Regis, et Indenturam inde inter eosdem Vicecomites et predictos Nicholaum 
et Nigellum confectam. 

In Camera Prioris. 

Idem reddit compotum de j. chalone de Reynst et j. matracio, precii xs.; iiij. gussi- 
nis", precii xviij4. ; et iij. tapetibus’ de servientibus ad Capellam Beate Marie, 
inventis in camera Prioris Domus, precii xx*.; et liberantur predictis Jacobo et 
Willelmo Vicecomitibus per predicta breve et indenturam. 


In Camera fratris Ricardi de Herdwyck. 
Idem reddit compotum de j. coverlit, ij. paribus lintheaminis, j. lanugel*, j. cane- 
vacio, ij. corsettis, ij. formis, j. barhude, j. sakadrace et j. magna malaY, precii 
. marce. 
$e ciphis argenti cum cooperculo, precii j. marce. 
xij. coclearibus argenti, precii x*.; j. pari statutorum, precii v*. 
j- mantello de trple*, precii v*.; j. forcerio ligato, j. gladio, j. cofrea sigillata, 


placito, in camera fratris Ricardi de Herdwick inventis, tempore predicto; et 
liberantur predictis Jacobo le Boteler et Willelmo de Basyng Vicecomitibus per 
breve Regis, et Indenturam predictam. 


(To be continued.) 





4 Sic in orig.; probably for pelvi. 

* The spar, the long-handled axe of the galloglasses, or heavy-armed Irish cavalry. 
» Of cloth dyed brown. * Rheims. " Cushions. 
¥ Pieces of tapestry for the service of the altar of the Virgin Mary. 

* Probably for langeolum, a woollen under-garment. 

Y Perhaps a wallet, or saddle-bag; malle, French. * Meaning unknown. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF 
NORTHUMBERLAND ®. 


Tue annual volumes of the Archeological Institute appeared originally 
to be an excellent idea, and much was expected from them. Each volume 
was to be devoted to the illustration of the history and antiquities of a par- 
ticular locality, by the most learned antiquarians of the day. The writers 
were to be assisted by the local information of the residents, and these in 
their turn were to be enlightened and instructed by the more general know- 
ledge of the visitors; and the results obtained by this combination were to 
be presented to the public as the most authentic and reliable work relating 
to such locality. The papers were all to be prepared for the meeting, and 
there would therefore be nothing but the printing to be done afterwards, so 
that the volume might be expected in a few months after the meeting. 
These brilliant expectations were, however, never fully realized: the volumes, 
when they did appear, were almost as remarkable for the omissions as for 
what they did contain ;—a volume on the antiquities of a cathedral city, with 
the cathedral omitted, was as remarkable as the castrated play of Hamlet. 
The interval between the meeting and the appearance of the volume grew 
gradually longer and longer; the delay was attributed to the publisher not 
giving sufficient attention to it: the publisher has been changed, but the 
result is different from what was expected,—the interval has increased instead 
of diminished, until more than five years have intervened, and we fear that 
the scheme must be considered as a failure, and that the work before us 
will probably be the last of the series. It is, however, a splendid termina- 
tion, and we heartily congratulate the Institute on having been enabled to 
produce such a work, for which they are indebted to the extreme liberality 
of some of their members, more especially of the Duke of Northumberland, 
who with princely munificence has presented the whole of the second volume, 
containing the history of his own castles by Mr. Hartshorne, with a profu- 
sion of admirable engravings by Mr. Jewitt. When we see the extraordi- 
nary number of these illustrations, all by the same accurate hand, we cease 
to wonder at the delay. Other members have rivalled the liberality of the 
noble Duke in proportion to their means. Mr. Petit is never tired; he is 
one of the main stays of the Institute: long may he be spared to continue 
so. Mr. J. T. Taylor also contributes the entire cost of drawing and en- 
graving the numerous illustrations of his curious and interesting paper on 
the Archeology of the Coal-Trade. Mr. Yates also presents the illustra- 
tions of his very valuable Memoir on the Roman Barrier-walls of Germany. 
This is one of the most valuable papers of the series, and deserves a wider 
circulation than we fear these volumes are likely to obtain. Its interest is 
not confined to the county of Northumberland, or to a comparison with the 
Roman wall across the north of Britain. He has for the first time traced 
out in a connected manner the limits of the Roman Empire in Germany. 
Many learned Germans have indeed worked upon the subject each in his own 
limited province, but Mr. Yates has been the first to trace out the whole line 
and connect the disjointed fragments. This Memoir, being of general interest, 





* “Memoirs chiefly relating to the History and Antiquities of Northumberland, com- 
municated to the Annual Meeting of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland held at Newcastle-on-Tyne in August, 1852.” 2 vols., 8vo. (London: Bell 
and Daldy.) 
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would have found a more fitting place in the Archeologia ;—the connection 
with Northumberland is very slight, and somewhat far-fetched. 

Mr. Raine’s sketch of the Architectural History of the Cathedral is concise 
and to the purpose, shewing a perfect knowledge of his subject; but it is 
printed too much verbatim, as written by the able and amiable cicerone for the 
guidance of the members at the meeting, and would have been improved by 
being revised for publication. The sole illustration, of the cathedral, is an 
excellent ground-plan. Mr. Petit’s paper on Brinkburn Priory, on the other 
hand, is profusely illustrated with eight plates and five woodcuts; and this 
appears to us to shew one of the evils of the plan pursued by the Insti- 
tute, whereby each writer is expected to pay for the engravings to illustrate 
his own paper. This is often hard upon individuals, and it may very often 
happen that the writer of the most able paper—the one most in need of 
illustration—is poor, and cannot afford to give them. There is an evident 
want of a general fund to be equally distributed ; and the money collected 
at each local meeting ought in justice and equity to be expended on the 
local objects of that meeting, and not carried off to London to be expended 
on the general calls of the Society, which is the present system. The other 
papers in this volume are—An Address from Dr. Daniel Wilson on the Ad- 
vantages derived from Archeological Investigation, the printing of which 
might have been spared, as the same thing is repeated every year; Mr. 
Hinde on the state of Newcastle and Gateshead during the Saxon Period, 
and on the Trade of Newcastle previous to the reign of Henry III.; Mr. 
Longstaffe on Durham before the Conquest. This gentleman is an en- 
thusiastic Saxonist, and divides Saxon Architecture into three periods, any 
one of which it is rather difficult to find examples that can be relied on: 
he is, however, a careful observer, and has brought out some new facts, 
not the least curious of which is, that fragments of a Saxon Cross are built 
up in the tower of Jarrow, and that most of the ashlar-work of these early 
towers is Roman, brought from a neighbouring station. In most other parts 
of Europe, the buildings of the early part of the eleventh century, erected 
after the Saracens or other barbarians were expelled, are constructed of 
Roman fragments, and it seems more probable that Northumberland was 
after than before the Continent in this revival. Mr. Collingwood Bruce on 
the Excavations at Bremenium, with a plan. These excavations have been 
carried on at the expense of the Duke of Northumberland, and so far 
as they have proceeded, are of considerable interest, as laying bare the plan 
and arrangement of a Roman frontier camp. The second volume consists 
entirely of Mr. Hartshorne’s elaborate researches into the history and de- 
tails of the ducal castles of Alnwick, Prudhoe, Warkworth, &c., with an 
admirable series of engravings, which alone are worth the money charged 
for the entire work, (2/. 2s.). 
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JOHN LILLY AND HIS WORKS:. 


THOUGH now possessing little beyond a purely antiquarian, and there- 
fore adventitious interest, Mr. Russell Smith would have made a great 
mistake, we think, if he had omitted to include in his meritorious “ Library 
of Old Authors” the writings of the whilom great Euphuist; the man 
who exercised so marked an influence upon the language and literature of 
the Elizabethan era, and with whose works not only was Shakspeare 
familiar, but even went so far as, by happy paraphrase, to make some few 
of his best passages his own. 

John Lyly, Lillie, or Lilly, was born in Kent, at Rochester, or Ashford, 
not improbably, in 1553 or 4. Of his family nothing whatever seems to 
be known, beyond the fact that in the Oxford Register he is styled plebeit 
filius, “ plebeian-born.” It seems, however, not altogether improbable 
that he was of the same family as William Lilly, the first master of 
St. Paul’s School, (who died in 1523); the following coincidences, hitherto 
unremarked, we believe, taken into consideration. They were both mem- 
bers of the same college—Magdalen College, Oxford; seven of the dra- 
matist’s plays were written for performance by the scholars of St. Paul’s; 
and his quotations from and evident allusions to “ Lilly’s Latin Grammar,” 
are so numerous as to justify the belief that he took more than an ordinary 
interest in the book, In 1573 Lilly graduated B.A.; and we find him 
mentioned as M.A. in 1575. 

From the second part of his “ Euphues and his England,” we learn that 
he was sentenced to rustication, for ‘* glancing at some abuses,” as he calls 
it; but there is little foundation, probably, for the supposition of Oldys, that 
he finally removed to the sister University. On leaving Oxford, he appears 
to have been taken into the service, in some confidential capacity, of Lord 
Treasurer Burghley ; though, unfortunately, if we may judge from a letter 
of his (endorsed July, 1582,) still preserved among the Lansdowne MSS., 
he appears to have ultimately fallen under the suspicion of dishonesty. 
The result of his urgent appeal to bis Lordship for an enquiry into the truth 
or untruth of this charge is now unknown. 

At an early period Lilly seems to have devoted his life to literary pur- 
suits; first, as a miscellaneous, and afterwards as a dramatic writer. But 
poverty and distress, however much his writings may have been admired 
by his contemporaries, seem to have been his only lot. On two occasions, 
by petitions which still exist, he made earnest but unsuccessful application 
to Elizabeth for the office of Master of the Revels; and in the latter of 
them, he too truly, in all probability, describes the history of his life as 
“Lillie de Tristibus, wherein shall be seene patience, labours, and mis- 
fortunes.” The time, place, and circumstances of his death, at the very 
close, probably, of the sixteenth century, are wholly unknown. From the 
language of his contemporaries, as Mr. Fairholt remarks, we are enabled 
to gather three facts in reference to his personal history—that he was 
a little man, was married, and was fond of tobacco. 

Lilly’s first and most celebrated work, published in 1580, was intitled 
“ Euphues. The Anatomy of Wit, verie pleasant for all Gentlemen to 
read, and most necessary to remember ; wherein are contained the delyghts 





*“The Dramatic Works of John Lilly, (the Euphuist). With Notes, and some 
Account of his Life and Writings. By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A., &., &c. In Two Volumes.” 
(London: John Russell Smith.) 
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that Wit followeth in his youth by the pleasantnesse of Love, and the hap- 
pinesse he reapeth in age by the perfectnesse of Wisdome.” This was 
followed in the succeeding year by “ Euphues and his England, containing 
his voyage and adventures, mixed with sundrie pretie discourses of honest 
Love, the description of the Countrie, the Court, and the Manners of that 
Isle. Delightful to be read, and nothing hurtfull to be regarded: wherein 
there is small offence by lightnesse given to the wise, and lesse occasion of 
loosenesse proffered to the wanton.” His only other work, his plays ex- 
cepted, was a lively satirical tract, published in 1589, in reference to the 
Marprelate controversy, and quaint!y intituled, “ Pap with a Hatchet; 
alias, a Fig for my Godson; or, crack me this nut; that is, a sound Box 
on the Ear for the Idiot Martin; written by one that dares call a Doga 
Dog ;” which caused Gabriel Harvey, as Mr. Fairholt says, “ to enter into 
some gross personalties against himself and his friend Nash, who was 
a principal in this discreditable paper-war;” a war, we may add, which 
has been ably described by the pens of Sir E. Bridges, the Rev. W. Mas- 
kell, and the elder D'Israeli. 

Owing as much, perhaps, to the then infant state of the English drama, 
as to any merits of his own, Lilly’s success as a dramatist was consider- 
able. Francis Meres, in his “ Wit’s Treasury,” 1598, as we learn from 
Mr. Fairholt, gives him precedence to Shakspeare. Nash, in his “ Have 
with you to Saffron Walden,” 1596, incidentally notices the comic powers 
displayed in his “ Mother Bombie,” which, everything considered, is pro- 
bably the best of his plays; and even his antagonist Harvey is constrained 
to admit their popularity. Ben Jonson, alas! in his commendatory verses 
on Shakspeare, gives him precedence over Kyd and Marlowe. 

Of Lilly’s two most famous works, “ Euphues” and “ Euphues and his 
England,” it is hardly within our province, seeing that they form no part 
of the present volumes, here to speak; still, however, as his plays are 
equally made the vehicles of his “* Euphuism,” the useful information on 
the subject contained in the following passage”, must be our apology for 
its insertion :— 

“These works gave the name of Euphuism to a fashionable style of language, of 
which, although Lilly certainly did not invent it, he was the most eminent literary 
cultivator. The ‘Euphuism’ of Lilly himself was just an exaggerated form of that 
strained, pedantic, over-elaborated imagery which was prevalent in refined society, as 
well as in literature, about the middle of Elizabeth’s reign. In his hands it added to 
the classical pedantry of the day a pedantry of something like science, consisting in 
incessant images derived from a half-fabulous system of natural history. Drayton, in 
ascribing to Sir Philip Sidney (himself no very simple writer) the merit of having 
brought back the tone of language to nature, speaks of Lilly as— 

‘ Talking of stones, stars, plants, of fishes, flies, 
Playing with words and idle similies.’ 

Shakspeare’s ‘Don Armado’ has sometimes been considered as ‘ parleying Euphuism ;’ 
but, as Mr. Knight has observed, there is a nearer approach to this jargon in much of 
the language used by the higher personages in the same pliy. The absurdities of it are 
burlesqued by Jonson in his ‘Cynthia’s Revels.’ Sir Piercie Shafton, in ‘The Monas- 
tery,’ is an unsuccessful attempt at representing the characteristics of Euphuism.” 


Lilly’s dramas are deformed throughout by the same bad taste and false 
conceits; and though the wit of the dialogue is at times lively, the little 
fancy they display is almost wholly confined to the short lyrical pieces or 
songs that are to be found interspersed here and there. His admitted 
plays are eight in number: “The Woman in the Moone,” first printed in 
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1597; “Campaspe,” 1584; “Sapho and Phao,” 1584; “ Endimion,” 
1591; “Gallathea,” 1592; ‘* Midas,” 1592; “Mother Bombie,” 1594; 
and ‘* Love’s Metamorphosis,” 1601. In 1632, Edward Blount, the book- 
seller, published an edition of these plays, with the exception of the first 
and last above-mentioned, which are now reprinted for the first time. In 
Blount’s edition the songs first made their appearance ; and it has accord- 
ingly been adopted by Mr. Fairholt as the basis of his text. 

The learned Editor’s Notes are both useful and interesting, as far as they 
go; but they are by no means so numerous as we could have wished, and 
there are many passages either of obscure and doubtful meaning, or 
replete with matter for antiquarian research, which are left wholly un- 
noticed and unexplained. The few remaining lines at our command will 
be devoted to a notice of some of the more remarkable passages, or such 
among the Editor’s illustrations as seem capable of being improved upon 
by further explanation or remark. 

Endimion, act iii. sc. 3. Part of this scene, we are informed, is taken 
from the definition of. nouns substantive and adjective in Lilly’s Latin 
Grammar. 

Ibid., act v. sc. 2: “I preferre an ancient henne before a young chicken 
peeper ;”’ i.e. “a chicken just peeping from the shell,” Mr, Fairholt says. 
To our thinking it means “a chicken making a peeping noise.” To peep 
is explained in some dictionaries as “ to cry as chickens do.” 

Campaspe, act ii. sc. 2: “Is the warlike sound of drum and trump 
turned to the soft noise of lyre and lute? The neighing of barbed steeds, 
whose lowdness filled the air with terrour, and whose breathes dimmed the 
sun with smoake, converted to delicate tunes and amorous glances?” The 
prototype, in the Editor’s opinion, of the Duke of Gloucester’s speech in 
Shakspeare’s Richard III. act i. sc. 1, beginning “ Grim-visaged war hath 
smooth’d his wrinkled front.” 

Ibid., act ii. sc. 5. “Starres are to be looked at, not reached at.” 
Collier (Hist. Dram. Poet.) has noticed the coincidence between this pas- 
sage and that in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, act iii. sc. 1: “ Wilt 
thou reach stars because they shine on thee ?” 

Ibid., act v. sc. 1. :— 


‘None but the larke so shrill and cleare ; 
Now at heaven’s gates she claps her wings, 
The morne not waking till shee sings.” 


The germ, no doubt, as Collier has remarked, of Shakspeare’s lines,— 


“ Hark, the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Pheebus ’gins arise.” 


Sapho and Phao, act ii, sc. 2 : “ Unlesse thou perish, thou shalt perish,” 
Upon these words, occurring amid a whole stratum of Sybilline paradoxes, 
Mr. Fairholt says,—“ This passage is very corrupt, and can only be con- 


jecturally rectified, &c.;” suggesting an emendation. In our opinion none 
is wanted, as it is pretty evident that the writer plays upon the double 
meaning of the word perish, or rather its Latin root, per-eo; as signifying 
either “to go through” with an undertaking, or “to perish;” “ Unless 
thou persevere in thy design, thou shalt perish.”” “ Periissem nisi peritssem af 
“If I had not gone through with it, I should have perished,” is a Latin 
jeu @ esprit, belonging probably to the middle ages. 

Gallathea, act ii. sc. 3: “ Concurre? condogge! I will away.” This 
passage effectually demolishes the apocryphal but well-known story about 
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Adam Littleton, his Latin Dictionary, and his peevish answer to his aman- 
uensis when writing the meaning of coneurro. 

Mydas, act iii. sc. 3: “As larkes that are caught in the sunne with 
the glittering of a glasse.” The glass-bespangled lures mentioned by Mr, 
Fairholt, in his Note from Hone, are used not only at Abbeville, in France, 
but throughout Belgium; and are not unfrequently to be seen in the shops 
at Brussels, 

Ibid., act v. sc. 3: “ Apollo is tuning his pipes, or at barley-breake with 
Daphne.” Mr. Fairholt explains the meaning evidently from the descrip- 
tion of the game of barley-break given by Sir Philip Sidney (Arcadia, 
vol. i.); from which it would appear to have resembled the game now 
known as prison-bars. We are inclined to think, however, that in this 
instance the game of hide-and-seek or all-hid is meant. In Lancashire, 
within the last thirty years, the formula repeated by the seeking party, 
while the others were hiding, ended with—* A barley loaf to break your 
head.— Whoop! are you all asleep?” Hence, in our opinion, the origin 
of the name; which has given a “ world of trouble” to Dr. Jamieson, as 
quoted by Brand. 

Mother Bombie, act i. sc. 3: ‘Among fishes, the cockle and the 
tortuse, because of Venus among trees: the vine wreathing about the 
elme, for our embracings.” The colon surely should have been placed 
after “ Venus.” The allusion is evidently to the concha Veneris, a kind 
of cyprea, or cowry, mentioned by Pliny, Hist. Nat. b. ix.c. 52. The allu- 
sions also to the vine, ‘‘ wedded to the elm” —maritata—and to abestor or 
asbestos, are evidently borrowed from the same source. 

Ibid., act ii. sc. 1: ‘A tantonie pouch” was not improbably solely a purse 
made of pig-skin; the Saint, as Mr. Fairholt remarks, being always pic- 
tured with one of those animals accompanying him. 

Ibid., act ii. sc. 5: “But he learn’d his leere [lesson] of my sonne, 
whom I have brought up at Oxford, and I think must learne here in Kent 
of Ashford.” Under the character of Candeus, a pun upon his white ap- 
pellation, Lilly not improbably meant to portray himself, an Oxford student 
and a Kentish man. 

Ibid., act v. sc. 3: “ Faith, there was a bargaine during life, and the 
clocke cried, ‘God give them joy.’” Seeing that a marriage is being de- 
scribed, and the priest has been just mentioned, it surely must have been 
the clerke that cried. 

In p. 91, for “ pigra inventus,” read “ juventus;” and for “ tedet,” “it 
liketh,” read “ irketh.” 

In p. 99, for “ I, pre-sequar,” read “I pre, sequar ;” and in p. 102, for 
“sine Cere,” read “ Cerere.”” Even if these and a host more of similar 
blunders are to be found in the original copy, they should at least have 
been noticed by the Editor. 

In conclusion, we beg to inform Mr. Fairholt that to “ cotton down” 
(i. e. comply) is a phrase still current with the lower classes ; that money- 
pots for savings, made of earthenware, are still in use in the Northern 
counties ; and that brewis is a dish as yet by no means forgotten among 
the Scotch. 


’ 
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CELTIC AND ANTEDILUVIAN ANTIQUITIES *. 


Ir is now about ten years since M. Boucher de Perthes published the first 
part of a work entitled Antiquités Celtiques et Antédiluviennes, the result of 
long researches made chiefly in the neighbourhood of Abbeville, the resi- 
dence of the author, who holds a distinguished position in the walks of 
literature, science, and philosophy. This work could not fail to attract 
attention; but the approbation conferred upon it was not unqualified. 
While all admired the frank and conscientious spirit in which it was writ- 
ten, and applauded his discoveries, and his conclusions thereon, so far as 
regarded the Celtic races, many declined accompanying him into the more 
remote regions of antiquity where the trace of man had never yet been 
noticed. They could readily understand and admire the Celtic weapons, 
implements, and utensils, arranged in progressive order, from the rudest 
work of infant art up to highly finished productions, as displayed in M. 
Boucher de Perthes’ museum: but it was not so with the antediluvian 
antiquities ; they stretched beyond the bounds of the antiquary and the 
geologist, and appeared altogether irreconcilable with natural history. So 
antagonistic did the learned author's ideas seem to received and undisputed 
facts, that it may be doubted if part of his work was even read. His vast 
collection was appealed to in vain. Specimens in silex, bearing evident 
marks of the hand of man, taken by himself from diluvian beds, were ex- 
hibited to the French geologists and antiquaries; but they remained scep- 
tics: few gave themselves even the trouble to verify the facts; they con- 
tented themselves with believing them to be impossible. Without doubting 
the good faith of M. De Perthes, they said he had imagined he had seen 
what he had not seen; that he was deceived in the nature of the beds from 
whence he had taken the objects; that the beds and the ossiferous deposits 
he had explored could not be tertiary and diluvian; and that the flints had 
not been manipulated. 

These were serious objections ; but they disappeared when their localities 
were examined ; and the asserted absence of human work upon the stones 
was refuted by an examination. It was seen that the hatchets, knives, and 
implements, te rude figures of animals, and even of man himself, could not 
have been accidental, and were not mere visions of the imagination. It 
was then suggested that the flints may have come from the surface, and 
that they had been tooled by the workmen and introduced into the lower 
beds. This objection fell before an inspection of the localities which 
yielded the stones. 

So matters rested for some years. In the meantime M. de Perthes, with 
unabated ardour, went on adding to his collection by personal exertions, 
until it had so accumulated that it required an extension of room, and a 
large hall in his spacious mansion was fitted up expressly for it. Its im- 
portance gradually became more and more admitted ; but still the majority 
of the scientific men to whom he continually appealed contented themselves 
in believing M. de Perthes’ antediluvian discoveries to be improbable, with- 
out caring to test them by ocular and personal examination. 

At last, however, one of the sceptics, a man of scientific eminence, was 
persuaded, or rather forced, into the museum. He had scarcely gone 
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through it, when he avowed that his opinion was changed. He had for 
years decided against the author and his system. Without loss of time, he 
decided on visiting the beds from which the objects had been extracted. 
He not only set others to dig, but he himself dug also: he found every- 
where what M. de Perthes had found; and we are given to understand 
that these discoveries formed the subject of a paper which opened to him 
the doors of the Institut. And this is by no means an isolated conversion. 
Others of known eminence in science have, in like manner, gone and 
judged for themselves ; and their correspondence will be read with interest 
by those who, unable to visit the collection itself, will be anxious to receive 
some verifications of facts which are, at first view, so startling and ques- 
tionable. 

This volume will be welcomed by those who have perused or examined 
the former one. ‘The plates (twenty-six in number, and representing five 
hundred objects,) supply many curious varieties of figures of men and 
animals which are not given in the former edition; but the finer kinds of 
the Celtic antiquities, to be properly estimated, must be seen in M. De 
Perthes’ museum itself: nothing short of coloured casts could convey any 
notion of their high finish and laboured execution. 





ADULTERATION OF BEER IN FORMER TIMES. 
(Hearne’s Diary, p. 741.) 


Some extracts are given from an English MS. belonging to George Ballard, already 
mentioned. In an account of “ The expedition intended against the Turkish pyrates, 
written by Nathaniell Knott, Gent., 1634,” there is the following curious passage on 
the frauds of the victuallers of the navy :—“ Our eyes haue seene the many hoggsheads 
of beere which in a voyage haue beene drawne ouerboarde, and that not in the end of 
a voyage, which might haue palliated their falsehood, but within one moneth after they 
first sett saile. The brewer hath gotten the art to sophisticate his beere with broome 
instead of hopps, and ashes instead of malt; and, to make it looke the more louely, to 
pickle it with salt water: soe that whilst it is newe it shall seemingly bee worthie of 
praise, but in one moneth labour [working ?] waxe worse than stinkinge water. ... 
I will make it appeare that in this consists the ruyne or happie successe of the voyage: 
for if either they cast the beere ouerboard, or drinke it, the voyage is at an end, the 
first way through want, the next by diseases that are ingendred by unwholsome beere.” 
There is also in the same volume “ A true relation of the voyage to the iles of Azores 
by the navie and forces, &c., under the conduct of the right hone Robert Devorux, 
earle of Essex and Ewe, &c.,” in which we have the following passage on a similar sub- 
ject :—“ Besides that much of our beere aboard these victuallers that followed our fleet 
with diuers other provision was very vile and unsauory of itselfe, by the great abuse of 
the victuallers and London brewers, as well by the carelesse brewinge as for the un- 
seasonable stinkinge caskes which they deliuer, a fault much vsed among them, and to 
much tollerated, consideringe the infinite rate and gaynes they make of sellinge Thames 
water, beyond all good order and proporcion.” 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


January 28. The Eart Stannorte, President, in the Chair. 

The ballot was taken for the election of a Director, when Augustus 
Woollaston Franks, Esq., M.A., one of the present Council, was chosen 
to fill that office by the unanimous vote of the Fellows present. 

The President nominated as Auditors of the Society’s accounts for the 
past year, John Bruce, Esq., V.-P., Lord Aveland, Sir John Boileau, 
Bart., and James Whatman, Esq., M.P. 

The Rev. THomas Huco exhibited the lower portion of a bronze scab- 
bard recently found in the Thames, probably of Roman or Romano-British 
workmanship. 

Mr. Jonn Hewitt exhibited a photograph of the base of Trajan’s Column, 
among the groups on which is a representation of chain armour hitherto 
unnoticed by writers on military antiquities, who have supposed that this 
description of mail is of a long subsequent period. 

Mr. Ouvry, the Treasurer, presented a coloured drawing and photo- 
graphs of mural paintings lately discovered on the walls of the Church of 
St. Mary at Montmore, Buckinghamshire,—one portion representing the 
murder of 4 Becket, the other the Virgin instructing St. Anne, who holds 
a scroll, on which are the first three letters of the alphabet. 

Dr. Joun Tournam exhibited drawings by Mr. Reeks of a mould for 
casting buckles, found at Camelford, and preserved in the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology. These buckles appear to be portions of horse-trappings, and 
to belong to the later Celtic period. 

Mr. Witttam Harpy exhibited photographs taken by Mr. P. Dela- 
motte of two Charters of the Empress Maud preserved among the archives 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. The seals are attached, and bear the seated 
figure of the Empress, with the legend,— 


MATHILDIS . DEI . GRATIA . ROMANORVM . REGINA, 


These Charters are of historical interest, from the circumstance of their hav- 
ing been granted by Maud to the famous Milo Fitzwalter de Gloucester, 
Constable of England, and lineal ancestor of the Bohuns, whose heiress 
gy the wife of Henry Bolingbroke, and mother of King Henry the 

ifth. 

The concluding portion of Mr. Wyxre’s translation of the Abbé Cochet’s 
“ Notices of the Anglo-Norman Cemetery at Bouteilles, near Dieppe,” was 
read, comprising an account of the leaden crosses inscribed with the formula 
of absolution found on the breasts of the defunct, and the encense-pots depo- 
sited in the graves according to the ritual of Durandus. 


February 4. Josepu Hunter, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Mr. H. E. Hoole, Mr. Titus Lewis, and the Rev. John Kenrick were 
severally balloted for and elected Fellows, 

Mr. Franks, Director, exhibited a bronze sword-blade of the Irish form, 
a bronze socketed celt, and an iron sword-blade, all found by the ballast- 
dredgers in the Thames above Westminster Bridge. 

Mr. J. Taomas AKERMAN exhibited rubbings from sepulchral brasses, 
among which is one of Anthony Fettyplace, of the date 1510, in the church 
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of Swinbrook, and of a female member of the Wenman family, in the church 
of Witney. 

The Rev. H. M. ScartH communicated remarks on the Church of Lang- 
ridge, near Bath, and on some curious sculptures preserved in it, of which 
drawings were exhibited by the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe in the last session. 

Mr. B. B. Woopwarp read the conclusion of a Paper, the first portion 
of which was communicated by him to the Society in the last session, 
entitled “ Illustrations of the Reformation, the Civil Wars, and the History 
of Church-rates, from the Churchwardens’ Account-books of St. Mary’s 
Parish, Bungay.” It commenced with a notice of the discovery of the 
vestiges of three British villages, near Bungay. They consisted of patches 
of wood-ashes and charcoal, with fragments of different kinds of Romano- 
British pottery, and bones of the ox, deer, boar, hare, &c., and were found 
about two feet below the surface in each instance. Near the spot in 
which one of these villages existed, is an ancient sacrificial mound. 
Another trace of the Roman road called Stone-street was also mentioned, 
as having been found in the same parish of Ilketshall. The existence of a 
very ancient ruined ecclesiastical building, called The Old Minster, in one 
of the South Elmham parishes, was noted. The eastern end was apsidal ; 
and at the west was a species of “ pro-nave,”’? communicating with the body 
of the building by two doorways, so that the jamb between them was op- 
posite the west doorway. It stands in a large square moated piece of 
ground, called Minster-yard. No remains of any kind had been found in 
ploughing, draining. or trenching here; nor was anything further known 
respecting the building. 

On the former occasion, the “ Illustrations” had referred solely to the 
Reformation; the paper therefore commenced with those relating to the 
Civil Wars. These, it was observed, are not in themselves so interesting 
as the former series, yet are valuable as shewing very plainly the causes of 
that profound irritation against the authorities, both sacred and secular, of 
the times; and also as exhibiting with equal plainness the causes for the 
speedy and easy overthrow of the form of government in Church and 
State, set up after the downfall of the monarchy and the hierarchy between 
1642 and 1650. The accounts shew that the vigilance and supervision of 
the ecclesiastical authorities under James I. and Charles I., was different 
in its character from that exercised before their time; that it was excessive 
in degree, and vexatiously minute. Almost every year from 1614 to 1641 
shews payments on account of parish lands “for the Kinges dyett,” or 
* prouision ;” and in 1635, 1636, 1637, and 1638 are payments on account 
of the same property “ towardes y® shiping.”” These payments were very 
small; but being contrary to custom and law, were regarded with as much 
disfavour as if they had (as the assessments under the direction of the Long 
Parliament and the Commonwealth actually did) swallowed up all the revenue 
of the parish. In 1640 we find a payment “ ffor the getting forth of the 
souldiers;” in 1642 the “rates” and “assessments” commence; in 1643 
are charges for fetching and ingrossing “ the Roll of the Covenant ;” and 
the “organs”’ are taken down; in 1644 is a payment “for the relieving 
of Ireland ;” in 1645, “a booke called the Directorye” is purchased; and 
thenceforward, till 1662, is nothing but a dreary account of ** assessments,” 
frequently foyming the sole entries for the year, with occasional mention of 
“alaromes,” “drums, “Ireland,” ‘“‘a houre glase,” &c. In 1660, “the 
Common Prayer-Booke” is bought and brought home; and in 1662 the 
former state of things appears completely re-established. 
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The “Illustrations of the History of Church-rates,” it was stated, had 
one feature which rendered them particularly interesting at the present 
time—the series of extracts was complete. In 1523, in which year these 
account-books commence, it appears that the revenue disbursed by the 
churchwardens arose from the parish lands, payments for obits, “ gaderyngs” 
in the church on the principal festival-days; “ gaderyngs” in the parish 
on Plough-Monday, by annually appointed officers, called “ Torchrevys ;” 
and incidental sources of income, such as the sale of old materials, gifts, be- 
quests, &c. Of these, only the first-named and the last remain on the books 
to the present day. The obit-payments were made over to the Crown at 
the accession of Edward VI. The gatherings in the Church first became 
irregular, then infrequent, and finally ceased after Christmas-day in 1621. 
The collections in the parish were in 1572 committed to the church- 
wardens, and the Torchreves were no more appointed; and at last, having 
fallen in amount so greatly, that instead of being the principal source of 
income, they barely repaid the time consumed in making them, they ceased 
after 1594. 

In 1600 appears the first mention of a Church-rate: the churchwardens 
(according to a memorandum inserted in the margin, after the account for 
that year,) having paid £9 to the glazier, for arrears due to him, “‘ received 
of divers pishioners, as appeareth by a rate,” £3 18s. In 1605, the re- 
ceipts shew, quite incidentally, that a rate had been made the year before, 
but there is no other mention of it. Several other rates (six in all) occur 
in the course of the next thirty years; sometimes mentioned incidentally as 
before, and sometimes specifically, as “ for repacyons donne in and aboutt 
the church.” Two “gatheringe bills” are also spoken of in these years. 
No other rate is mentioned till 1662, when another incidental acknowledg- 
ment of a payment which should have been made the year before occurs ; 
and in 1663 is another rate, which was required, as it appears, by the cir- 
cumstance that the churchwardens received nothing to defray the expenses 
of the former year with. In 1712, as it seems, another rate was made; 
and between that year and 1752, twenty-one rates are recorded, almost all 
of them supplemental to the regular income from rents, &c.; until the end, 
when they appear to be prospective, and are then granted under the names, 
“a twelve-week rate,” ‘a threble rate,” “a thirty-four week rate,” &c.: 
and in 1752 commences the regular series of rates, of 4d., 6d., 9d., &c. in 
the pound, which has continued to this time. 


February 11. Josepn Hunter, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

The ApBé Cocuert, by the hands of Mr. W. M. Wylie, exhibited a pho- 
tograph of a small bronze male bust found at Etaples, in the Pas de Calais. 

The Rev. H. T. Exnacomse exhibited a number of rubbings from bench- 
ends in the churches of Morwenstow, Poughill, and Kilkhampton, Cornwall. 

Mr. Franks, Director, exhibited, by permission of Colonel Meyrick, an 
astrolabe which had belonged to Henry the Eighth, and a quadrant from 
his own collection, bearing the name of Edward the Sixth. 

Mr. J. Jackson Howarp exhibited an impression from a seal of Gregory 
de Rokesley, Lord Mayor of London, 1275—1285, affixed to a deed con- 
veying lands in Rotherhithe. Mr. Howard also exhibited a rubbing from 
the sepulchral brass of Gregory de Rokesley in Lullingstone Church, Kent. 
This was accompanied by a notice of the family, and a list of wills in the 
Hustings Court from 1271—1356. 

Mr. BELDAM read a paper on Pelasgic and Latian Ware. His object 
was to trace the progress of fictile art in Italy from its earliest stage to 
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the period when what is commonly called Etruscan ware first appeared. 
He illustrated his subject by specimens of three different kinds of ware 
recently brought from Italy by himself and his friend Mr. Bell; beginning 
with the rudest ware found at Albano, and advancing through the Latian 
ware to the earliest form of the Etruscan. The most remarkable part of 
the paper related to the discovery of the Alban vases, beneath a layer of 
peperino rock, in the year 1817. From this cemetery many of the articles 
exhibited were brought. The account of the discovery had not, he be- 
lieved, been published in English; but might be seen in an Italian letter 
written by the late Dr. Visconti of Rome, and in the recently published 
work on Swiss Antiquities, by the Baron Bonstetten. 

The facts, as stated by Mr. Beldam, were shortly as follows. In the 
course of their field operations, several proprietors at Marino, near Al- 
bano, found it necessary to break through a layer of peperino rock which 
covered the surface of their vineyards, and they found beneath, at a con- 
siderable depth, a great number of funeral vases, including several hut- 
urns, and many vessels of various forms and sizes accompanying them. 

The discovery made a great sensation at the time, and exorbitant prices 
were asked for the articles. Of the remoteness of their age no one doubted ; 
and depositions were made before a notary public of the facts of the dis- 
covery: an analysis was also-made of the material of the vases. The 
Roman government secured the best of the articles; other portions came 
into other hands; among others, into the possession of the Baron Bon- 
stetten; and the remainder were purchased last winter at Rome by Mr. 
Beldam, of Depoletti, the celebrated antiquary. These articles were ex- 
hibited on the table, with a diagram drawn by Mr. W. J. Bell, exhibiting 
the mode of burial. 

Mr. Beldam stated that the opinions of Professors Owen, Ramsey, 
Quekett, and Hunt had been sought as to the possibility of the rock 
having formed above the articles within a period of 2,000 years, which these 
gentlemen unanimously considered to be not only possible, but probable. 
Professor Quekett obligingly added an analysis, which confirms that of 
Dr. Visconti. Mr. Beldam endeavoured to shew a close connection between 
this Alban ware and a species of ware occasionally found on Latian sites, 
which he suggested were next in succession; and then produced specimens 
of a mixed ware, to prove the connection and sequence of the early Etruscan. 

Mr. Beldam, passing on from the artistic and antiquarian subject to the 
ethnological, adverted to the striking resemblance between the Alban hut- 
urns, with their contents, and the hut-urns found on the coasts of the 
Baltic, and in various parts of Germany, and also in Asia Minor, And 
he suggested these facts as affording some confirmation to the opinions of 
the celebrated Niebuhr, that among the earliest emigrants of Central Italy 
were the Pelasgic tribes; who, probably leaving the coast of Thessaly, 
might be presumed to have passed through Central Europe; a branch of 
them diverging towards the north, while the remainder moved southward 
and settled in Italy. 

It appearing that one of the Alban hut-urns, the property of Canova, 
together with several of the Alban vases, were already in the possession of 
the_trustees of the British Museum, Mr. Beldam intimated his intention of 
adding to the national collection some of the best specimens now brought 
under the notice of the Society. 


February 18. Ocravius Moreay, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 
Mr. Morcan exhibited two papal rings—one of a pope unknown, the 
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other of Pope Calixtus III., elected 1455, ob. 1458, a Borgia, and uncle of 
Alexander VI., whom he created cardinal: the ring is ornamented by the 
evangelistical symbols, the papal keys, &. Mr. Morgan also exhibited a 
pectoral ornament worn on occasions by priests, suspended from the neck, 
‘This relic is ornamented in the front with an ivory carving of the Cruci- 
fixion, and is probably of the tenth or eleventh century, and in the lobes of 
the quatrefoil are four smaller quatrefoils of champlevée enamel, which look 
like Italian work, and represent the Virgin and three saints: between these 
are set four stones, viz.; an amethyst, cat’s-eye, jacynth, and a piece of blue 
glass in imitation of sapphire: the foundation is copper-gilt, ornamented 
with a filagree pattern formed of twisted gilt wire; the centre of the back 
is occupied with a circular engraving of the Emperor Wencislaus, seated 
on a Gothic throne, who reigned 1378—1400. 

Mr. W. Dureanr Cooper, F.S.A., read a paper containing notices of 
the Tower of London in the time of Elizabeth, and on the Horse Armoury 
at Greenwich in the time of Charles I., 1630-1; the former from the MSS, 
in the State-Paper Office, the latter from MSS. belonging to Robert Lemon, 
Esq., F.S.A., formerly among the Exchequer Papers. The different de- 
partments in the Tower were noticed. 1. The Ordnance, from an account 
taken in September 1559, shewing that there were then 134 pieces of brass 
ordnance; and 24 more were to be provided at an expense of £483, 10s. ; 
and there were 24 other pieces of brass ordnance in the “‘ Elizabeth” and 
other ships. The cast-iron ordnance numbered 25, and 22 new pieces were 
required, at a cost of £128: the cast-iron costing only 10s. a-cwt., whilst 
the brass cost 70s. There were also forged ordnance of iron, consisting of 
fowlers, bares, harquebutts, &c. 400 new harquebutts were required, and 
they were to be bought within the realm, as they were twice as good as 
any others; whilst 3,500 daggs were to be provided from Flanders. The 
artillery consisted of 11,525 bows, and 1,000 more were to be bought in 
Flanders ; of 11,893 sheaves of arrows, and 4,000 more were required, at 
2s. the sheaf; of 116 gross of bowstrings; of 14,647 morris-pikes, 1,000 
more being required ; blackbills, 7,900; cullen-cliffs, required from Flanders, 
6,000, and copper was also to be got thence; of demi-lance and northern 
staves, top-darts, pole-axes, kc. ;—the whole estimate for the need required 
being £10,870. Mr. Lemon’s MSS. gave the prices at which, in the same 
year, the armour and artillery for the Tower were authorised to be sold. 
The yearly charges for the Lieutenant-General, Porter, and 38 warders in the 
time of Queen Mary had been £884, and it was proposed to reduce this to 
£676, by appointing the Lieutenant of the Tower Master of St. Katharine’s, 
and appropriating £200 a-year, the surplus revenues of that Hospital, to- 
wards payment of 20 of the Tower warders: but that arrangement was 
given up in 1562, and additional space for the ordnance was obtained by 
the purchase of the neighbouring mansion-house and grounds of the dis- 
solved monastery of the Minories, without Aldgate. 2. Zhe Armoury, in 
Oct. 1559, consisted of 1,800 demi-lances, and 200 required; of 1,966 
crosslets, and 3.034 required ; of 200 almaque rivets; of 71 sheets of mail, 
and 929 required; of 1,020 jacks; of 500 briggendens; of 480 pair of 
sleeves of mail, and 20 required; of 2,000 murrions, and 1,000 required ; 
of 263 skulls, and 340 steel saddles, and 260 required; besides the armour 
with Mr. W. Winter, the Vice-Admiral commanding the fleet off the coast 
of Scotland, and the armour required for the protection of the Queen’s per- 
son. 3.. The Horse Armoury was not then in the Tower, but in Mr, Le- 
mon’s MSS. was a return of the horse-armour at Greenwich in January, 
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1631, (before the losses of the Commonwealth, and 30 years before the list 
of the existing armour, which had been removed to the Tower, taken in 
October, 1660, and published by Meyrick from the Arche@ologia). The 
Greenwich armour consisted of 1] suits in the Green Chamber, including 
the suit made for the Earl of Leicester, with the Bear and Ragged Staff, an- 
other for the Earl of Shrewsbury, and another for Lord Kildare; of 9 suits 
in the Great Chamber, including a suit given by Sir John Smith to King 
James, a suit given by Sir James Vere to Prince Henry, a small piece of 
field-armour, gilt, graven, and “ enammelled,” given by Prince John Voyle 
(the elder?) to Prince Henry, a white tilt and field armour of Prince 
Henry, a white tilt armour made for the Earl of Desmond, gilt armour 
given to Prince Henry by the king of France, gilt and graven tilt and 
field armour which cost £200, and was given in September, 1608, to Prince 
Henry by Sir Harry Lee; and in the Harness Chamber, a footman’s armour 
of King Henry VIII., which was seen by Hertsner in the Tower in 1598, 
and was again there. And Mr. Cooper hoped that the armour would be iden- 
tified which in 1660 had received the apocryphal assignments to the early 
Henrys, the Edwards, and even to William the Conqueror.—4. The Jewel. 
House received the treasure taken from the Spaniards in 1580 by Sir Francis 
Drake, and brought from the western ports. 5. The Record-Office was 
under the charge of Edward Bowyer, and great pains were taken by Lord 
Stafford to arrange the records; whilst it was proposed in 1567 to take 
there the records of the Chancery and of the Parliament, and to repair the 
Great Tower for the better keeping of the whole. And 6. The State Prison 
in reference to which the MSS. in the State-Paper Office shewed that the 
deprived Bishops, the Abbot of Westminster, and the Dean of Windsor, 
who were committed in May and June, 1560, were not, as Strype and Bur- 
net stated, some committed to easier restraints, and some restored to per- 
fect liberty: for some two years afterwards, September 5, 1562, they were 
still returned as prisoners. That the plague twice caused the removal of 
state prisoners: first in August, 1563, when Lady Katherine Grey was 
removed to Sir J. Grey’s house at Chequers, in Essex, and the Earl of 
Hertford to his mother’s house, in Middlesex ; and in August, 1570, when 
the Duke of Norfolk was removed to his mansion in the Charterhouse. 
And passing over any notice of the other state prisoners whose cases were 
well known, Mr. Cooper concluded by referring to the prisoners for offences 
in connection with the coinage, including the alchemist, Cornelius de Lan- 
noy, who had undertaken by aid of the wonderful elixir to turn any metal 
into gold and gems, and had been allowed to work in Somerset-house ; of 
John Bulkeley, a student at Oxford, and William Bede, a stationer, who had 
proposed to cast a figure for the recovery of lost money, amd by alchemy 
to diminish and lessen the coin of the realm; down to a poor “ simple crea- 
ture of no capacity,” who had been sent to the Tower for helping one Ogier, 
a Frenchman, by the help of a piece of old pewter dish, to counterfeit 
Spanish money, and who was recommended for the Queen’s favour for his 
want of capacity, and because the principal offender, who had been a prisoner 
in the King’s Bench, had “ broken prison long since and gone.” 

Mr. Hunter, V.-P., then read a communication on Early Water-marks 
used by Paper-makers in the Fourteenth and early part of the Fifteenth 
Centuries, accompanied by twenty-five tracings from examples existing 
among the public archives of England. The earliest paper used in England 
was all foreign, and was without a mark. The first specimen he had dis- 
covered was in an account-book of 1302, which had no mark: and in paper 
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books in series from that time to 1330 there were no indications of the use 
of any such mark ; they were all books of accounts rendered to the English 
Exchequer by officers employed in Aquitaine, and prepared probably at 
Bordeaux. It was in 1330 that he first found a manufacturer’s symbol: 
it was a ram’s face in the book containing the accounts of the Constable of 
Bordeaux. The second was in an account of Burwash, Bishop of Lincoln, 
employed in 1337 on an embassy; it resembled a pair of tongs, Other 
specimens shewed the letter S in a circle; a bell in 1350 in Bordeaux 
accounts; a sword in a book of Calais in this same year; the custana in 
the accounts of Bordeaux, 1351-2; some specimen of a bird in the accounts 
of the Comptroller of Gascony, 1354; a plant, perhaps a water-lily, in the 
account of W. Prior, 1860; an arbelist in a Calais account of 1259, and a 
Constable of Bordeaux, 1565; a sprig with leaf, and a bulb, or flower, in 
the household-book of some English person of distinction at the close of 
the reign of Edward III. ; a drawn bow in the same book ; also a perpendi- 
cular line enseigned with cross and the letter R,—the latter being also found 
in Bordeaux accounts, 1379; a bull’s face in like accounts, 13872 and 1875; 
a demi-bull in a custom-book of the same place, 1375; two circles in pale, 
with a line passing through the centres of both, and enseigned with a cross, 
from the accounts of the bailiffs of Kay-street, in the manor of Huddleton, 
Kent, 1380; the face of a stag, from a book of Bordeaux customs of wine, 
1390; the head of a unicorn in profile, from a Comptroller’s account of the 
customs there, 1409; a unicorn salient, from the Comptroller's account of 
wine there, 1412; a pair of balances, most resembling Fenn’s plate ix. 
no. 16, from the Comptroller’s account of the same year; and a bugle-horn, 
from a Bordeaux custom-book, 1431. 





THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


At the February meeting, held in the 
Society’s Hall, George-street, Mr. Cosmo 
Innes, Vice-President, in the Chair, R. M. 
Smith, Esq., and James Starke, Esq., were 
admitted Fellows of the Society. The fol- 
lowing communications were then read :— 

1. Notice of Sculptured Stones found at 
“ Dinnacair,” a rock in the sea near Stone- 
haven. By Alexander Thomson, Esq., of 
Banchory. 

This interesting paper was accompanied 
by accurate drawings of the stones in ques- 
tion, as well as of another noticed by Mr. 
Thomson, recently found in the wall of a 
house at Old Aberdeen, by Mr. Smith, 
postmaster there. From Mr. Thomson’s 
description, it appeared that the rock had 
at one time been united to the land, and 
that the stones had been found in a wall 
built along the edge of the rock. This 
wall was discovered about twenty-six years 
ago, when an inhabitant of Stonehaven, 
invited by the frequent dreams of the 
graye-digger at Cowie, of hid treasure on 
the top of the rock, climbed up its steep 
sides, and afier digging through layers of 
guano, discovered the dyke beneath, but 
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not the gold. The stones are of a very 
small size, but are of different kinds of 
rock, so that they are not parts of one 
large slab. They are incised on one side 
with figures of circles and triangles, and on 
one of them is a fish resembling a salmon. 
These figures resemble in some respects the 
more elaborate symbols in “ The Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland,” printed for the Spald- 
ing Club. Two of the stones are figured 
in that work, but the rest have been re- 
covered since its appearance, through Mr. 
Thomson’s exertions. 

Mr. Stuart remarked that Mr. Thom- 
son’s observations had made it easier to 
understand the history of this singular 
rock, which, instead of being insulated as 
at present, had in former times formed the 
point of a projecting headland. In this 
state it had probably been fortified in the 
same way as Burghed in Moray, where a 
neck running out into the sea had been 
made into a British strength, and where 
sculptured slabs of about the same size as 
those at Dinnacair had been found in 1809. 
He gave several instances of sculptured 
rocks and slabs having been found in the 
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neighbourhood of British forts, both in 
England and Scotland, and also remarked 
that sculptured stones of a similar type 
had been recently found in a “ Pict’s 
House” in Orkney, in some sort of connec- 
tion with sepulchral deposits ; which last 
also frequently occurred near British forts, 
and rendered it probable that all these 
sculptured stones had a sepulchral mean- 
ing. ‘The name of rock, which probably 
was formed from the words “ Dunnet,” and 
“ Kair,” or “ Keir,” favoured the notion of 
its having originally been a fortified posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Joseph Robertson pointed out the 
resemblance which the rock of Dinnacair 
bore to the Craig of Downie, near the 
village of The Cove, in Kincardineshire, 
and to the rock on which stands the chapel 
of St.Skae, near the mansion-house of 
Dunninald, in Forfarshire, and suggested 
that Dinnacair might, like these, have been 
chosen as the site of some early her- 
mit’s cell, with its chapel and burying- 
ground. 

2. The Law of Treasure Trove—how it 
can be best adapted to accomplish useful 
results. By A. Henry Rhind, Esq., Hono- 
rary Member of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland. 

Mr. Rhind in this paper commenced by 
a description of the method now followed 
in asserting the rights of the Crown to 
relics found in Scotland; from which it 
appeared that the claim extended to every 
ancient relic, from a bone pin to a gold 
torque, and was enforced through the Pro- 
curators-Fiscal of the various counties by 
the Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remem- 
brancer. Mr. Rhind proceeded to shew 
how, under this system, the finders of relics 
were tempted to conceal and dispose of 
them; and stated that a very small pro- 
portion of those found every year were 
ever preserved for any useful purpose. 
He gave the result of enquiries made on 
the spot, and subsequently gathered from 
Mr. Worsaae by letter, of the working of 
the system in Denmark, which has led to 
wealthy national stores of antiquities such 
as no other country can boast of. This in- 
teresting paper concluded with some prac- 
tical suggestions, with the view of secur- 
ing the more regular transmission to the 
Exchequer of all relics, and of obviating 
the temptation to destruction which now 
exists, by allowing to the finder the full 
bullion value of all objects of the precious 
metals. 

A committee was nominated with the 
view of reporting on Mr. Rhind’s sugges- 
tions, in the hope that some practical im- 
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provement on the present system might be 
brought about. 

3. Notice of Cists recently discovered 
on the sea-shore at Lundy, in Fife. Com- 
municated by Mrs. Dundas Durham, of 
Largo. 

It appears that cists have frequently 
been discovered in this locality. The re- 
cent discoveries consisted of four cists, 
found in digging in a quarry. The two 
last were found a few feet from each other. 
They were formed of roughly-hewn slabs, 
two_or three stones toa side. The skele- 
tons were described by the workmen as 
having been perfect; one of them, un- 
usually large, had the head cleft as by a 
wound. <A local tradition refers to an 
ancient battle as having taken place here, 
and as thus accounting for the graves. 
The interesting paper sent by Mrs. Dur- 
ham was accompanied by some of the bones 
found in one of the cists. Unfortunately, 
the skull has not as yet been recovered. 

4. Note of the Recent Discovery of a 
Cist at Pitkennedy, on the estate of Ald- 
bar, and of its contents ; and of a Coffin dug 
out of a Rock at Ferne, in Forfarshire. 
By A. Jervise, Esq., Corr. Mem. 8. A. Scot. 

The ground where this discovery oc- 
curred was at one time a part of the old 
royal hunting-forest of Montreuthmont, 
throughout the whole of which traces of 
ancient sepulture are often found. It is 
in the parish of Aberlemno, and near the 
spot where numerous sculptured stones 
stand in that parish. The cist was found 
in a natural gravel-hillock about two feet 
from the surface, and it was composed of 
stones of the grey slate kind, common to 
the locality, with the exception of one 
piece, which was of red sandstone. The 
remains of bones were discovered; a clay 
urn was in the east end of the cist, and 
near to it a number of beads and orna- 
ments ‘of jet, forming a necklace of un- 
usual beauty and elegance. Mr. Jervise 
concluded his instructive communication 
by a notice of a coffin dug out of the solid 
rock near the manse of Ferne, in For- 
farshire, which contained a skeleton and 
an urn. 

Mr. Chalmers, of Aldbar, exhibited a 
very remarkable and beautiful necklace of 
jet found in a cist at Pitkennedy, Among 
the donations were the following: —1. 
Bones found in a cist at Lundy, by Mrs. 
Dundas Durham, of Largo; 2. A hammer 
of baked clay or silt, dug up in the Or- 
chard-park at Montblairy, by Alexander 
Morison, Esq., of Bognie; 3. An iron rod 
and fetter-locks, by the Edinburgh County 
Prison Board. 
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ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, BROMPTON. 


Feb. 10. A lecture on the Domestic 
Architecture of the Middle Ages was de- 
livered by Mr. John Henry Parker, F.S.A., 
who commenced by stating that the exist- 
ing remains of the dwellings of our ances- 
tors were few and far between, and were 
daily disappearing before our eyes, so that 
if some attempt was not made to preserve 
a record of them, we shall soon find it too 
late. The architecture of remote periods 
has been aptly called “history written in 
stone,” and those who have once mastered 
the simple key to this history, find it quite 
as interesting as any other history written 
on paper or parchment. If this is the 
case with architecture in general—the 
greater part of which belongs to churches, 
and is, therefore, in some degree mono- 
tonous, or at least presents less variety— 
it is still more the case in the architecture 
of dwelling-houses, which present an end- 
less variety of plan and arrangement, and 
are intimately connected with the habits 
and customs of the people who built them 
and inhabited them. 

Mr. Parker next described the different 
plans of houses, and by the aid of some 
very carefully prepared plans and draw- 
ings, shewed the gradual development, 
from the Norman Keep down to the com- 
plete house of the fifteenth century. He 
referred to numerous examples, the dates 
of which were in many cases known from 
documentary evidence, exhibiting in order 
the various additions which from time to 
time were made as civilisation increased, 
and the fear of attack less felt. As some 
of the most perfect instances of the internal 
arrangement in Keep-towers, he referred 
to Dacre, Bamborough, and the Pele-tower 
of Corbridge; and to shew to how late a 
period they were used, henoticed Brougham 
Castle, the keep of which had been re- 
fitted in thefourteenth century ; and Kenil- 
worth keep, which had been adapted for 
habitation as late as the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. His examples of Baileys were 
chiefly taken from the Border and Welsh 
castles of Edward I. With regard to town 
houses, he said— 

“Before we enter upon the general do- 
mestic arrangements, it may be useful to 
remind you that throughout the middle 
ages, both in town and country, it was 
very common to build the house upon a 
vaulted substructure, containing cellars or 
store-rooms half underground. These were 
very strongly and substantially built, for 
security against fire; and these vaulted 
chambers were common alike in all de- 
scriptions of houses, whether fortified or 


not, in monasteries as well as in secular 
buildings. This vaulted basement story 
frequently remains where all the super- 
structure has disappeared, for the upper 
part was often of wood only: for this 
reason, the substructure is often of much 
earlier date than the rest, the wooden 
house having been replaced by one of 
stone or brick at a later period. In many 
towns, a great part of the modern houses 
are built upon these ancient vaulted cham- 
bers. This is especially the case at Chester 
and Winchelsea; and in London itself 
there are many remaining, though the 
most perfect example, known by the name 
of Gerard’s-hall Crypt, has recently been 
destroyed. The Guildhall stands upon a 
crypt of this kind. In castles and in coun- 
try-houses they are equally common. This 
substructure does not affect the general 
plan of the house, which is the same whe- 
ther it stands upon the ground or upon a 
series of vaults,—excepting in a few rare 
instances, where the kitchen and offices 
have been made in these vaulted chambers. 
The best example of this is in Warwick 
Castle, where the lower story is, however, 
only partially underground, and contains 
a fine suite of servants’ offices, very per- 
fect, and nearly in their original state, 
though all the upper part of the house 
has been much modernised.” 

He then went on to describe the Manor- 
house, explaining the objects and uses of 
the various chambers which we find in 
those examples which remain to us. He 
shewed that the hall was the most im- 
portant feature in the building during the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and early part of 
the fifteenth century. 

In the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the lord’s chamber and the other 
family apartments became much more im- 
portant in proportion to the hall: there 
are often two good rooms, one over the 
other, and called the dining-room and 
drawing-room. In the Bishop’s Palace at 
St. David’s these apartments must have 
been of considerable size, and encroached 
considerably upon the hall. In some of 
the late Tudor buildings, and in Eliza- 
bethan houses, the lofty hall frequently 
disappears altogether, its place being sup- 
plied by the dining-room and drawing- 
room, two large but low rooms, one over 
the other; and in many instances this al- 
teration has been made in later times, the 
roof of the hall being often preserved, but 
the space divided by a floor and ceilings, 
in order to adapt the house to modern 
usages—as at Charney, Berkshire; Yan- 
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wath, Westmoreland; Place - house, Tis- 
bury, and very many other instances. 

The chapel, also, was carefully described, 
not only as to the position which it gene- 
rally oceupie |, but also as to the form and 
arrangement. He also gave instances of 
the use of oricls, or upper - chambered 
chapels, in the fifteenth century—a fea- 
ture which had been already fully described 
in the volume of “ Domestic Architecture 
of the Fourteenth Century.” 

After the chapel he referred to the 
usual position of the kitchen, bringing 
forward a large number of instances. Also 
to the beer and wine-cellar, the buttery, 
scullery, bakehouse, brewhouse, and the 
other offices. 

The bakehouse was an important office, 
and often remains perfect, being com- 
monly taken for a second kitchen. ‘The 
ovens not unfrequently remain still in use. 
They remain perfect at Fawsley, Hurst- 
monceux, Haddon-hall, and very many 
other places. The salting-house and the 
drying-house were also important offices in 
the larger establishments, as at Durham 
and Chepstow, and in most of the Bene- 
dictine abbeys. The laundry also fre- 
quently remains in use, as at Fawsley. 
Over these various offices there are fre- 
quently apartments of considerable size 
and importance, as at Great Chalfield and 
Fawsley, the use of which is not always 
clear, as they seem too good to have been 
only servants’ apartments In some in- 
stances the oriel is mentioned in such a 
manner as to shew that it was the upper 
chamber over the pantry and buttery, and 
behind the music-gallery; but in these 
cases it is probable that it was also the 
chapel or oratory, as at South Wingfield. 

From these he passed on to the external 
features of the house—the porch, the moat, 
&e. He also mentioned the dovecot, the 
earlier examples of which are generally 
round; and there are examples of these re- 
maining as early as the thirteenth century, 
as at Llantwit in Glaworganshire, Garvey 
in Herefordshire, and several othyrs. The 
later ones are more frequently square, and 
often built of brick. Examples of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries are very 
nu nerous, and they were a customary ap- 
pendage to the manor-house of the time of 
Elizabeth and James I. Sometimes it was 
not considered necessary or convenient to 
make a separate structure for this purpose, 
anl a part of some other building was 
fitted up and used. 

He reviewed also the varieties of type 
which may be found in the timber houses 
of the fifteenth century: but this subject 
will be more fully treated in the third 
volume of his work on Domestic Archi- 
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tecture, which will shortly make its ap- 
pearance. 

In conclusion, the lecturer said—“ I am 
perhaps departing from the strict letter 
of the subject in saying anything about 
furniture, but as the bare walls of a mo- 
dern house give a very inadequate and 
uncomfortable idea of a modern dwelling, 
so is this equally the case with a dwell ng- 
house of the middle ages; and yet most 
people form their ideas of these from the 
bare walls only, and come to the con- 
clusion that they must have been very 
wretched, uncomfortable places, which I 
believe to be very far from the truth. 

“ To begin with the hall, as the principal 
dwelling apartment, where large parties 
were assembled. The walls were hung 
with tapestry to the height of eight or 
ten feet from the ground; above this the 
walls were painted with foliage and figures, 
often with subjects taken from the popular 
romances of the day, or hunting scenes, 
or sometimes legendary or Scripture sub- 
jects: similar subjects were worked upon 
the tapestry, so that when the colours were 
all fresh there was little distinction be- 
tween those parts of the walls which were 
hung with tapestry and those which were 
not. The windows also were filled with 
painted glass, containing similar subjects, 
and forming a continuation of the paint- 
ings on the walls, or the work of the 
needle in imitation of paintings. The 
best example we have remaining of this 
arrangement is in St. Mary’s Hall. Coven- 
try, where the t:pestry and the painted 
window over it at the high end of the 
hall, beliind the dais, remain perfect, 
though faded. They are of the time of 
Henry VI., and record a visit of that mo- 
narch to Coventry. In several other in- 
s'ances the gables at each end of the hall 
are tilled with windows, the buildings at- 
tached being considerably lower than the 
hall. 

“To provide for sufficient warmth, I 
have mentioned ‘that a large fire of logs 
of wood was made in the middle of the 
hall, on a brazier with fire-dogs, around 
which forty or fifty people might be as- 
sembled and yet feel the benefit of the 
warmth: the smoke, escaping from the 
louvre in the roof, passed above the heads 
of the people. This custom was continued 
in the hall of Westminster School until a 
very recent period, having only been al- 
tered by Dean Buckland. It was also 
continued in the hall of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, within the memory of some of 
the present Fellows, and the smoke-louvre 
in the roof still remains. I believe it is 
also still the custom in the hall of St. 
John’s Collese, Cambridge. 
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“ But as the smoke must have frequently 
been injurious to the paintings, we com- 
monly find in the richer halls of the fif- 
teeuth century fireplaces introduced— 
sometimes only one, as at Haddon-hall, 
Wanswell-court, and very many others ; 
often two, and these placed usually on the 
same side of the hall, as at Kenilworth, 
and numerous others: sometimes there 
were more than two, as at Conway; 
th ugh it is difficult there to tell exactly 
how far the great hall extended, and where 
the partition-screen of the chapel was 
placed which formed one end of it. At 
Linlithgow there are two large fireplaces 
close together at one end of the hall, be- 
hind the dais, probably because the climate 
was cold and damp (and perhaps because 
the Princess, afterwards known as Mary 
Queen of Scots, whose father built this 
palace, was a delicate child, and required 
more than usual care). The fireplaces in 
Scotland are generally large and fine, and 
resemble the French flamboyant fireplaces 
with their magnificent hoods. 

“The tables —both the high-table on the 
dais and the side-tables in the body of the 
hall—were long and narrow, being merely 
boards placed on tressels, and removed 
when not required for use. The word 
‘table’ properly signifies the same as the 
Latin word tabula, a board, and does not 
include the tressels, or the legs, or frame- 
work on which the table rests. These 
tables appear to have been generally used 
on one side only, the people in the body 
of the hall sitting on benches, the grandes 
at the high-table on chairs, and the lord 
in the centre, on a sort of throne, or chair 
of state, with a canopy over it—at least, if 
we may trust the illuminations in manu- 
scripts of the period, as I believe we muy, 
though some persons consider them so 
entirely conventional that no reliance at 
all isto be placed upon them. A few of 
these state chairs have come down to us: 
perhaps the Coronation-chair in West- 
minster Abbey is the most beauti‘ul, and 
although it is in a shamefully neglected 
and mutilated state, having been evidently 
used merely to nail the velvet coverings 
upon, yet the original carving and gilding, 
and painting, with the diaper-work, can 
still be made out with care. 

“In the recess of the bay-window at the 
end of the dais was the sideboard, or cup- 
board, on which the plate and china were 
displayed on shelves. The dais itself was 
often covered with a carpet, and the chairs 
had cushions on the seats, and dorsars at 
the back ;—these seem to have been thin 
cushions or pads hanging over the back of 
the chair. The table was covered with a 
linen cloth, and napkins were provided for 
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each guest. Water was brought round 
before and after meals to those at the 
high-table in lavatories, which were small 
basins of silver or metal richly enamelled, 
about the size and depth of a soup-plate, 
but with a spout to pour out of, and which 
were oft: n filied with rose-water ; those in 
the body of the hall were expected to wash 
their hands at the lavatory provided tor 
that purpose behind the screen at the 
lower end of the hall. The dais was com- 
monly boarded, but the floor of the body 
of the hall was covered with tiles, or 
sometimes paved; or carth only, and was 
strewed with rushes, which were fre- 
quently renewed. At the lower end of 
the hall, over the screens, was the music- 
gallery, which was occupied by the min- 
strels during meals; and from this there 
was often a door to a room at the back. 
The bed-rooms were well furnished with 
bedsteads and bedding, as is proved by the 
numerous inventories of furniture which 
we have remaining, as well as by the illu- 
minations. The bedstexds had testers at 
the head, the four-post bedsteads were not 
introduced before the sixteenth century, 
and are not often earlier than the seven- 
teenth. We find mention of silk curtains, 
feather beds, mattresses, and flat cushions 
to be placed against the wall at the back 
of the bed. The bedstead served as a 
couch during the day to sit or- lounge 
upon, the same chamber serving its occu- 
pant both for bed-room and sitting-room, 
as is still the custom in France. The floor 
was usually covered with tiles, or with a 
kind of mastic, as at Bolton-castle, York- 
shire, which is not cold or uncomfortable 
to the feet. 

* Small carpets, like what we now use as 
bedside carpets, were in common use, and 
the quilt or covering of the bed was often 
a richly-worked piece of tapestry or needle- 
work. But chairs appear to have been 
scarce articles, as we read frequently of 
people sitting together on the sides of the 
bed. In the place of our chest of drawers 
there was a chest of a different description, 
often richly ornamented both with paint- 
ing and with well-wrought ironwork. 
There was also a shelf to put books upon, 
or for any other purpose. In each bed- 
room there was a fireplace, and attached 
to each was a garderobe, either in a turret 
or in the thickuess of the wall, with a pas- 
sage leading to it. 

“In the kitchen and offices there was no 
lack of the utensils necessary for carrying 
on the work there required. The inven- 
tories of the period enumerate all sorts of 
conveniences,—boilers and kettles, and 
stewpans and fryingpans, and gridirons, 
tubs, vats, barrels, and everything wanted 
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for the bukeliouse, the brewhouse, the salt- 
ing house, and other offices. 

“Thus it will be found, upon careful in- 
vestigation, that with all our boasted im- 
provements and advances in the march of 
civilisation, so far as comfort is con erned, 
the country house of the middle ages pre- 
sented as many luxuries to those who in- 
habited it as a modern house does to our- 
selves, making some allowance for the 
wants of a less effeminate age, which did 
not require all the little delicaies and re- 
finements of modern usage. We are often 
too ready to look back upon the dark ages, 
as we love to call them, and fancy that 
because we do not at first sight find proofs 
to the contrary, men must have lived like 
cattle. If, however, with the evidence we 
have collected, we can look back in imagina- 
tion, and transport ourselves, for instance, 
into one of those old halls at Christmas- 
time, with the yule-log blazing on the 
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hearth, sounds of music pouring forth 
from the minstrels’ gallery, of merry 
laughter from the vicinity of the jester, 
and dancing with thorough good-will in 
another part, we should see a scene of 
warmth and comfort which may well bear 
comparison with the refinements and the 
stiffness which civilisation often imposes 
on our modern drawing-rooms. It is too 
much the fashion to despise our ancestors 
for what they had not, instead of taking 
the trouble to «xamine what they had. 
We are often too conceited to copy or to 
learn from past ages, but seek after some 
new and taking invention, which, aft:r all, 
perhaps, if we had searched diligently, is 
no invention at all, but something which 
was common in those ages which we cail 
dark, but which will be found not unworthy 
of the attention of an age which prides it- 
self on the advanced state of its arts and 
sciences.” 





CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 
COATS OF ARMS IN ESSEX CHURCHES. 
UrtLesForD Hunprev.—No. VI. 


Stanstead Montfitchet.—.Takeley.— Widdington.— Wimbish.— Wenden-Lofts.— 
Wendens-Ambo.— Wickham Benhunt. 


Stanstead Montfitchet.—On a sump- 
tuous monument of alabaster, with recum- 
bent effigies to Six Thomas Middleton, 
Knt., Lord Mayor of London, who died 
Aug. 12, 1631, aged 81, these arms :— 

1. Middleton, quarterly of 9—3, 3, 3. 

1. Middleton, Arg., on bend vert 3 
wolves’ heads erased of the field. 

2. Middleton, another coat, Vert, a 
chevron between 3 wolves’ heads 
erased arg. 

3. a lion pass. 

4, —— Gu., on bend or 3 lions pass. 
sab. 

5. Arg., 2 crows in pale sab., 
beaked and legged gu. 

6. Per pale arg., sab., a lion 
ramp. countercharged. 

a Vert, 3 cocks arg , 2,1, combed 
and wattled gu. 

8. Prescott, Sab., a chevron between 
3 owls arg. 

9. Ednowain, Gu., 3 snakes embowed 
arg. 

At the sides are the arms of his four 
wives :— 

1. Middleton, impaling gu., a chevron 

between 3 mullets or. 


2. Middleton, impaling vert, a chevron 

between 3 garbs or. 

3. Middleton, impaling or, a bend be- 

tween 2 eagles displayed sab. 

4, Middleton, impaling gu., on chevron 

arg. a lion ramp. sab. 

In the spandrils of the arch are the 
arms of the City of London and the 
Grocers’ Company. 

On an altar-tomb, with recumbent effigy 
to Esther, daughter of Sir Thomas Mid- 
dleton, and wife of Henry Salisbury, of 
Llewenny, co. Denbigh, Esq., 1604 :— 

1. Salisbury, quarterly of 16—4, 4, 4— 

impaling Middleton quarterly of 6. 

1. Salisbury, Gu., lion ramp. arg. be- 
tween 3 crescents or. 

2. Vaughan, Quarterly arg., sab., 4 
lions ramp. countercharged. 

3. Az., lion pass. arg. 

4, —— Gu., 3 lions pass. in pale arg. 

5. Arg., 2 bars az., on each 3 
martlets of the field. 

6. Vert, a stag standing arg., 
attired or. 

7. Az., a bend arg. 

8. Middleton, 

9. —— The other coat. 
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10. Middleton, Gu., on bend or 3 lions 
pass. sab. 
11. —— Arg., 2 crows in pale sab. 
12. —— Gu., lion ramp. arg. 
13. Or, a boar pass. sab. 
4. Barry of 6, arg., gu. 
15. Barry of 6, arg., sab. 
16. —— Gu., a file of 3 points or; 
impaling 
1. Middleton. 
2. Middleton, the other coat. 
3. Gu., on bend or 3 lions pass. 
sab. 
4, Arg., 2 crows in pale sab. 
5. Prescott. 
6. Ednowain. 
. Salisbury only, impaling Middleton 
only. 

3. Middleton, Quarterly of 6, as on the 
sinister side of No. 1. 

4. This shield concealed by brickwork. 

On a flat stone to Sir Stephen Langham, 

Knt., 1709 :— 

Langham, Arg., 3 bears’ heads erased 
sab., 2,1, muzzled or; impaling a 
bull’s head and neck, couped and 
winged. 

Also these hatchments :— 

1. For James, only son of Sir Stephen 
Langham, Knt.,of Downton, co. North- 
ants, 1692. 

1, 4, Langham. 
2, 3, —— Erm., a chevron gu., and 
border engrailed sab. 

2. Heath, Per chevron embattled sab., 
arg., in chief 2 mullets or, pierced gu., 
in base a heath-cock sab., wattled and 
combed gu. 

On an escutcheon of pretence, Bayle, 
Arg., on fess between 3 martlets gu. 
3 plates. 
3. Heath, Surtout Bayle impaling Bayle. 
4. Heath, impaling quarterly, 
1, 4, Arg., a chevron engrailed gu. 
2, 3, Per pale arg., gu., a lion ramp. 
sab. 

5. Quarterly of 6,— 

1. Heath. 

2. Bayle. 

3. Arg., chevron engrailed gu. 
4. as 3. 

5. Heath. 

6. Bayle. 

6. Quarterly, Heath and Bayle, impaling 
az., a stag trippant arg., attired or. 

7. Az., semé of crosslets or, a lion ramp. 
arg., surtout Heath. 

8. Gu., a wivern arg., surtout Heath. 

On a flat stone in the churchyard to 

Mrs. Elizabeth Ellison, 1750 :— 

A cross engrailed impaling an eagle dis- 

played. 


Takeley.—1. A flat stone to William 
Collyn, Gent., 1681 :— 

Vert, a griffin segreant or. Crest, a 

griffin’s head erased or, collared gu. 

2. A flat stone to Mary, wife of John 
English, vicar, 1695 :— 

Az., a lion ramp. arg., on a chief of the 
last 3 mullets of the field impaling 
barry arg., gu., a lion ramp. or. 

3. A flat stone to John Kendall, Esq., 

1663 :-— 

Gu., a fess checky or, az., between 3 
eagles displayed or. 

4. A flat stone to Hannah, wife of 
Francis Knollis, of Nether Winchington, 
co. Bucks, Esq., 1689 :-— 

Knollys, Az., semée of crosslets, and a 
cross moline voided or, impaling 
Collyn. 

Hatchments. 

1. To Sir Peter Parker, Bart., of Bas- 

singbourne-hall :— 

1. Parker, Gu., on chevron arg., between 
3 keys erect or, as many cinquefoils az., 
with Ulster. 

2. Sab., 2 bars engrailed arg. 

3. Cheney, Checky or, az., a fess gu., 
fretty arg. 

4. Lovetoft, Or, lion ramp. per fess” gu., 
sab.; impaling 

Nugent, Erm., 2 bars gu. 

Crest, an elephant’s head erased arg., 
trunk and tusks or, ear gu., on a 
collar of last 3 fleur-de-lys or. 

2. As last, without the crest. 

3. See of Canterbury, impaling erm. on 

canton sab. an owl arg. 


Widdington—The only arms in this 
church are in a north window of the nave, 
and date c. 1450. Two of the shields are 
France and England quarterly, the third 
is Fitzwalter, Or, a fess between 2 chev- 
rons gu. 

There are also some curious heraldic 
borders. 


Wimbish.—Here are several monuments 
to the Wiseman family, but without arms. 
In the east window of the north aisle are 
four ancient and beautiful coats of arms 
in stained glass, c. 1400 :— 

1. Tiptoft, Arg., a saltire engrailed gu. 

2. Fitzwalter, Or, a fess between 2 chev- 

rons gu. 

3. Arg., 5 bars gu. 

4. Aspall, Az., 3 chevronels or. 


Wenden - Lofts—On a monument to 
John Wilkes, Esq., Or, a chevron between 
3 ravens’ heads erased sab. Surtout, Erm., 
2 chevronels engrailed az. between 3 es. al- 
lops gu. 

Crest, on a mount vert a crossbow ercct 
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or, round it a scroll inscribed “ Arcui meo 
non confido.” 

In a window, Wilkes and the above 
coat quarterly. 

In a north window, the See of Rochester. 

In the south window of the chancel the 
arms of the Rev. R. Fiske, rector, Checky 
arg., gu., on a pale sab. 3 mullets or. 

Crest, on a triangle sab. besantée stand- 
ing on its base, a mullet or 


Great Wenden, now called Wendens 
Ambo.—In a south window were formerly 
these coats :— 

1. Arg.. on fess gu. between 3 pheasants 

pp. 4 mullets arg. 

2. Raynesforth, Gu., a chevron erm. be- 

tween 3 fleur-de-lys or. 

On a monument in the chancel to 
Robert Fiske, M.A., forty-two years rec- 
tor, 1783 :— 

Fiske impaling two coats per fess. 

1. Harrison, Az., 3 mullets in fess arg. 
2. Wilkes. 
Crest of Fiske. 

On a monument in the nave to Ambrose 
Andrews, Gent., c. 1700 :— 

Arg., on bend engrailed cottized sab. be- 

tween 2 lions ramp. gu. 3 mullets or. 


Wickham Bonhunt, alias Wicken.—On 
a monument in the chancel to John, 
Francis, and Anne, children of Francis 
Bradbury, Esq., 1693 :— 

Sab., a chevron erm. between 3 round 

buckles arg. 

On a costly monument of white marble, 
by Scheemakers, to John James, son and 
heir of Matthew Bradbury, Esq., lord of 
the manor of Wicken, who died Nov. 27, 
1731, aged 10 years :— 

Bradbury, with crest, a faleon rising or, 
and motto, “ ‘Tempus et Patientia.” 

On Brick-house, an old mansion of the 
Bradburys, built in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, are their arms over 
the doorway. 

The following hatchment, now removed, 
used to hang over the chancel-arch :-— 

1, 4. Bradbury. 

2. Rockhill, Arg., a chevron between 3 

chess-rooks sub. 

3. Eden, Arg., on fess gu. between 2 
chevrons az., on each 3 escallops arg., 
as many garbs or; impaling 

Whitgift of Clavering, Arg., 3 crosses 
florée sab., on each 5 besants, on a 
canton sab. the head and neck of a 
conger eel couped or. 

Crest and motto of Bradbury. 

In the Harleian MSS., British Museum, 
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these quarterings are assigned to Brad- 
bury. Quurterly of 8,— 
1. Bradbury. 

. Rockhill. 

. Filmer, Gu., 3 bars and a canton arg. 

. Montfort, Bendy of 10, or, az. 

‘auconberg, Arg., a lion ramp. az. 
. Langham, Arg., 3 bears’ heads erased 
sab., muzzled or. 

. Ashwell, Arg., on fess dancetté sab. 

3 crosslets arg. 

8. Erm., a lion ramp. gu. 

A hatchment to Harriet, wife of John 
Sperling, Esq., patron of the living. 
Quarterly,— 

1. Sperling, Arg., on a mount vert 3 
gillyflowers gu., stalked and leaved 
pp., on a chief az. 4 mullets arg. 

- Quarterly,— 

3, 4. forall, Arz., a chevron az. be- 
tween 3 foxes’ heads erased gu. 

2, 3. Milner, Per pale or, sab., a chev- 
ron between 3 snaffle-bits counter- 
charged. 

- Quarterly,— 

1, 4. Piper, Gu., a chevron embattled 
arg: between 2 falcons close in chief 
jessed and belled or, and a dexter 
gauntlet barways in base holding a 
Cagger pp. 


2, 3. Byatt, Paly of 4 or, gu., on chief . 


az. a garb or between 2 escallops 
arg. 
. Quarterly,— 

1, 4. Grace, Gu., a lion ramp. per fess 
arg., or. 

2, 3. Cheney, Checky or, az., a fess gu. 
fretty arg.; impaling quarterly, 

1, 6. Hanson, Or, a fess counter-com- 
pony arg., az., between 3 murtlets 
sab. 

2. Rastrick, Arg., a chevron between 
3 roses gu., barbed and seeded pp. 

3. Woodhouse, Az.,a chevron between 
3 mullets or. 

4. Rayner, Arg., on chevron sab. be- 
tween 3 roses gu., barbed and seeded 
pp., aS many crosses patée or. 

5. Hargreaves, Quarterly or, vert, on 
fess engrailed erm., between 3 stags 
trippant countercharged a fret gu. 

Crest, a pair of wings conjoined and 
displayed arg., lined az., between 
them a mullet suspended or. “ Sa- 
piens qui assiduus.” 

Note.—A pedigree of the Bradbury 
family, compiled by the Rector from the 
Harl. MSS., parish registers, and other 
sources, with the arms, is preserved in the 
church chest. Joun H. SPERLING. 


Wicken Rectory, Feb. 1858. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Dselvon. A Perambulation of Isling- 
ton. By THomas EvityNne Tomiins, Esq. 
(8vo., 220 pp.)—Among the villages which 
formerly girded the city of London, and 
have since been merged in the body of 
that vast metropolis, Islington, if not the 
largest, was probably the favourite. It 
was pleasantly seated on a rising-ground 
to the north, at an easy distance for a Sab- 
bath-day’s journey, or for a walk on a 
summer afternoon, offering a purer air to 
those who were suffering from confined 
lodging and imperfect drainage, recreation 
to the toil-worn, and green fields to the 
smoke-dried. In the days of Charles II. 
it was described as having been, “time 
out of mind, the metropolitan mart of 
cakes, custards, and stewed pruans;” and 
in the same happy condition it remained 
until the close of the last century—chiefly 
remarkable as being the first place on the 
Great North Road, and consequently full 
of inns and houses of public entertainment. 
Though the parish is ten miles in circum- 
ference, it contained only 325 houses in 
1708, and only 1,745 in 1801, but which 
had increased to nearly 15,000 in 1851, 
when the population was more than 95,000. 

Islington has now had several historians. 
The late Mr. John Nichols, who was for so 
many years associated with SyLvanus UR- 
BAN, was born opposite the church in 1745, 
and at an early age he celebrated the 
praises of his native village in lofty rhyme. 
Afterwards he compiled the history of that 
portion of the parish named Canonbury. 
Subsequently to the illustration which Is- 
lington received trom the Messrs. Lysons, 
in their excellent work on the “ Environs 
of Loudon,” its history was formally pub- 
lished by John Nelson in 1811, and a 
second time in 1824. In 1842, Mr. Samuel 
Lewis produced a quarto volume on the 
subject. And now we have another very un- 
assuming, but still substantial, and strictly 
original contribution to the same purpose. 
The three latter works are distinct in cha- 
racter. Nelson’s is of the ordinary, com- 
monplace material. Lewis’s is peculiarly 
full of personal anecdote, and belongs even 
more to biography than topography. Mr. 
Tomlins is a vigorous miner, who pro- 
ceeds at once, with mattock and spade, to 
the fontes et origines rerum,—to charters 
and court-rolls, the public records and 
acts of parliament. His work is that of 
a legal antiquary, in which documentary 
evidence is maturely weighed and carefully 
adjusted. The title is quaint, and per- 
haps in some measure inappropriate, as a 
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** Perambulation” suggests the idea of an 
external view of things; whereas the con- 
tents of the book are eminently expositive 
of what is unseen and unknown, and the 
author’s walk has been chiefly through 
plains of old parchment, and over hills 
an mountains of law-papers. He is 
strictly un historian, though too modest 
to assume that title, wnich so many have 
taken upon much slighter pretensions. 
Still, in the arrangement of his copious 
collections, Mr. Tomlins has maintained his 
planof a perambulation; and having lighted 
his torch at the luminaries to which we 
have alluded, he comes forth, casting its ra- 
diance not only on both sides of his path, 
but also far back into the murky distance 
of the past. With respect to the various 
lines of road, both arcient and modern, 
his information is mcst curious and parti- 
cular: and the same may be said of every 
manor or ancient dwelling-house, all the 
important estates, and particularly those 
which formerly belonged to religious 
houses. 

It is perfectly impossible for us to give 
any adequate notion of the abundant col- 
lection of minute facts that Mr. Tomlins 
has amassed in these pages; but by way 
of specimen, we will append a few lines 
from his peroration :— 


‘Aged people there are, who recollect the 
High-street and Lower-street lined on each side 
with trees. Several large elms stood opposite 
the Angel; and Nelsor «1811, notices the rural 
aspect Islington presented in haymaking season. 
The ancient houses and inns, most of them in 
former times the residences of the nobility and 
gentry, from the time of Henry VIII. to the end 
of the reign of Charles I., presented an antiquated 
appearance. In the High-street, the Angel re- 
tained the aspect of a large — inn, of 
which the interior or court-yard has been pre- 
served by Hogarth in his print of ‘A Stage 
Coach,’ 1747. Then the Peacock, a long-roofed 
and capacious building; the White Lion, cele- 
brated in ‘Drunken Barnabee’s Itinerary ;’ and 
the ancient range of buildings at the ‘Three Hats, . 
represented in the GENTLEMAN’s MaGaZzINE for 
August, 1823, In the Upper-street was the 
old Vicarage-house; the Pied Bull, (represented 
in the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazine in 1791 and 
1795,) the abode of Sir John Miller in the reign 
of James I.; and opposite Rufford’s Buildings 
there stood, previous to 1812, a large wood-framed 
mansion. In the Lower-street also were nu- 
merous ancient buildings,—indeed, that part of 
Islington town seems to have been far more an- 
cient than the upper side or High-street, and 
contained what were once spacious mansions, 
afterwards converted into schools, inns, manu- 
factories, and pauper farm-houses, all now taken 
down to make way for uniform rows of brick- 
built shops for the use of a trading population. 
Some of these mansions are of almost recent re- 
membrance,—the Queen’s Head, (engraved in the 
GeNTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 1794,) which waa pulled 
down in 1829; the Crown; Fisher House, a brick 
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mansion of the time of James I.; and the an- 
cient house called Ward’s Place, demolished in 
1800, but of which slight remains exist on the 
south side of Greenman’s-lane. In Cross-street 
also, where there now stan:!sa Dissente 3’ chapel, 
was the re-idence of the Fowler family, pulled 
down in 1850. At the extremity of its garden, in 
a small street called Allen-street, there yet stands 
a brick edifice, that. till the last thirty years, 
looked over what were then Canonbury-tields. 
On the west side of this building are the arms of 
Sir Thomas Fowler, sculptured in stone, and the 
date 1653. This leads us to Canonbury-town, 
the only perfect remains of what, with the ad- 
og buildings, tormed Canonbury-house, built 
y William Bolton, prior of the Canons of St. 
Bartholomew, between 1509 and 1532.” 


But we need not accompany Mr. Tom- 
lins further,—to the manor-house of the 
Knights of St. John at Highbury, popularly 
called Jack Straw’s Castle, one of several 
moated sites within the parish of Islington, 
of which none are now left; for he tells us 
that “the minerial residence of Ducketts’, 
in the Green-lanes-road at Hornsey, is now 
the only moateid house within seven miles 
of the north of London, since the recent 
removal and levelling of the old Vicarage- 
house at Stoke-Newington.” For the true 
and particular history of that venerable 
site, and of Barnsbury, for many cen- 
turics, from the days of the Conqu:ror, the 
manor of the family of Berners, latterly 
barons of the realm; for these and other 
localities of some ancient importance,—for 
the I-lington ducking-ponds, the favourite 
resort of the citizens in the seventeenth 
century ; and for the exercises of the Fins- 
bury archers, when their butts and rovers 
extended over all the fields towards Isling- 
ton,—for these and many other matters of 
much interest, we must refer to Mr. Tom- 
lins’ most full and overflowing pages. 


The Antiquities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece, as measured and 
delineated by James Stuart, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., and Nicuonas Revert, Painters 
and Architects. Seventy-one Plates. ‘Third 
Edition, with Additions.—This useful little 
manual of Grecian architect ure has reached 
a third edition, which proves that it is 
found valuable by the school of Grecian 
architects. The plates are strictly archi- 
tectural in elevation and outline, very 
clearly, though slightly, engraved in the 
Parisian style: for although taken from a 
great English work, this abridgment was 
originally made in French; and we notice 
that the word “ Monuments” is used in 
the title-page in the French sense, not 
the English. To our minds, the Grecian 
style is totally unsuited for this northern 
climate ; it is admirably adupted for Greece 
and Italy, where the light is so intense 
that the great difficulty is how to shut it 
out; and as light and heat are closely con- 
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nected, every possible contrivance for 
sh:de is also necessary. For such a climate, 
nothing can be better than the cell, en- 
closed by solid walls without a single 
window, and surrounded by open porticoes, 
which are the one characteristic of this 
style. Whether this building be a temple, 
a theatre, or a church, the solid wall and 
the portico are indispensable. Can we 
conceive anything less suitable for our 
cold, damp, murky, gloomy climate, where 
all our requisites are the very opposite ? 
We require our buildings to admit all the 
light we can get, and the warmth of the 
sun’s rays is cheerful and comfortable, not 
at all objectionable. We want all the 
windows we can get, while windows are 
an abomiuation in the Grecian style. The 
absurdity of the fashion which introduced 
the Grecian style into England is so mani- 
fest, when once the light of common sense 
is turned upon it, that no further refer- 
ence is required. The grand porticoes of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, 
and St. Martin’s Church in London, may 
be very magnificent in their way, but they 
are totally out of place; they merely ob- 
struct the light and heat, and no one ever 
dreams of lounging under them and enjoy- 
ing their deep shade: more frequently, 
the Englishman shivers at the cold draught 
of air as he passes hastily through them. 
In the narrow streets of London these 
Grecian pillars are a positive nuisance, by 
seriously obstructing the light ;—witness 
the Law Club, in Chancery-lane. In the 
Gothic style, on the contrary, and espe- 
cially in the English Gothic, the window 
is one of the most essential features; and 
to this indigenous style we are fast return- 
ing, as we awake from our dream of clas- 
sical romance. 


The Works of Professor Wilson. 
Vols. IX., X., and XI. (Blackwood’s.)— 
The first two of these volumes contain 
the articles from “‘ Blackwood” which were 
collected and published in 1842, under 
the title of “The Recreations of Chris- 
topher North.” ‘The papers are in the Pro- 
fessor’s usual style of mingled mirth and 
pathos; but some of them, such as “ The 
Field of Flowers,” “The Holy Child,” and 
“Christmas Dreams,” where the pathetic 
predominates, are more than usually beau- 
tiful. 

The last of the volumes before us is 
taken up by the “ Tules,”— the “ Lights 
and Shadows of Seottish Life,” “The ‘Irials 
of Margaret Lindsay,” and “The Fo- 
resters.” These stories will be familiar to 
many readers who have but small acquaint- 
ance with their author’s other writings; 
and it is certain that by whomsoever they 
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are known they must be loved. The grace, 
simplicity, and purity of feeling which 
pervade them, must make sure their hold 
upon all hearts. We do not know what 
nay be their value as pictures of Scottish 
peasant-life: perhaps they are too much 
idealized to be implicitly relied on in that 
respect; but, be that as it may, their 
value as pictures of unaffected piety and 
beauty of life is beyond doubt. It is im- 
possible to read them without being the 
better for the perusal. 

There is now but one volume—a volume 
of poetry — wanting to complete the 
“ Works of Professor Wilson.” 


Fear-nac-Flu,—A Combat; and other 
Poems. By G. Curtis and T. L. At- 
DRIDGE. (London: A. W. Bennett, 5, 
Bishopgate.)—The authors of this little 
volume cannot be accused of over-partiality 
in believing “that sufficient will be found 
in the work to justify, in some degree, their 
appeal to public consideration and regard.” 
It is not enough to say that the composi- 
tions are respectable; they are something 
more than this. Whether they reach to 
the standard of poetry, the cognoscenti in 
that mysterious art may determine, if they 
will take the trouble. For our own parts, 
without venturing upon such a difficult 
question, we shall be content simply to re- 
cord our opinion that they are very mrch 
superior to a large proportion of the pro- 
ductions which assume the name. The 
verses are very unaffected and very sweet. 

We think it right to mention that the 
authors are working men; not because 
the book stands in need of any apolozy, 
but because it is a good sign of the times. 


Messrs. BLackIx’s Comprehensive His- 
tory of England is steadily progressing, 
and, we are glad to say, exhibiting signs of 
improvement,—more attention being paid 
to recent researches in the mine of history 
than we observed in the earlier numbers. 
We may also mention that many of the 
historic scenes have been visited, and their 
present condition described. 

Five more numbers of the Imperial 
Atlas have also been issued by the same 
publishers, containing maps of China, Tar- 
tary, Siberia, Algiers, Australia, and many 
other countries,— all, as far as we have been 
able to examine them, most carefully exe- 
cuted, and the names of places inserted in 
& manner unusually clear and distinct. 


Punishment and Prevention. By ALEx- 
ANDER TuHompson, Esq., of Banchory. 
(London: Nisbet.) 
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The Purgatory of Prisoners; or, An 
Intermediate Stage between the Prison and 
the Public. By the Rev. Orpy SHIPLEY, 
M.A. (London: Masters & Co.) 

FoRMERLY the opinion prevailed that 
erime could only be repressed by severity, 
consequently punishment was xsdded to 
punishment, until at last, chipping a piece 
off the bridge at Blackfriars was considered 
as great a crime as the killing of a man. 
This state of things conti: ued longer than 
can well be cunceived; but eventually the 
tide turned, and a race of philanthropists 
arose, who effected an amelioration of the 
penal code, and introduce’ a more rational 
scale of punishment. ‘These, again, sre 
in turn succeeded by others, whise desire 
appears to be to make pets of offenders. 
Accordingly, we find that prisons are being 
trans{ormed into comfortable habitations ; 
and, once fairly housed, the convict has his 
health, education, and morals so carefully 
attended to, that if he behave well, he may 
eonsider it the luckiest moment of his life 
when, after his conviction, he was consigned 
to her Majesty’s castle of - Had he 
remained honest, he would have grown up 
in poverty, and ignorance, and pauperism, 
and in his old age be consizned to that 
building which, to the independent poor, 
so fully conveys the description of Dante’s 
Inferno. 

Crime should be followed by punishment, 
and the punishment should be such, that, 
after undergoing it, the criminal should 
not be in a better position than the honest 
man: aud we would endeavour to reform 
the prisoner at the same time; but we be- 
lieve with Mr. Thompson, that more atten- 
tion should be paid to the prevention of 
crime: this is the point to which more 
attention should be drawn, and we recom- 
meni Mr. Thompson’s work to the notice 
of all who are desirous of seeing fewer 
persons in our gaols. 

Mr. Shipley’s pamphlet is a well-inten- 
tioned description of what he observed in 
Ireland, and of the working of the new 
system in the refurmatory pris ns there; 
but it does not alter our opinion, that 
“ prevention is better than cure.” 


John H. Steggall: a Real History of a 
Suffolk Man, narrated by Himself ; edited 
by the Author of “ Marguret Catchpole.” 
(Loudon : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.)—This 
is the sadly amusing history of a real man, 
at present a clergyman of the Church of 
England, who in his time has played the 
various parts of a gipsy, a sailor, a soldier, 
a surgeon, and a Fellow-Commoner of Cor- 
pus Christi College, Cambridge, before as- 
suming his present position. ° 
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Essays on Church Penitentiaries. By 
Joun AgMsTRONG, D.D., late Lord Bishop 
of Grahamstown. (Oxford & London: J.H. 
and James Parker.)—It is just ten years 
ago since a very animated conversation 
took place between the author of the above 
essays, the writer of this notice, and two 
or three friends, upon the subject of “the 
greatest of our social evils.” At that time 
no one cared for the outcast. Dr. Arm- 
strong, then a plain and almost unknown 
country clergyman, was warmly upholding 
the claims of the unfortunate upon the 
sympathies of others, They were rather the 
sinned against than the sinners. “ Was 
finery the ruin of so many?” he asked: 
“then who tempted them with the finery, 
or with the means of procuring it? Was 
love of gaiety, society, or drink, the pre- 
vailing cause? then who assisted these 
unfortunates in attaining their desires?” 
As he warmed in the subject, he said that 
he would treat them as sisters—would not 
tulk of the sins of the past, but would 
dwell upon the hopes of the future ;— 
would not point out the terrors of hell, 
but allure to the fields of bliss. Such were 
the hopes and aspirations of the worthy 
author of these Essays; and he was not a 
man of words, but of works, for he imme- 
diately after wrote an article for the 
“Quarterly Review,” another for the “Eng- 
lish,” and a third for the “Christian Re- 
membrancer,” and then “An Appeal for the 
formation of a Church Penitentiary.” The 
stone, thus set in motion, has never stood 
still; public opinion has been roused. 
* Unfortunates” are now admitted to plead 
their own cause in the columns of the 
Times, and we hope the evil is in process 
of amelioration, 


Historical Sermons on the Sufferings 
and Resurrection of the Lord. By one of 
the Writers of the “ Tracts for the Chris- 
tian Seasons.” 2 vols., feap. 8vo. (Ox- 
ford and London: J. H. and Jas. Parker.) 
—Many of the sermons that come under 
our notice are like those weapons which 
we find among the “ properties” in the 
theatrical armoury, beautifully polished 
and formidable to look at, but warranted 
to do no harm,—the edges are ground off 
and the points blunted. So with many 
sermons, the points and sharp edges so 
necessiry for real warfare against man’s 
evil nature are neatly rounded off, and no 
one is either better or worse for the hear- 
ing or reading. The volumes before us 
are just the reverse,—they are real prac- 
tical sermons, earnest and devotional ; 
they grapple with real cases of conscience, 
and carry conviction to the mind; and, 
while they are singularly devoid of orna- 
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mental display, we at times alight upon 
passages of exquisite beauty and true elo- 
quence. Evidently they are the work of 
one who is imbued with the true nature 
of his office and its responsibilities, and as 
such we commend them to the notice of 
our clerical readers. 


The Right Way the Best Way; or, A 
Plea for the Weekly Offertory. Four Ser- 
mons, by the Rev. GkoreR Hunt Smyt- 
TaN. Fcap. 8vo. (London and Oxford: 
J. H. and Jas. Parker.)—Mr. Smyttan is 
the Rector of Hawksworth, a little coun- 
try parish containing 180 souls, without 
any resident gentry; and, impressed with 
the desire to extend the blessings of the 
Gospel, he set about it in the way the 
Church recommends—the weekly offertory : 
with what result, a table at the end of the 
volume shews. The Four Sermons to his 
parishioners prepared their minds to act 
upon his recommendation, and will supply 
hints to other clergymen who may wish 
to adopt similar means of doing good to 
their fellow-men. 


Family Devotion; or, An Exhortation 
to Morning and Evening Prayer in Fami- 
lies. By the Right Rev. Epwarp Grsson, 
late Lord Bishop of London, Reprinted 
from the Eighteenth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
(London: T. Hatchard.)—In that age of 
lukewarmness, the early part of the 
eighteenth century, Bishop Gibson was a 
burning and a shining light. Not satisfied 
with doing duty at his parish church, 
when Rector of Lambeth, he issued an 
affectionate Pastoral to his parishioners, 
ani followed that by a work on the Holy 
Communion, which Mr. Hatchard has re- 
cently published ; and now, as a companion 
volume we have this excellent little manual 
of Family Devotion, which will no doubt 
be received by many in preference to any 
more modern compilation. It is from the 
press of Mr. Barclay, and is one of the 
most beautiful specimens of typography 
that we have seen, the letter used being 
of the old-fashioned sort with which our 
own early numbers were printed. 


A Vindication of the Hymn Te Deum 
LAUDAMUS from Errors and Misrepresent- 
ations of a Thousand Years. With Trans- 
lations into various Languages, Ancient 
and Modern; and a Paraphrase in Old 
English, now first printed fromthe Original 
MS. By Esenezer ‘'HOMsON, Esq. Icap. 
8vo. (London: J. Russell Smith.)—Should 
the reading of the twenty-first section of 
the Ze Deum be numerari, as the Roman 
and the Anglican Church have it, or mu- 
nerari, as Mr. Thomson contends? The 
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arguments for the latter reading are well 
and temperately put together by Mr. 
Thomson ; and some equally cogent reason- 
ings for retaining the old reading, in answer 
to Mr. Thomson, will be found in our 
second volume for 1847, and in the first 
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volume for 1848. For ourselves, we prefer 
the present rending, and think that what 
has been the usage of the Church for a 
thousand years, even according to our 
author's reckoning, may claim a still longer 
pedigree. 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW OF 


Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


“CHURCHES AND CHAPELS*. 


“THE Annual Report of the Church 
Commissioners for 1857 had not been pub- 
lished up to the time of our writing. We 
shall, however, without its aid be able to 
shew that church-building is proceeding 
vigorously. Of course, all the new churches 
are medieval in character. ‘ Whatever 
may have been our failures or short- 
comings,’ observes Mr. Scott, the foremost 
champion of Gothic architecture, and one 
of its ablest practitioners, ‘in this we have 
been thoroughly and perfectly successful, 
—that we have completely revolutionized 
our ecclesiastical architecture. No revo- 
lution was ever, so far as it goes, more 
complete; for while, forty years ago, no 
one, in building a new church, would ever 
have dreamed of making it Gothic, no one 
now dreams of making it anything else.’ 
Because a church is Gothic, it by no 
means fullows, however, that it is beauti- 
ful, even in the eyes of the straitest ad- 
herent of Gothicism. ‘ With all the suc- 
cess I have claimed for our revival,’ says 
Mr. Scott, in the lecture from which we 
have just quoted, ‘the great majurity of 
works which it has given rise to are not 
the productions of thuse who have promo- 
ted or care a straw for it, but of men 
picked up by chance, who only follow our 
style as the fashion of the day, have never 
studied old examples, much less worked 
out any original developments of their 
own, and are quite incapable of producing 
anything above the very tamest me- 
divcrity.’ Happy, yet unhappy Gothic! 

“ About London, several churches of 
more or less orthodox or mediocre Gothic 
have been completed since our last. Of 
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these, St. Matthew, Oakley-square, by 
Mr. J. Johnson, may be regarded as in 
many respects a favourable example of the 
London churches of recent erection. It 
consists of a nave and aisle 90 feet long, 
and an aggregate width of 45 feet, and a 
chancel 35 feet long by 22 feet wide. At 
the south-east angle is a tower 75 feet 
high, surmounted with aspire 100 feet 
high. The exterior is picturesque in its 
general form, and has some good details. 
The tower is its most striking feature, but 
the appearance of substantialness is ob- 
tained by a somewhat too ostentatiously 
lavish use of materials. In the interior, 
picturesqueness of character has also been 
aimed at, though with perhaps less success 
than in the exterior. ‘The only gallery is 
at the west end. The nave is separated 
from the aisles by thick clustered piers, 
which carry a light open wooden roof of 
high pitch. The pulpit and reading-desk 


are advanced some distance in the nave. 


The church has seats for 1,240 persons: 
its cost was 8,600/. 

“Of other churches completed during 
the year in London and the vicinity we 
may mention the more important :—St. 
Stephen’s, Westbourne-park, is another 
example of late Decorated, having no in- 
ternal advantages over that just men- 
tioned, and of which the tower and spire 
have to be added to complete its exterior ; 
St. Paul’s, Lorrimore-square, Walworth, 
by Mr. H. Jarvis—a pleasing example of 
Early English, with some Transition details 
—has a nave and aisles, and a tolerably 
deep chancel, and, as its chief exterior 
f. ature, a tower and spire of good form at 
the north-east angle, 122 feet high. On 
the south side of Westminster-road, an 
early Decorated church, by Mr. W. Rogers, 
of large size (105 feet by 71 inside) and 
substantial character, is approaching com- 
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pletion: it has nave, aisles, and an apsidal 
chancel, and will seat 1,218 persons: the 
cost is estimated at under 8,000/. St. 
Thomas, on the north side of the West- 
minster-road, by Mr. Teulon, displays some 
novelty in the combination ot coloured 
bricks with stone dressings ; a parsonage- 
house is connected with it: the entire cost 
has been about 5,500/. St. Philip the 
Evangelist, Arlington-square, Islington, 
may also claim notice as differing from 
the ordinary range of London Gothic, it 
being a massive example of the Norman 
style, with a heavy square tower and short 
broach spire: the architect is Mr. Gough. 
All Saints’, Haggerstone, by Mr. P. C. 
Hardwick, is of early Decorated character, 
consisting of a nave, aisles, short transepts, 
and chancel, and will seat 950 persons: it 
is built of Kentish rag, with Bath stone 
dressings, and is richly fitted up internally ; 
a pursouage-house is built in connection 
with it. Other churches receutly or nearly 
completed are—St. Peter’s, Notting-hill; 
All Saints’, Blackheath, by Mr. Ferrey ; St. 
Paul’s, Bow-common; St. Andrew’s, near 
Croydon,—all in the prevalent Decorated 
style; one at Old Ford, Bow, of early Per- 
pendicular character, by Mr. J. Nichols: 
and several more have been commenced ; 
among others, one of a superior character 
on Richmond-hill, by Mr. Scott. The old 
brick chapel of Harrow School has been re- 
placed by a very elegant new one of 
flint, with stone dressings, having a lofty 
apsidal chancel, the five lights of which 
are filled with stained glass, and a south 
aisle, erected as a memorial to Harrow offi- 
cers, 22 in number, who fell in the Cri- 
mcan war: it is one of Mr. Scott’s chastest 
works. Temporary iron churches have 
been erected chiefly in poor and crowded 
neighbourhoods,—at St. George’s-in-the- 
East; Kentish-town; Holloway; Ken- 
nington; Newington Butts; and Lam- 
beth, and perhaps elsewhere: they are 
described as being comfortable and well- 
ventilated, and in all respects answering 
their purpose. 

“In the country, church-building has 
been carried on with unabated vigour. St. 
Thomas, Newport, Isle of Wight—of which 
the first stone was laid with great cere- 
mony, in presence of Prince Albert, in Au- 
gust, 1854—was opened in the preseut 
year. It is esrly Decorated in character, 
and consists of a nave and nisles, a north 
and a south chapel, and an apsidal chan- 
cel, and has at the western end a tower 
100 feet liigh, with a turret and crocketed 
spire 30 feet high. The archit: ct was Mr. 
S. W. Daukes, and the cost 10,700/.: it 
has sittings for 1,460 persons. At the 
east end of the north aisle the Queen has 
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erected a monument (by Marochetti) in 
memory of Elizabeth, daughter of Charles 
I., who died while in confinement at Caris- 
brook-castle, and was interred here. At 
Wells, Somersetshire, a handsome church 
has been erected as a memorial of Dean Jen- 
kins, of Wells, by his widow: it isin the De- 
corated style, is 78 feet long, with an apse 
of five windows ; has a tower and spire at 
the south-east angle, 130 feet ; will seat 
400 persons, and cost 6,000/.: the archi- 
tect was Mr.S.S.Tenlon. At Baschurch, 
Shropshire, Mrs. Barret has built an ele- 
gant little church and parsonage-house, at 
a cost of 5,000/., and provided a sinking- 
fund for repairs, and an endowment for 
the incumbent of 200/. a-year. At West 
Newton, Bromfield, near Carlisle, a church 
(Early English) has been erected ‘at the 
expense of Mr. ‘Todd, who has also largely 
contributed to the endowment-fund. At 
Dorking, a new church (early Decorated, 
by Mr. Ferrey,) has been erected at the 
expense of Mr. John Labouchere, on a site 
presented by Mr. H. T. Hope: it will seat 
nearly 500 persons, and has cost 2,700/. 
At Low M: or, near Bradford, Yorkshire, a 
church, in theearly Decorated style, has been 
erected at the cost of Messrs. Hardy. At 
Bildersby, near Ripon, Yorkshire, a church, 
erected and endowed at the cost of the late 
Lord Downe, has been completed: it is 
early Decorated in style; the architect, 
Mr. Butterfield: it will seat 500 persons. 
The church of St. Helen’s, Escrick, near 
York (Decorated), has been rebuilt in a 
very superior manner. St. Andrew’s, Wat- 
ford, by Mr. Teulon, is a neat Early Eng- 
lish building, affording accommodation for 
450 persons. At Woolland, Dorsetshire, 
a very handsome church has been erected 
from the designs of Mr. Scott, who has very 
effectively introduced piers of Purbeck 
and Dorsetshire fossil marble in the chan- 
cel-uarch and chancel-groining. At Ilfra- 
combe, the church of St. Philip and St. 
James has been completed. The style is 
e.rly Decorated ; the architect, Mr. J. Hay- 
ward, of Exeter: it has cost 6,0002., and 
has 700 sittings. At Hulme, Manchester, 
« church by Mr. Shellard, of Manchester, 
Decorated style, dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, is in prozress, of which the chief 
feature is a spire 192 feet high. We can 
only mention that other churches have 
been completed at Broughton-cum- Filkins, 
in the carly Decorated style, by Mr. G. E. 
Street ; at Wheatley, near Oxford, Early 
English, also by Mr. Street ; at East Grim- 
sterd, Wilts, by Mr. F. H. Pownall; at 
Waresley, Decorated, by Mr. Butterfield; 
at Wrightington, near Chorley, Norman ; 
at Stapleton (on the site of the old church, 
the tower of which is preserved), Deco- 
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rated, by Mr. Norton; at Brackenfield, 
early Decorated, by Mr. Hine, of Notting- 
ham; at Boldmere, near Sutton Coldfield, 
early Decorated, by Mr. Wadmere; at 
West Newton, Broomfield, Cumberland, 
Early English, by Mr. Huyall, of Chelten- 
ham ; at Fulletby, Early English, by Messrs. 
Maugham and Taylor, of Louth ; at France- 
Lynch, Bisley Common, by Mr. G. F. Bod- 
ley, of Brighton; at Greenhithe, by Mr. 
Vulliamy ; at Caundle Marsh, Dorsetshire, 
by Mr. Shout; at Carlcoats, Yorkshire ; 
and at Winchester. In Wales, churches 
have been completed, at Llandinorwig, near 
Bangor, in the Decorated style, carried 
out with great richness and care, by Mr. 
Kennedy, of Bangor, at an expense, with 
the parsonage, of 7.000/.,—it wills eat 600 
persons; at Wrexham, one in the Deco- 
rated style, by Mr. M. K. Penson,—to seat 
800 persons, and cost 6,000/.; at Tran- 
mere, early Decorated, by Messrs. Hay, of 
Liverpool; at Velin Vole, a cruciform 
church, by Mr. R. K. Penson, of Swansea ; 
and at Merthyr Tydvil, Decorated, by Mr. 
Benest, of Norwich. The rebuilding of 
Doncaster Church is proceeding steadily 
under the direction of Mr. Scott, who has 
also commenced another new church at 
Doncaster, and is carrying forwards others 
in Hawick, Huddersfield, and elsewhere. 

+ “Restoration is being prosecuted zea- 
lously—sometimes, indeed, with more zeal 
than prudence —in our cathedrals and 
colleges, and among our fine old parish 
churchs, At Worcester Cathedral, resto- 
rations have been carried on upon a most 
extensive scale, and, it is said, with great 
judgment and good effect. At Ely the 
restorations are steadily proceeding, under 
the untiring superintendence of Dean Pea- 
cock, aided by the professioual knowledge 
of Mr. Scott ; the last part completed is 
the choir, in which a new east window of 
stained glass, by Wailes, of Newcastle, has 
been placed. At Chichester Cathedral 
works ure in progress under Mr. Slater ; 
at Peterborough, under Mr. Scott; at Ox- 
ford they have been completed under Mr. 
Billing; at Carlisle they are in progress 
under Mr. Christian; and at Hereford, 
—where, during the last fifteen years, 
34,0007. have been expended, and about 
13,0007. more will, according to Mr. 
Scott, who is superintending the works, 
be required for their completion. At 
Manchester, under Mr. Holden, who has 
completed the exterior, and is now en- 
gaged on the interior: a richly-carved 
screen of Caen stone, and a_bishop’s 
throne of very large size and costly struc- 
ture, are among the new features. At 
Norwich the tower is being carefully re- 
stored; at Chester the lady-chapel is 
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being restored, under the direction of Mr. 
Hussey; at Llandaff, the works which 
have been many years in progress, under 
Messrs. Prichard and Seddon, and which, 
when completed, will restore what was, 
perhaps, the most barbarously-defaced 
cathedral in the kingdom, into one of the 
most perfect, are sufficiently advanced to 
permit of divine worship being again duly 
performed ;--thus far the works have cost 
about 9,00027.: their ultimate cost is esti- 
mated at about 25,0007. Winborne Mins- 
ter is among the old churches which have 
been most extensively restored. 

“ At Oxford, restoration and rebuilding 
are proceeding co-extensively. Among the 
more important works are, the new Uni- 
versity Museum, by Messrs. Deane and 
Woodard,— by far the most successful 
attempt at the revival of Gothic secular 
buildings; a very elegant new debating- 
room for the Union, by the same archi- 
tects; the chapel of Balliol College, by Mr. 
Butterfield ; and the library and rector’s 
lodgings at Exeter College, by Mr. Scott ; 
and the famous tower and spire of St. 
Mary’s Church. The chancel of the sister 
University church (Great St. Mary’s, Cam- 
bridge) has also undergone renovation. 
The hall of Eton College has been restored, 
—nearly rebuilt, in fact,—so as to har- 
monize with the fine old chapel. 

“ Of parish churches, the noble tower of 
St. Mary Magdalen, Taunton, is being re- 
stored, under the skilful superintendence 
of Mr. Scott, at a cost of 6,000/. The 
tower and spire of St. Martin’s, Birming- 
ham, have been thoroughly repaired. At 
Coventry, the famous neighbour-churches 
of St.Michael and St.Trinity have both been 
restored, with the exception of the splendid 
spire of the former, which is in a very 
dilapidated condition, but for the repzir 
of which there are at present not sufficient 
available funds. St. Ann’s, Limehouse, 
has, under the care of Mr. Blomfield, been 
entirely repaired, and now presents in- 
ternally a far more perfect and satisfactory 
appearance than before its conflagration. 
In the city, St. Mary Woolnoth has been 
repaired, and a new porch has been added 
to St. Michael’s, Cornhill. The former has 
been conducted rather as a builder and 
painter’s than an architectural work; the 
Jatter has some noteworthy features. St. 
Michael’s Church is one of those erected 
by Wren; but the tower was taken down 
and rebuilt towards the close of the life 
of that great architect, whether under his 
own direction, or not, is not quite clear. 
The boy of the church has Wren’s usual 
characteristics ; in the tower there was 
made an imperfect imitation of some of 
the Gothic features of the older church. 
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To this church, unmistakeably of the latter 
part of the seventeenth century in its 
aspect, Mr. Scott has attached a porch 
more elaborately medieval in character 
than any other in London. The porch 
itself, with its polished granite shafts, its 
richly-carved capitals, medallions, &c., is, 
looked at alone, a handsome object, but 
regarded as a part of the building, is 
singularly—to our thinking grotesquely 
— incongruous. 

“ We continue our list of church restora- 
tions :—Wantage, Berkshire, by Mr. G. E. 
Street; Edgbaston, by Mr. Fiddian; at 
Roade, the chancel; St. Lawrence, Exe- 
ter; Broxbourne ; Tedstone Delamere, by 
Mr. Scott; East Peckham, Kent ; Green- 
stead, near Colchester ; Braintree, Essex ; 
Warminster; St. Margaret’s, Chilmark, 
Wiltshire; Newbourne, Woodbridge, Suf- 
folk ; Caversham, Oxfordshire; Kelmer- 
sham; Kirkburne, East Riding of York- 
shire; Trelystan Long Mountain, Mon- 
mouthshire, &. One church restoration 
deserves a word of special notice, on ac- 
count of the peculiar circumstances attend- 
ing it. The first pastor, and one of the 
chief founders of Boston, Massachusetts, 
was the Puritan minister, John Cotton, 
who, from 1612 to 1633, was vicar of 
Boston in Lincolnshire, when he, with 
several Boston families, fled from the per- 
secution which awaited them here, to 
America, where they gave to their new 
town the name of that they had unwil- 
lingly left. The Bostonians of the new 
country have always looked with some- 
thing like veneration to the Boston of 
their forefathers, and the church in which 
Cotton so long preached has usually been 
one of the places visited by them when 
visiting England. The south-western 
chapel of the old church having fallen 
into a ruinous condition, some New Bos- 
tonians undertook to restore it. A suffi- 
cient sum was soon raised, and, under the 
direction of Mr. Scott, the chapel, which 
is in future to be called the Cotton Chapel, 
has been perfectly restored. Its comple- 
tion was, in July last, celebrated by a 
festival, at which the American Ambas- 
sador, the Bishop of Lincoln, and other 
notables of both countries took part. 

“The Roman Catholics have during the 
year completed several churches and cha- 
pels of considerable architectural preten- 
sions. The church of St. Mary and St. 
Michael, Commercial-road East, London, 
is a Decorated building, 155 feet long, by 
Mr. Wardell, and will form an imposing 
structure when the tower and spire are 
completed. St. Gregory the Great, at 
Cheltenham, is a cruciform church, with 
the chancel at the south end, and is a 
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highly enriched example of the Decorated 
style; but, as is very commonly the case 
with Roman Catholic churches, the tower 
and spire are left for erection at a future 
time: the architect is Mr. C. Hansom, of 
Clitton. At Park-lane, Liverpool, a church, 
dedicated to St. Vincent de Paul, 150 feet 
long, and very lofty, with extensive con- 
fessionals, priests’ houses, and other build- 
ings attached, has recently been completed 
from the designs of Mr. E. W. Pugin. 
At Leeds, the church of the Immaculate 
Conception is an imposing structure, which 
has already cost 12,000/., though only 
enough has been finished to allow the 
building to be opened for worship. Other 
Roman Catholic churches have been erect- 
ed at Alston, near Preston ; at Cliff-Bank, 
by Messrs. Hansom, of Clifton; at Rye- 
hill; at Scarborough; at Shotley; and 
at Ugthorpe. In Ireland, Roman Ca- 
tholic cathedrals are in course of erection 
at Limerick (by Mr. Hardwick), aud at 
Ossory ; and chapels have been completed 
or are in progress at several places. 

“The Congregationalists are treading 
close upon the heels of the Establishment 
in the size, costliness, and character of 
some of their new meeting-houses; in- 
deed, it would be almost impossible to 
tell them from real churches externally ; 
—inside, there is commonly difference 
enough. At Halifax, for instance, a 
new Congregational meeting - house has 
just been erected, in the most ornate 
Decorated style, by Mr. J. James, at a 
cost of above 15,000/. It is cruciform, 
consisting of nave, cloisters, and tran- 
septs, with a tower and spire at the 
intersection of the nave with the south 
transept. The spire, which is elabo- 
rately crocketed, rises to a height of 235 
feet, and, with the tower, cost 2,500/., 
which was defrayed by Messrs. Crossley. 
The great east window, of seven lights, is 
thirty-six feet high, and, like all the other 
windows, is filled with stained glass. Carv- 
ing is everywhere freely—some critics say 
profusely—employed, and in the interior 
there is a considerable quantity of colour 
and emblazoning. Altogether, it is a 
* steeple-house’ such as the ‘ fathers of 
dissent’ would have looked upon with 
utter amazement. At Higher Broughton, 
Manchester, a Congregational meeting- 
house has been built by Mr. Oliver, jun., 
of Sunderland, also in the Decorated 
style, and also cruciform, with a lofty 
spire; but the Gothic is impure, and 
the pretension, unlike that at Halifax, 
is not compensated by real richness. Mr. 
Oliver, who appears to be much engaged 
on the Congregational meeting-houses of 
the North, and to be by no means de- 
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voted to a particular style, has com- 
pleted a chapel at Middleborough-on- 
Tees, which is a curious eighteenth-cen- 
tury sample of ‘Italian ;’ and he is com- 
pleting another at Scarborough, which is 
described as ‘ Venetian-Gothic,’ having al- 
ternate bands of coloured brickwork, with 
terra-cotta dressings and enrichments. 
Other meeting-houses have been erected 
at Cheshunt (Decorated, by Lander and 
Bedells); at Batley (Decorated, by Mr. 
Sheard, of Batley); at Buckingham (De- 
corated, by Foster and Wood, of Bris- 
tol); at East Bergholt, Suffolk (Early 
English, by Mr. C. F. Hayward). 

“The Wesleyan Methodists have com- 
pleted, or nearly so, chapels, among other 
places, at Highbury (Gothic, by Mr. C. 
Laws, to cost 4,0002., of which 1,000/. is 
subscribed by Mr. Lycet); at Bayswater 
(by Mr. W. W. Pocock); at Leek (Early 
English, by Mr. Sugden, of Leek, at a cost 
of about 4,000/., defrayed entirely by Mr. 
Wardle) ; at Haslingden (Perpendicular, 
by Mr. Wilson, of Bath, at a cost of above 
3,0007.) ; at Wednesbury (Romanesque, by 
Messrs. Horton, of that town); at Ches- 
terton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Gothic, by 
Mr. R. Edgar, of Stoke); and at Bangor 
one is building, which, by the description 
quoted in the ‘ Builder,’ would appear to 
be a curiosity in ecclesiastical architecture. 
It is to be on a large scale, Elizabethan in 
style, and have a ‘ spiral steeple’ placed at 
its centre ! 

“ New meeting-houses are also reported 
as completed by the Baptists at Newport, 
in the Byzantine style; by the Wesleyan 
Reformers at Tipton; the New Connexion 
at North Shields; Unitarians at Hack- 
ney; Moravians at Bristol; Friends at 
Birmingham; Catholic Apostolic at Li- 
verpool; and the Scotch Church in the 
Harrow-road (Venetian, red and yellow 
brick in alternate bands). The Jews have 
erected two synagogues (orthodox and dis- 
senting) at Manchester; and places of 
worship of all kinds have risen or are ris- 
ing all over the country, far beyond the 
possibility of accurately chronicling—but 
we believe we have noticed most of those 
which are of importance architecturally. 


“ BUILDINGS FOR PUBLIC PURPOSES. 

“The New Palace at Westminster is 
making steady progress. Much of the 
interior has since our last advanced to- 
wards completion, and several statues 
and paintings have been inserted in their 
respective places. In the exterior, the 
Victoria and Clock towers are nearly 
finished, and fairly display their noble 
proportions. On the.clock tower gilding 
has been somewhat freely expended, with 
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what general effect will be best seen when 
the clock-face is uncovered ; and, through 
the most unfortunate accident to ‘ Big 
Ben,’ this will probably be for some time 
delayed. Exaggerated statements have 
been put forth respecting the oxidation of 
the metal roofs, but Sir C. Barry (con- 
trary to whose wish metal roofs were em- 
ployed in connection with Dr. Reid’s ven- 
tilating experiments) is of opinion that 
he has discovered an almost imperishable 
composition for covering them, which will 
effectually resist all further oxidation. He 
also hopes that the decomposition observ- 
able in portions of the plain surface of the 
stone will be successfully arrested. 

“Mr. Pennethorne has completed the 
large range of offices of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, at Pimlico, in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. The building is Italian in 
style, with well-disposed but not excessive 
ornament, and the peculiarities of the site 
have been turned to good account. Dance’s 
much-lauded prison of Newgate is being 
entirely reconstructed internally, under 
the care of Mr. Bunning, the city archi- 
tect: the exterior, we are glad to say, is 
to be carefully preserved. New barracks 
of considerable pretension for the London 
Militia have been erected on the Artillery 
Ground, City-road, by Mr. Jennings, in 
the style of the early castellated man- 
sion. 

“Two of the buildings in the vicinity 
of London, the result of the interest 
aroused on behalf of the families of our 
soldiers by the events of the Crimean 
war, claim notice here. The first is the 
Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum at 
Wandsworth-common, ‘for the orphan 
daughters of the soldiers, seamen, and 
marines of the realm,’ the first stone of 
which was laid by her Majesty in July. 
The building, which is to contain three 
hundred children, and the cost of which 
is to be defrayed out of the Patriotic 
Fund, is to be erected from a design by 
Mr. Hawkins, founded on that of Heriot’s 
Hospital, Edinburgh. The other, which 
is nearly completed, is the Soldiers’ 
Daughters’ School and Home at Hamp- 
stead, an offshoot from the admirable 
Central Association for the Relief of the 
Wives and Families of Soldiers on Active 
Service in the Crimea. The building oc- 
cupies an excellent site, the Committee 
having purchased the well-known Roslyn- 
house and grounds for their purpose— 
Roslyn-house serving as a temporary home 
till their new one is habitable. The new 
building, of which Mr. W. Munt is the 
architect, is intended to accommodate one 
hundred and fifty children ; but the Com- 
mittee are already listening to proposals 
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to enlarge it, in connection with addi- 
tional claims arising out of the Indian 
mutiny. At Limehouse, a neat Strangers’ 
Home for Asiatics and Africans—the co- 
loured sailors who now in considerable 
numbers navigate our ships from the East 
—has been erected from the designs of 
Mr. E. L. Bracebridge: it is Italian in 
character, and arranged with every at- 
tention to the peculiarities and the re- 
quirements of the class for whom it is 
intended: it will accommodate two hun- 
dred and fifty inmates. 

“In the provinces, numerous buildings 
of a public character, as well for business 
as for benevolent purj;oses, have been 
erected. Passing by as merely in pro- 
gress the much-discussed Netley Military 
Hospital, and the Cambridge Barracks at 
Portsmouth; and the public buildings at 
Manchester, the Town-hall at Halifax, and 
many others, as only contemplated; we 
may record the completion of Town-halls 
at Alfreston (by Mr. Wilson); at Eye, 
Suffolk (with some eccentricities and some 
originality, a picturesque building in co- 
loured brickwork, by Mr. E. B. Lamb); 
and at Whittlesey (Italian, by Mr. Rowe, 
of Cambridge). At Chatham, a Public- 
hall; and at Edgbaston, a Vestry-hall (of 
rather superior character, by Mr. Fid- 
dian), have been erected. Market-halls 
have been erected at West Hartlepool; at 
A-hby-de-la Zouch ; at Leeds, one of large 
size, and costing about 14,000/.; at Ches- 
terfield; at South Shields; and at Win- 
chester. Corn-exchanges have been built 
at Chelmsford (an elegant Italian struc- 
ture, by Mr. Chancellor); at Banbury (two 
by rival private companies); at Didcot ; 
at Gloucester (« work of considerable size 
and pretension, of the Corinthian order, by 
Messrs. Med'and «nd Maberly, of Glouces- 
ter); at Grimsby (Elizabethan, by Messrs. 
Bellamy and Hardy, of Lincoln); at He- 
mel Hempstead ; and at St.Alban’s. New 
Court-houses have been erected at Liver- 
pool by Mr. Shelmardine; and at Dudley 
by Mr. C. Reeves. Post-offices have been 
erected at Birkenhead (a building of some 
size, and of the Corinthian order, by Mr. 
Brattan); and at Cardiff (in the Byzan- 
tine style, by Mr. J. Seddon). A new 
General Hospital has been completed at 
Bristol.” 

Jan. 25. 

Marriage of the Princess Royal.—In 
our Magazine for February will be found 
some account of the marriage of her Royal 
Highness the Princess Royal with Prince 
Frederick William, nephew of the King, 
and eldest son of the Prince of Prussia, 
heir apparent to the throne. 

The bridegroom arrived at Bucking- 
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ham Palace on the afternoon of the 23rd, 
He landed at Dover early in the morn- 
ing; was received by Count Bernstorff, 
and welcomed with an address of congra- 
tulation by the Corporation. The Prince 
travelled to London by a special train; 
and found the Prince Consort, the Prince 
of Wales, and Prince Alfred, waiting at 
the Bricklayer’s Arms station to receive 
him. His arrival completed the royal 
circle. On the following day, the Queen 
and all her Protestant guests heard a ser- 
mon from the Bishop of Oxford in her 
private chapel. 

The arrangements having been carried 
out as pre-ordained, the marriage took 
place in the Chapel Royal of St. James’s 
Palace. A little before eleven the great 
Officers of State and others who were to 
take part in the ceremonial began to arrive 
at Buckingham Palace, while the band of 
the Grenadier Guards played Mendelssohn’s 
famous “ Wedding March” in the quad- 
rangle. Soon afterwards, the principal 
actors began to quit the Palace for St. 
James's. First, the Princess of Prussia, 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, the Princes 
Frederick Charles, Frederick Albert, and 
Adalbert of Prussia, the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen, the Duke of Brabant, 
aud the Count of Flanders, drove off. The 
next to depart was the bridegroom, with 
an escort of cavalry. Prince Albert of 
Prussia, Prince Arthur, and Prince Leo- 
pold, the Princesses Alice, Helena, Louisa, 
the King of the Belgians, the Prince 
Consort, the Prince of Wales, and Prince 
Alfred, followed in rapid succession. Lastly 
appeared the Queen, and her daughter 
the bride, in a state carriage with cream- 
coloured horses. 

The Chapel Royal is neither large nor 
handsome; but a profusion of crimson 
velvet and gold, of blue paint and gilding, 
and the addition of a gallery on each side, 
made it a more fitting scene for a state 
marriage than it was when Queen Victoria 
appeared there as a bride eighteen years 
ago. A broad path covered with crimson 
cloth led from the entrance to the altar. 
On either side rose ranks of seats, and 
above them the two galleries previously 
mentioned. The walls around the altar 
were hung with crimson silk velvet, fringed 
with gold. The altar was enclosed with a 
light railing of blue and gold; and to the 
right and left, on a raised platform, were 
from forty to fifty settees, her Majesty’s 
chair being placed on the left, and near it 
five smaller seats or stools for her chil- 
dren. 

A little before twelve o’clock, the 
Princess of Prussia entered, robed in white 
satin worked with silver; and the whole 
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assembly rose as she passed on to her 
place. Then were heard distant trumpet 
strains—the Queen was coming. But be- 
fore she entered, the Princess Mary passed 
along the chapel; then the Duke and 
Duchess of Cambridge; and after them 
the Duchess of Kent. Lord Palmerston 
came next, bearing the sword of state. 
Then, preceded by the Prince of Wales 
and Prince Alfred, the Queen entered, 
leading Prince Arthur and Prince Leo- 
pold, and followed by the Princesses Alice, 
Helena, and Louisa, hand-in-hand. Her 
Majesty wore a dress of lilac velvet, on her 
brow a eastellated crown of pearls and dia- 
monds, and among her jewels sparkled the 
Koh-i-noor. 

The Prince-bridegroom wore the rich 
uniform ofa Prussian General. He walked 
slowly up the chapel, bowed with “ pro- 
found reverence,” first to the Queen, then 
to his mother ; then knelt in front of the 
altar for a few moments; then rose and 
stood at the right of the altar waiting 
for his bride. Here a pause ensued. The 
whole assembly grew perfectly still with 
expectation ; the movement of plumed and 
jewelled heads ceased, and all eyes were 
bent upon the entrance. The strains of 
the trumpets were once more heard; and 
soon—her father the Prince Consort on 
one side, her grand-uncle King Leopold 
on the other—entered the bride, followed 
by her youthful bridesmaids. 

The ceremony itself was duly recorded 
in our last Magazine. 


Fess, 3 


Sheriffs Appointed by Her Majesty in 
Council for the Year 1858. 


Bedfordshire.—John Sambrook Crawley, of 
Stock wood ~ 

Berkshire. enry Richard Eyre, of Shaw- 
place, near Newbury, Exq. 

Buckinghamshire.—Matthew Knapp, of Little 
Linford, Esq. 

Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire.—Chris- 
topher Robert Pemberton, of Newton, Esq. 

Cheshire.—George Fortescue W ilbranam, of 
Delamere-house, near Northwich, Esq. 

Cornwall.—John Frances Buller, of Morval, 


sq. 
Cumberland. — Anthony Benn Steward, of 
Chapel-house, Esq. 
= —Gladwin Turbut, of Ogston-hall, 


~ ar —Sir Edward Marwood Elton, of 
Widworthy-court, Bart. 

Dorsetshire. - — Frederick William Miles, 
of Ford-abbey, Esq. 

Durham.—Timothy Hutchinson, of Egglestone- 
hall, Esq. 

Essex.—Osgood Hanbury, of Holdfield-grange, 
Coggeshall, Esq. 

Glocestershire. —Thomas Beale Browne, of 
Salperton-park, near Cheltenham, Esq. 

Herefordshire. —Richard Snead Cox, of Pem- 
bridge and Eaton Bishop, and of Brox wood, near 
Kington, Esq. 

Hertfordshire. — William Wilshere, of the 
Frythe in Welwyn, Esq. 
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Kent.—Edward Ladd Betts, of Preston-hall, 
Aylesford, near Maidstone, Esq. 
. —" .—George Marton, of Capernwray- 

all, E: 

| on SO —Charles Thomas Freer, of Bil- 
lesdon Coplow, Esq. 

Lincolnshire.— George Nevile, of Stubton-park, 


Esq. 
Monmouthshire.—Godfrey Charles Morgan, of 
Tredegar-park, Esq. 
Norfolk.— Siephens Lyne Stephens, of Lynford, 


N Yorthampton shire.—John Christopher Mansel, 
of Cosgrove, Esq. 

Northumberland.—Lancelot John Hunter All- 
good, of Nunwick, Esq. 

N ottinghamshir e.—Jonathan Hardcastle, of 
Blidworth-dale, Esq. 

Orfordshire.—Henry Lomax Gaskell, of Kid- 
dington-hall, Esq. 

Rutlandshire.—William Rudkin Morris, of 
North Luffenham, Esq. 

Shropshire.—Edward Wright, of Halston, E: Ex 

Somersetshire.—Sir Alexander Acland Ho 
of St. Audries, Bart. 

Staffordshire. —Philip Williams, of Tipton, 


Es 

"Paci of Southampton.—Thomas Smith, of 
Droxford, near Bishops Waltham, Esq. 

Suffolk.—Peter Robert Burrell, of Stoke-park, 
Ipswich, be 

Surrey.—The Hon. George John Cavendish, of 
Lyne-grove, Chertsey. 

Sussex.—Edward Smith Bigg, of the Hyde, 
Slaugham, Esq. 

Warw ickshit e.—Owen Pell, of Radford Semele, 
near Leamington, Esq. 

Westmoreland.—Robert Addison, of the Friary, 
Appleby, Esq. 

Wiltshire. — Francis Alexander Sydenham 
Locke, of Rowdeford, Esq. 

Worcestershire.— Samuel Baker, of Thorn- 
grove, near Worcester, Esq. 

Yorkshire.—John W + Childers, of Cant- 
ley, near Doncaster, Esq. 


WALES. 
ae .—Richard Davies, of Bwlch-y-fen, 


Br econshire.—Thomas Wood, the younger, of 
the Lodge, Esq. 

Cardiganshire.—Thomas Hughes, of Noyadd- 
fawr, Esq. 
ne .—William{Morris, of Coomb, 

Si . 

Caernarvonshire.—John Nanney,of Maesyneu- 
odd, Merionethshire, Esq. 

Denbighshire.—John Jocelyn Ffoulkes, of 
Erriviatt, Denbigh, Esq. 

Flintshire. aoe Bryan Davies Cooke, of 
Gwysaney-hall, 

Pts tem ag — Henry Lewis, of Green 
Meadow, Esq. 

Merionethshire.—Edmund Buckley, of Plasyn- 
dinas, Esq. 

Montgomeryshire.— Richard Penruddock Long, 
of Dolforgan, Esq. 

Pembrokeshire.— Nicholas John Dunn, of West- 
moor, Esq. 

Radnorshire.—Howell Gwynne Howell, of 
Llanelwedd-hall, Esq. 


Fes. 4, 

France.—In consequence of the recent 
attempt upon the life of the Emperor, 
measures of a very stringent character are 
being resorted to. No one is allowed to 
enter the French territory without a pass- 
port, much to the annoyance of English 
visitors. In the official journal, the Mo- 
niteur, have appeared some addresses to the 
Emperor from the French army, contain- 
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ing allusions most offensive to this coun- 
try, and the Engli-h Government have 
been called upon to pass some measures of 
a repressive character. 


Fes. 20. 

China.—Advices from Canton to the 
29th of December contain some account of 
the operations which resulted in the cap- 
ture of that city. The official statement 
is conveyed in this hurried despatch from 
General Van Straubenzee to Lord Pan- 
mure. 

* Canton, December 29, 1857. 

“ My Lord,—I have great satisfaction in 
reporting that Canton city was escaladed 
and captured this day at nine o’clock, with 
a more trifling loss than could have been 
expected. Great emulation was displayed 
by the whole allied force, among whom the 
greatest cordiality and good feeling exists. 

“We have to deplore the loss of Capt. 
Bate, of the Royal Navy; also of Lieut. 
Hackett, of the 59th regiment; Lieut. 
Bowen, of the same regiment, has been 
seriously wounded. 

“ All is still in confusion, and the mail 
leaving; I must therefore defer further 
details till the next opportunity. 


“C, T. Van STRAUBENZEE, Major-Gen., 
“ Commanding Troops in China. 


“Fort Gough is now being occupied.” 


The ships began to assemble in the river 
on the 23rd, and to warn off the floating 
population. Honan was occupied by the 
English and French as early as the 15th. 
On the 25th, the allied commanders noti- 
fied to Yeh that they would grant him 
forty-eight hours more to deliberate. They 
extended that to seventy-two. As Yeh 
gave no answer, it was determined to begin 
the bombardment on the 28th. Early on 
that morning, the gun-boats, ships, and 
batteries, opened a slow but heavy fire of 
shot and shell upon the walls and defences. 
About noon a body of troops, mainly Eng- 
lish, but partly French, landed on the east 
side of the city, and soon captured Lin’s 
Fort. All night rockets were fired at the 
houses near the walls, causing a fierce con- 
flagration and the destruction of many 
frail tenements. Next day the troops 
successively stormed the five-storied Pa- 
goda, the Magazine-hill Fort, and Gough's 
Fort. The fighting continued until dark, 
and the mail left the river on the 29th of 
December before it had concluded. 

Change of Ministry.—Lord Palmerston 
and his colleagues this day tendered the 
resignation of their offices to her Majesty, 
in consequence of the adverse vote in‘ the 
House of Commons on the day preceding, 
and her Majesty has accepted of the same. 


The Monthly Intelligencer. 
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Fes. 24. 

The Ministry. — The Earl of Derby, 
having been sent for by the Queen, has 
agreed to undertake the task of forming a 
cabinet, of which a list will be given in our 
April Magazine. 

India.—By a telegram in anticipation 
of the Bombay mail, we have news to the 
28th of January. On the 14th Sir Colin 
Campbell was waiting at Cawnpore fora 
heavy siege-train from Agra, on the ar- 
rival of which he would move with his 
whole force, in concert with Jung Baha- 
door, on Oude. On that day Brigadier 
Walpole crossed the Ganges, opposite 
Cawnpore, to march upon Bareilly. Ac- 
cording to the Foreign-office telegram— 
“ The Commander-in-Chief moved on the 
14th of January with the head-quarters of 
his army to a position (Kanowy), occupied 
up to that time by Walpole’s Brigade. 
That corps had been previously thrown 
forward to the Ganges, for the purpose of 
constructing a bridge at a point opposite 
the confluence of that river with Rum- 
ghur. Brigadier Walpole completed the 
required bridge, and crossed the Ganges 
by it into Rohileund. The Commander- 
in-Chief reviewed and inspected the bri- 
gade previous to its departure for Ba- 
reilly, whither it was to march for the 
purpose of clearing the city of the rebels 
under Khan Bahadoor Khan. Sir Colin 
Campbell himself did not intend entering 
Rohilcund with the main body till he re- 
ceived from Agra a siege-train, to be es- 
corted down by her Majesty’s 38th.” 

The rebels who passed trom Rohileund 
into the Moozufernugger district on the 
30th of January, were beaten by Captain 
Boisragen, and driven back across the 
river. 

The Calpee rebels are still in force, it 
is said, under the leadership of the Nana 
Sahib, and that this chief is threatening 
us in the direction of Nagotee. If this be 
the gradual concentration of columns from 
Jubbulpore, Newa, and Mehore, there will 
soon be an end to this resistance. 

An engagement took place between 
Captain Montgomery, the Superintendant 
of Police at Ahmednuggur, and a gang 
of Bheels in the district of Chanelore, on 
the road to Mallagamur. Captain Mont- 
gomery, three other officers, and fifty men 
were wounded. 

It is also stated that the Rajah of Bu- 
lubghur has been hanged at Delhi. The 
trial of the Nawab of Gurucknuggur had 
commenced, that of the King is still post- 
poned (as he is suffering from fever). The 
Military Governor of Delhi gave over 
charge of the city to the civil authorities 
on the 10th. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazetTTe PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Jan. 15. David Livingstone, esq., to be Consul 
at Quillimane, Eastern Coast of Africa. 

Jan. 28. Earl Mulgrave to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of Nova Scotia. 

Feb. 3. Her Majesty this day conferred the 
honour of Knighthood on William Hodges, esq., 
Chief-Justice, Cape of Good Hope. 

Edward St. John Neale, esq., to be Consul at 
Patras. 

Feb. 4. Horatio Bronte Suter, esq., to be 
Consul at Varna. 

Feb. 5. The Earl of Clanricarde to be Lord 
Privy Seal. 

Rev. B. Morgan Cowie to be one of her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 

John Black, esq., to be one of her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools, Scotland. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Eyre to be a Companion of 
the Bath. 


Robert Godschale Johnson, esq , to be Consu! 
at Charente. 

Feb. 8. Hon. W. Stuart to be Secretary of 
Legation at Rio de Janeiro. 

Feb, 12. Viscount Eversley to be Second 
Church Estate Commissioner. 

Charles Hawkins, esq., to be Inspector of 
Anatomy. 

Feb. 15. Henry Bouverie W. Brand, esq., to 
be Keeper of the Privy Seal to his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. 

Feb. 16. John Hammond, esq., to be Bailiff of 
Jersey. 

Feb. 18. Her Majesty this day conferred the 
honour of Knighthood on the Hon. George Deas, 
William Topham, esq., and Benjamin Travell 
Phillips, esq. 

Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Reigate.—Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, K.C.B. 
Limerick, County.—George Gavin, esq. 





BIRTHS. 


Dec. 30. At Fredericton, New Brunswick, the 
wife of His Excellency the Hon. J. H. 'T. Man- 
ners-Sutton, Lieut.-Governor, a dau. 

Jan. 15. At Edinburgh, the wife of Colin 
Campbell, esq., of Kilmartin, a son and heir. 

Jan. 18. At Circus, Bath, the wife of Capt. 
Willes Johnson, Royal Navy, Hannington-hall, 
Wilts, a dau. 

Jan. 20, At Okehampton, the wife of the Rev. 
James Rathborne, a son. 

Jan. 22. At New Burlington-st., the Lady 
Charlotte Neville, a dau. 

At Kilkea-castle, the Marchioness of Kildare, 
a son. 

The wife of Hugh Mallet, esq., jun., a son. 

Jan. 24. At Blackland’s, Cavendish, Suffolk, 
the wife of Capt. Sir Wm. Parker, bart., a dau. 

At Farringdon-house, Berks, the wife of D. 
Bennett, esq., a dau.' 

Jan. 25. At Harberton Ford, near Totnes, 
the wife of the Rev. Robert Le Marchant, a son. 

At Swanage, the wife of Commander J. F. C. 
Mackenzie, R.N., a son. 

_Jan. 26, The wife of Capt. Marcom, of Wal- 
lington-hall, Norfolk, a dau. 

Jan. 27. At All Saints’, Colchester, the wife of 
Sayers Turner, esq., a son. 

eg 28. At New Burlington-st., Lady Hulse, 
a dau. 

At Heighington, near Darlington, the wife of 
Calverley Bewicke, esq., a son and heir. 

At Gayton, Norfolk, the wife of the Hon. and 
Rev. John Harbord, a dau. 

At Eastbourne-ter., Hyde-pk., the wife of Capt. 
Weller Poley, a son. 

Jan. 29. At Dundanion-castle, Cork, the wife 
of Sir Thos. Deane, a son. 

At Beaumont-house, Stoke, Devonport, the 
wife of Capt. Coleridge, of the South Devon 
Militia, a son and heir. 

F At Upper Belgrave-st., the Hon. Mrs. Brand, 
son. 

At Maristow, near Plymouth, Lady Lopes, a dau. 

At the Woolleys, Naseby, Northamptonsh., the 
wife of George Ashby Ashby, esq., Capt. 11th 
Hussars, a son. 

At Ellingham-hall, Norfolk, the wife of Henry 
Smith, esq., a dau. 

‘ = Ryde, the wife of the Rev.J.S. Barrow, M.A., 
dau. 

Jan. 30. At the Rectory, Little Torrington, 


— of the Rev, George De Carteret Guille, 


At Aldwark-hall, near Rotherham, the wife of 
H. B. W. Milner, esq , a son. 

Jan. 31. At Leamington, the wife of Chandos 
Wren Hoskyns, esq., of Wroxhall-abbey, War- 
wickshire, a dau. 

At Uffington-house, near Stamford, the wife of 
the Hon. Capt. Bertie, a dau, 

The wife of J. W. Brooke, esq., Sibton-park, 
Suffolk, a son. 

Feb. 2. In Upper Church-street, Bath, the wife 
of Rear-Adm. Nias, C’D., of a dau. 

At Rutland-gate, the Lady Alfred Churchill, a 


dau. 

At Combe-house, Dulverton, the wife of the 
Rev. C. St. B. Sydenham, a son. 

Feb. 4. At Southwick-crescent, pte eet, Se 


wife of R. B. Wilson, esq., of Cliffe-hall, Darling- 


m, a son. 

Feb. 5. At Hayes-park, Middlesex, the wife of 
Charles Fitz-Gerald, esq., a dau. 

Mrs. Thomas Hubbard, of Donnington-priory, 
Newbury, a son. 

At Eaton-sq., the wife of the Hon, W. H. 
Wyndham Quin, a dau. 

At Glocester-pl., Portman-sq., the wife of 
David Stern, esq., a dau. 

Feb. 6. The Marchioness of Winchester, a son 
and heir. 

At Pau, France, the Hon. Mrs. Macdonald, of 
St. Martin’s and Rossie-castle, a son. 

Feb.7. The wife of R. C. Strachey, esq., of 
Ashwickgrove, Somerset, a dau. 

At Inverness-place, Bayswater, the wife of 
Capt. Anson, R.N., a son. 

At Clevedon, the wife of Colonel Maxwell Hys- 
lop, a son. 

At Kilmoney-abbey, county Cork, the wife of 
Hodder Roberts, esq., Capt. lst Derby Militia, a 
dau. 

Feb. 9. At Fermoy, the wife of Capt. Robert 
Peel of the 13th Light Infantry, a son. 

At Stone-court, Stone, Glocestershire, the wife 
of William Brandford Griffith, esq., of the Island 
of Barbadoes, a son. 

At Cavendish-sq., Lady Catherine Petre, a 


au. 

At Bellarena, county Londonderry, the wife of 
Sir Frederick William Heygate, bart. a dau. 

Feb. 10, At Sheldon-house, Warwickshire, the 
wife of Thos. Colemore, esq., a son. 

At Charlotte-sq., Edinburgh, the wife of Wat- 
son Askew, esq., of Pallinsburn, Northumber- 
land, a son. 
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Feb. 11. At Leinster-street, Dublin, the Lady 
Lurgan, a son. 

At her residence, Park-st., Grosvenor-sq., Lady 
Belford Wilson, a son. 

Feb. 12. At Bognor, the wife of Lieut.Col. A.E. 
Holcombe, H M.’s Ist Royals, a dau.; 

In the Close, Lichfield, the wife of Charles 
Gresley, esq., Chapter-Clerk, a dau. 

At Blaenavon-house, Mon., Mrs. T. W. Plum, 


a dau. 

At Stottesdon Vicarage, Shropshire, the wife of 
the Rev. W. H. Awdry, ason. 

Feb. 13. Mrs. G. C, Uppleby, Barrow-hall, 
Lincolnshire, a son. 

At Nether Seile, Leicestershire, the wife of the 
Rev. M. Webster, a son. 

Feb. 14. At Kinmel-park, the Hon. Mrs. 
Hughes, a dau. 

At Aldershott, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Erskine, 
Military Train, a son. 

At Upper Seymour-st,, the Lady Louisa Dillon, 


a son. 
At Rushbrooke-park, Bury St. Edmund’s, 


[ March, 


Suffolk, the wife of Major Rushbrooke, a son 
and heir. 

At Slatwoods, Cowes, I.W., the wife of Capt. 
H. B. Phipps, a son. 

At East-end-house, Fairford, the wife of G. A. 
Payne, esq., M.A., barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s- 
inn, a dau. 

At Kensington-Palace-gardens, Lady Peto, 
a son. 

Feb. 15. At Park-villas, Lonsdale-road, Barnes, 
Surrey, the wife of George Robert Wright, esq., 
F.S.A., ason. 

At Glen, Peeblesshire, N.B., Mrs. Tennant, 
a dau. 

At Broughton Astley, the wife of Arthur W. 
Arkwright, esq., a dau. 

Feb. 16. At Chester-pl., Regent’s-park, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. M.A. Biddulph, Royal Artil- 
lery, a son. 

At Aimpthill-park, Bedfordshire, the Hon. Mrs. 
W. Lowther, a son. 

In the Rue St. George, Paris, the Baroness 
Alphonse de Rothschild, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 21. At Sidney, N.S. Wales, Edward Wol- 
stenholme Ward, esq., Royal Eng., eldest son of 
the Hon. Petty Ward, late Bengal Civil Service, 
to Anne Sophia, eldest dau. of Robert Campbell, 
esq., M.P., of the same place. 

You. 25. At Guntoor, Charles G. Master, 
M.C.S., son of the Rev. R. Moseley Master, Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, to Emma Caroline, eldest 
dau. of Thomas Onslow, esq., Madras Civil Ser- 
vice, and granddau. of the late Sir Henry Onslow, 
bart., of Hengar-house, Cornwall. 

Nov. 30. At Singapore, Charles Bell, esq., of 
Bangkok, Siam, to Charlotte Erskine, second 
dau. of Mr. and the late Frances Jemima Good- 
eve, of Clifton, and niece of the Earl Mar and 
Kellie. 

Dec.2. At Perth, Tasmania, James Grafton 
Carstairs, esq., M.D., of Geelong, to Aimee Wes- 
ton, third dau. of the Hon. W. P. Weston, esq., 
of Hythe, Longford, Tasmania. 

Dec. 3. At St. James’s, Melbourne, John J. 
Shillinglaw, F.R.G.S., Registrar of Seamen, Vic- 
toria, to Emma, only dau. of Archibald Boyd, 

., Edward’s-st., Portmaun-sq., London. 

ec. 8. At Burmah, James A. Day, Capt. 37th 
Madras Grenadiers, to Georgiana Mary, dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Smith, Bengal Cavalry. 

Dec. 19. At the Cathedral, Calcutta, W. Alex. 

Garden, esq., Lieut. 39th Reg. B.N.I., to Louisa, 
only dau. of the late John Gee, esq., of Gaws- 
worth, Cheshire. 
’ At H.M.’s Consulate, Mexico, Robert Brown 
Watson, esq., merchant there, to E.len Sophia, 
second dau. of Francis Morphy, esq., mer- 
chant. 

Jan.6. In St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, C.W., 
Edward Blake, esq., of l'oronto, barr ster-at-law, 
eldest son of the Hon. the Chance.lor of Upper 
Canada, to Margaret, second dau. of the Rt. Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Huron. 

Jan. 19. At St. Feock’s Church, Cornwall, 
Richard Michael Williams, sq., Capt. 2rd Light 
Dragoons, second son of Wil iam Williams, esq., 
of Tregullow-house, Cornwal', to Georgiana 
Sophia, third dau. of the Rev. Thomas Phillpotts, 
of Porthgwidden, Vicar of St. Feock. 

At Brixton, Surrey, the Rev. Francis Fred. 
M’Glynn, M.A., of Holy Trinity church, Maid- 
stone, to Julia, youngest dau. of the late John 
Sullivan, esq., of Clontarf, near Dublin. 

At Bath, the Rev. H. H. Still, M.A., Rector of 
Cattistock, Dorset, to Agnes Frances, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. C. M. Mount, M.A., Pre- 
bendary of Wells. 


Jan. 20. At Llangerniew, Denbighshire, Chas. 
Aldenburgh Bentinck, esq., of Indio, Devon, to 
Frances, second dau. of the late Martin William, 
esq., of Bryn-Gwyn, Montgomeryshire. 

Jan. 21. At All Souls’, Langham-pl., William 
Huskisson Tilghman Huskisson, esq., of Eartham, 
Sussex, to Eliza Mary, youngest dau. of Rear- 
Adm. Rivett Carnac, of Devonshire-st., Port- 
land-pl., London. 

At St. Giles’, Camberwell, the Rev. William 
Lucas Chafy, late Fellow of Dulwich College, to 
Caroline, youngest surviving dau. of the Rev. 
Zachary Brooke, late of Dulwich, and formerly 
Rector of Great Hormead, Herts. 

Jan. 22. At Whitegate, Northwich, William 
Swan, esq., of Walker, Newcastle-on-Tyne, to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Capt. White, of Park- 
hall, Derbyshire, and Dale Fords, Cheshire. 

Jan. 23. At St. John’s, Notting-bill, Alder- 
man Rose, of Queenhithe, London, and Bifrons 
Cranford, Middlesex, to Char otte Grace, eldest 
dau. of the late Capt. Edward Winterton Snow, 
Madras Army. 

Jan. 26. At Headingley, Leeds, the Rev. T. 
H. Wilkinson, M.A., of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, Incumbent ot Grosmont, York, to Mary 
Elizabeth, second dau. of Mr. Waddington, of 
Whii'by. 

At Rochdale, the Rev. William Henry Glover, 
Incumbent of St. Mary's, Bungay, and second 
son of the Ven. the Archdeacon of Sudbury, to 
Frances Caroline, second dau. of the late J. T. 
Bridges, esq., Walmer. 

At Trinity Church, Paddington, Commander 
William Gore-Jones, Royal Navy, son of Juhn 
Gore-Jones, esq., resident magistrate, county 
Tipperary, to Agnes, dau. of the late Robert 
Spankie, esq., one of Her Majesty’s serjeants- 
at-law. 

At St. Mary’s, Dublin, Duncan Macpherson, 
only surviving son of the late D. Mucnab, esq., 
Dalhuly, Inverness-shire, N.B., to Annie Mary, 
youngest dau. of B. M. Tabuteau, esq., of Sim- 
mons-court-castle, near Dublin. 

At St. Andrew, London, Benjamin, second son 
of the late George Culloden Frend, esq., of 
Rosetta, county Cork, to Emma Rose, third 
dau. of Nicholas Grut, esq., of Stoneville, Seven- 
oaks. 

Jan. 27. At Haltwhistle, Jas. Henry Ingledew, 
esq., solicitor, Newcastle-on-Tyne, to Mary, only 
dau. of Robert Carrick, esq., of Croft-house, 
New High Town, Northumberland. 

At St. Mary's, Kingswinford, the Rev. George 
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Gilbanks, M.A., to Laura, second dau. of the 
late Edward Addenbrooke Addenbrooke, esq., 
Kingswinford, Staffordshire. 

At Hope-under-Dinmore, the Rev. Berkeley 
Lionel Scudamore Stanhope, M.A., Vicar of Bos- 
bury, third son of Sir Edwyn Scudamore Stan- 
hope, bart., of Holme Lacy, Herefordshire, to 
Caroline Sarah, eldest dau. of John Arkwright, 
esq., of Hampton-court, in the same county. 

At Hurst, Berks, John Christian Watson, esq., 
of Castelnau, Barnes, Surrey, to Sarah Rebecca, 
youngest dau. of the late Charles Edward Arm- 
strong, esq., of Twyford, Berks. 

Jan, 28. At St. George’s, Brandon-hill, Bris‘ol, 
William, youngest son of the late James Smith 
Ley, esq., of Durrant-house, to Ann Elizabeth, 
only dau. of John Taylor, esq., of Bristol. 

At Devonport, the Rev. Wm. Samuel Sturges, 
M.A., assistant chaplain to the Forces, to Laura 
Innis, third dau. of Lieut. Henry Perry Dicken, 
RN. 


At St. Pancras, Gervas, second son of the late 
John Parnell, esq., Waltham-abbey, Essex, to 
Elizabeth, only dau. of J. Cooper, esq., Shackle- 
well-green, Middlesex. 

At Barthomley, Cheshire, Ellis Gosling, esq., 
of Busbridge, Surrey, to Emma Susan, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Edwd. Duncombe, Rector of 
Barthomley. 

At Carlisle, Capt. Thomas Lynden Bell, Depot 
Battalion, son of the Rev. Thos. Bell, Brook hill- 
house, co. Wrexford, Ireland, to Fanny Brad- 
shaw. dau. of John Slater, esq., of Carlisle. 

At St. Matthew's, Denmark-bill, London, J. H. 
Kershaw, esq., of Halifax, to Anne, second dau. 
of the late Robt. Topham, esq., of Middleham. 

At St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, Chs. Mor- 
gan, only son of Richard Dutton, esq., of Burnt- 
wood-lodge, Wandsworth-com.. to Mary Emma, 
eldest dau. of R. T. Cousens, esq.; of Hyde-park- 
gate, south. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Herbert Croft 
Ryder, esq., of the 3rd European Regt., Bombay, 
youngest son of the late Rev. T. R. Ryder, Vicar 
of Ecclesfield, to Rose Christina, second dau. of 
J. R. Riddell, esq., of Baughurst-house, Hants. 

At Wateringbury, Robert Henry Earle, of St. 
John’s Coll., Oxford, eldest son of the Rev. R. 
Earle, of Wateringbury, and Vicar of Minster 
Lovell, Oxon, to Susanna, second dau. of the late 
Wm. Henry Allchin, esq., ot East Malling, Kent. 

At Horley, the Rev. Henry W. Harden, In- 
cumbentof All Saints’, Norwood, to Ellen Matilda, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. William H. Hughes, 
Vicar of H: rley, Surrey. 

At St. Mary’s, Cheltenham, the Rev. Martin J. 
Lloyd, M.A., Rector of Depden, Suffolk, to 
Adelaide Elizabeth, dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Gregory, Bath. 

At Preston, Rutlandshire, the Rev. Charles 
Hanson Sale, of Newton Kegis, Warwickshire, to 
Jane, widow of the Rev. Samuel Shield. 

Jan.30. At All Souls’, Langham-pl., C. A. Ofver- 
berg, esq., eldest son of the Rev. John P. Ofver- 
berg, of Gothland, in Sweden, to Lucy Celeste 
Blanche, only dau. of Capt. C. A. Morris, of the 
Bengal Army. 

At St. James’s, Muswell-hill, Alexander Heylin, 
esq., Paternoster-row, and Kensington, to Annie 
Neville Grist Murray, only dau. of Robert Man- 
son, esq., of Meadow-bank, New Galloway, N.B. 

‘eb. 1. At St. John’s, Henry Wm. Forester, 
only son of Francis, brother of the la'e Lord 
Forester, to the Hon. Eleanora Alexandrina 
Fraser, dau. of the late Hon. Wm. Fraser, and 
sister of Lord Saltoun. 

A' Bath, the Rev. J. L. Anstis, D.D., to Emma, 
relict of Major Gen. Dubble, and dau. of the late 
Sir Henry Ross, K.C.B. 

Feb. 2. At the British Embassy, Florence, the 
Rev. Phillip Menzies Sankey, Curate of High- 
clere, Hants, eldest son of the Rev. Richard 
Sankey, Rector of Witney, Oxon, to Helen, 
youngest dau. of the late Sir Edmund Filmer, 
bart., M.P., of East Sutton, Kent. 
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At the British Embassy, Florence, Wm. Stewart 
Ferrers, esq., second son of the late Wm. Edmund 
Ferrers, esq., to’ Emilia, eldest surviving dau. of 
the late Sir Edmund Filmer, bart., M.P., of East 
Sutton, Kent. 

At Osmington, Dorset, the Rev. W. Francis 
Tregarthen, only child of the late Hugh Tregar- 
then, esq., of St. Agnes, Scilly, to Harriet Fon- 
blanque, youngest dau. of the Rev. Sir James 
E. Philipns, bart., Vicar of Osmington. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Hugh Charles, 
son of John Charles Bettesworth Trevanion, esq., 
of Carhays, Cornwall, to the Lady Frances Bowes 
Lyon, dau. of the late Lord Glamis. 

At Hull, the Rev. Isaac Close, Incumbent of 
Kirkby Ravensworth, to Charlo te, eldest dau. of 
the late Richard Jackson, esq., of Welton, and 
niece of the late Sir William Henry and Lad 
Pennyman, of Beverley, and of Ormsby-ha! 
Cleveland. 

At Prestwich, Capt. John Grant, late 42nd 
Royal Highlanders, eldest son of James Murray 
Grant, esq., of Glenmoriston, Inverness-shire, to 
Anne, second dau. of Robert Chadwick, esq., of 
High-bank, Manchester ; also, at the same time 
and place, Salusbury Gillies Payne, esq., only son 
of Sir Charles Gillies Payne, bart., of Blunham- 
house, Bedfordsh., to Catherine Anne, youngest 
— of Robert Chadwick, esq., High-bank, Man- 
ches'er. 

At Yazor, the Hon. and Rev. Arthur A. B. 
Hanbury, Rector of Shobdon, in the co. of Here- 
ford, to Mary Ward, eldest dau. of John Daven- 
port, esq., of Foxley, in the same county, and of 
Westwood, in the county of Stafford. 

Feb. 3. At Paddington, the Rev. John Pa- 
pillon, Rector of Lexden, Essex, to Laura, dau. 
of the late Capt. Lochner, H.E.I.C.S. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, the Rev. Wm. 
Henry Priestley, to Augusta, youngest dau. of the 
late Col. the Hon. Sir Robert Le Poer Trench, 
K.C.B., K.T.S. 

At Auchterarder-house, Perthshire, Thos. Jas. 
Graham Stirling, esq., of Strowan, to Jane, 
youngst. dau. of the late Wm. Hugh Hunter, 
“~, of Garry-cottage, Perth. 

eb.4. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., London, 
the Hon. Chas. Hay, second son of the Earl and 
Countess of Kinnoul, and Capt. in the Fusileer 
Guards, to Isabella, dau. of Col. Wm. Henry and 
Lady Laura Meyrick. 

In Naas, co. Kildare, the Rev. Chas. Elrington 
M’Kay, son of the Rev. Dr. M’Kay, Rector of 
Magheragal, diocese of Connor, to Georgiana 
Frances, youngst. dau. of the late George Ogle 
Moore, esq., Kilbride-manor, co. Wicklow, for- 
—_ M.P. for the city of Dublin. 

Feb. 6. At Southampton, Thomas Bell Slatter, 
M.D., of Ryde, to MaryjAnn, dau. of John Clark, 
esq., formerly of Poole. 

Feo. 8. At Repton, Derbyshire, Col. the Hon. 
Richard Curzon, second son of the earl Howe, to 
Isabella Katherine Anson, eldest dau. of the late 
Gen. the Hon. George Anson, Commanding in 
Chief in the East Indies. 

At Edinburgh, the Hon. Henry Weyland Chet- 
wynd, R.N., second son of the Viscount Chet- 
wynd, to Julia Bosville, second dau. of Duncan 
Davidson, esq., of Tulloch, and the late Hon. 
Mrs. David<on. 

Feb. 9. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Hon. 
Gerald Ponsonby, son of the 4th Earl of Bess- 
borough, to the Lady Maria Coventry, sister of 
the Earl of Coventry. 

At Plympton St. Mary, Arthur Lowe, esq., 
Captain Royal Navy, commanding H.M.S. “ Im- 
placable,”’ son of the Very Rev. the Dean of Exe- 
ter, to Florence, youngest dau. of the late George 
Strode, esq., of Newnham-park, Devon. 

At Radbourne, Henry Bugot, esq., Capt. R.N., 
son of the late Bishop of Bath and Wells, to 
Eleanor, third surviving dau. of E. 8. Chandos 
Pole, esq,, of Radbourne-hall. 

At Palgrave, Charles John Martyn, esq., of 
Christ Church, Oxford, only son of the Rev. 
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Charles Martyn, Rector of Palgrave, to Catharine 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Henry 
Harrison, of the Priory, Palgrave. 

At Southborough, Tonbridge, the Rev. Thomas 
William Carr, Rector of Loddington, Northamp- 
tonshire, to Harriet, seventh dau. of the late John 
Deacon, esq., Mabledon, Kent. 

At Waresley, Huntingdonshire, the Rev. Lewis 
Woodward Lewis, M.A., to Louisa Anne Edie, 
eldest dau. of Colonel Elwyn. 

Feb.10. At Garey, George, son of Henry 
Grazebrook, esq., Liverpool, to Charlotte Eliza- 
beth, only dau. of Col. Robert Owen of Marlfield, 
co. Wexford. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Earl Euston, 
eldest son of the Duke of Grafton, to Miss Baring, 
only dau. of the Hon. Francis B. Baring. 

At Stratford, Essex, Charles John, son of David 
Gray,esq., of Lincoln’s-inn-fields,to Helen, young- 
est dau. of John Blakesley, esq., of Newtown, 
Leicestershire. 

At Freston, Carmarthenshire, the Rev. H. 8. 
Green, Curate of Narberth, Pembrokeshire, to 
Sarah Charlotte, seventh dau. of the late E. B. 
Venn, esq., Freston-lodge. 

At Alston, Cumberland, the Rev. Joseph Bow- 
stead, M.A., Curate of Whickham, Gateshead, 
to Hannah, third dau. of H. W. Friend, esq., 
Harbut-lodge. 

At Hanwell, Edward Augustus Layton, of 
Slough, Bucks, second son of Wm. Layton, esq., 
of Wood-house, Ely, Cambridgeshire, to Clara, 
second dau. of the late Thomas Wood, esq., of 
Shipston-on-Stour, Worcestershire. 

At Hallow, Worcestershire, the Rev. Henry 
Vere, son of Col. Packe, Twyford-hall, Norfolk, 
to Helen Sarah, dau. of Stewart C. Bruce, esq., 
of Hallow-cottage, Worcester, and Banagher, 
county Londonderry, Ireland. 

Feb. 11. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Na- 
thaniel, eldest son of Nathaniel Clarke Barnard- 
iston, esq., of the Ryes, Sudbury, Suffolk, to the 
Lady Florence Legge, dau. of the late, and sister 
to the present, Earl of Dartmouth. 

At Paddington, in the county of Middlesex, 
John Kendall, esq., of Chudleigh, in the county 
of Devon, to Eleanor Jane, fourth dau. of A. 
Chichester, esq., of Stokelake. 

At Spanish-pl., Manchester-sq., London, Sam. 
Charles Roby, esq., of Alvecote Priory, Warwick- 
shire, to Flora Ross Condy, third dau. of the late 
Major John Lockhart Gallie, 38th Regt. 

At St. Mary-at-the-Walls, Colchester, the Rev. 
William Laing, M.A., Rector of St. Martin’s, 
Colchester, to Mary Dansie, third dau. of the 
late S. T. Carter, esq., Commander R.N., for- 
merly of Lowestoft. 


Marriages. 
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At St. John’s Church, Bury St. Edmund’s, the 
Rev. Robert Rashdall, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
John’s, to Mary Ann, third dau. of the late Rev. 
Richard Johnson, M.A., Rector of Lavenham. 

At Husborne Crawley, Bedfordshire, Orlando 
Robert Hamond Orlebar, esq., Capt. H.M.’s 28th 
Regt., Knight of the Legion of Honour, only son 
of Orlando Orlebar, esq., Commander Royal 
Navy, to Arabella Emily, eldest dau. of Robert 

hipton Orlebar, esq., of Crawley-house, Bed- 
fordshire. 

Feb. 13. At Clifton, Capt. Maskelyne, R.F., only 
son of Maurice Maskelyne, esq., of Upton-house, 
Gloucestershire, and Long Ashton, Somerset, to 
Rosina Elizabeth, dau. of Col. Patton, Inspect- 
ing Field Officer, Bristol. 

At Brighton, Thos. Trollope, M.B. and L.M., 
Pembroke Coll., Cambridge, son of the late Thos. 
Trollope, esq., of Whethersfield, to Esther Sarah, 
youngest dau. of the late John Hudson Huffam, 
Commander R.N. 

Feb. 16. At Cheltenham, Major Chs. Cooch, 
Brigade-Major, Colchester Division, to Charlotte 
Hyacinth, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Kirwan, of 
Promenade-ter., Cheltenham. 

At Holy Trinity, Marylebone, the Rev. A. 
Blount Whatton, B.A., LL.B., Curate of St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq., only son of the late W. 
R. Whatton, esq., F.R.S. and 8.A., to Maria 
Elizabeth, elder dau. of John Swift, esq., of 
Madehurst-lodge, Sussex, and Portland-place, 
London. 

At St. Marylebone, Gordon E. Surtees, esq., of 
Devonshire-pl., youngest son of the late William 
Villiers Surtees, esq., of Rotherfield-hall, Sussex, 
to Jane, elder dau. of Wm. Chapman, esq., of 
Wimpole-st. 

At Overton, Flintshire, the Hon. Brownlow de 
Grey, to Emma, dau. of the late George Kenyon, 
esq., of Cefn, Wrexham. 

At Woodbastwick, Wm., third surviving son 
of the late Henry Birkbeck, esq., of Norwich, to 
Elizabeth Margaret, second dau. of Albemarle 
Cator, esq., of Woodbastwick-hall, Norfolk. 

At Limerick, Thos. Stewart Brodie, esq., of 
Lethen and Coulmony, co. Nairn, to Emma 
Georgiana, third dau. of Wm. Gabbett, esq., of 
Mount Minnett, co. Limerick. 

At Edinburgh, Chas. R. Boys, M.D., Deputy- 
Inspector-Gen. Army Medical Staff, to Margaret 
Mary, dau. of the late Major Champion, 21st 
Royal North British Fusiliers. 

Feb. 18. At Ringmore, Chas. E. Fitz-Gerald, 
esq., surgeon, Folkstone, to Juliana M. M. Hele, 
dau. of J. Carroll Hele, esq., of Shaldon St. Ni- 
cholas, Devon. 





OBITUARY. 


Eart Spencer, K.G. 


Dec. 27, 1857. At Althorp, Northamp- 
tonshire, aged 58, the Rt. Hon. the Earl 
Spencer, K.G. 

The deceased, Frederick Spencer, Earl 
Spencer, Viscount Althorp, county of 
Northampton, Viscount and Baron Spen- 
cer of Althorp, connty of Northampton, 
was fourth son of George John, second 
Earl, by his marriage with Lady Lavinia 
Bingham, eldest daughter of Charles, first 
Earl of Lucan. He was born April 14, 
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1798, and was consequently in his sixtieth 
year. The late Earl was twice married,— 
first, Feb. 23, 1830, to Elizabeth Georgi- 
ana, second daughter of the late William 
Stephen Poyntz, Esq., of Cowdray-park, 
Sussex, who died in 1851, by whom he had 
issue Georgiana Frances, died 1852, John 
Poyntz, Viscount Althorp, M.P., and Sarah 
Isabella. He married secondly, Adelaide 
Horatia Elizabeth, only daughter of the 
late Sir Horace Beauchamp Seymour, by 
his first wife, Elizabeth Mallett, eldest 
daughter of the late Sir Lawrence Palk, 
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Bart. By the latter marriage the Earl 
leaves two children, Victoria Alexandriana, 
to whom her Majesty stood sponsor, and 
Charles Robert, born at Spencer-house, 
St. James’s, the month previous to his 
father’s death. 

The late Earl was born at the Admiralty, 
Whitehall, his father having for many 
years presided over that department of the 
Government. From H.R.H. the late Duke 
of York he received the name of Frederick. 
He adopted the navy as his profession, 
entering that service a few months befvre 
he attained his fourteenth year. As mid- 
shipman on board the “ Malta,” 84, he 
was employed occasionally with the in- 
shore squadron, off ‘Toulon, and also in co- 
operating with the British army on the 
coast of Spain, more particularly at the 
siege of Tarragona, and the evacuation of 
the Fort of St. Phillipe in the Col-de Bala- 
guer. In July, 1818, he was made a lieu- 
tenant, and in 1821 he ob'ained the com- 
mand of the “ Alacrity,” 10, and in August 
obtained his post rank. In September, 
1825, he was appointed to the command of 
the “ Talbot,” 28. While in that ship he 
served in the Mediterranean, under the 
late Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, and 
distinguished himself at the battle of 
Navarino. During the period he had the 
command of the “Talbot” he assisted at 
the reduction of the Morea Castle, and his 
firm though conciliatory performance of his 
duties gave the highest satisfaction to his 
superior in command. For his services at 
Navarino, &c., he was, in November, 1827, 
nominated a Companion of the Order of 
the Bath, and received the Cross of St. Louis 
of France, and was made a Knight of St. 
Anne of Russia, (second class,) and of the 
Order of the Redeemer of Greece. Since 
he relinquished the command of the “ Tal- 
bot,” in the antumn of 1828, his Lord- 
ship has not been afloat. His naval com- 
missions bore date as annexed :— 

Lieutenant, 14th of July, 1818; Com- 
mander, 5th of March, 1821; Captain, 26th 
of August, 1822; and Rear-Admiral, (re- 
served,) 7th of October, 1852; Vice-Ad- 
miral, 5th of December, 1857. 

The Earl Spencer was for a series of 
years Equerry to her royal highness the 
Duchess of Kent. In July, 1846, he was 
appointed Lord Chamberlain of the Queen’s 
household, which appointment he held up 
to September, 1848, when he was succeed- 
ed by the Marquis of Breadalbane. In 
January, 1854, he was appointed Lord 
Steward of her Majesty’s household—an 
office he had recently resigned. He was 
created a Knight of the Garter in 1849, on 
the death of the late Earl Talbot. 

The deceased Earl succeeded to the 
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family honours and extensive landed 
estates on the demise of his brother, John 
Charles, second earl, the well-known 
“ Lord Althorp,” in 1845. He is succeeded 
by his son John Poyntz, Viscount Althorp, 
M.P., born October 27, 1835. Previous to 
the late Earl’s accession to the peerage he 
sat (as the Hon. Captain Spencer) in the 
House of Commons for Worcestershire, 
(1831). And at the general election in 
1832 to 1835, and from 1837 to 1841, 
he represented Midhurst in Parliament. 
During his career in the Lower House, he 
invariably voted with the Whig party; of 
which political body, like his predecessor 
in the peerage, he was a consistent sup- 
porter. 

The present Earl was returned to the 
House of Commons at the last general 
election for the Southern Division of the 
county of Northamptonshire,—the close of 
the poll, as under, shewing a large ma- 
jority in his favour :—Althorp, 2107; 
Knightly, 1932; Vyse, 1597. 

At the time of his father’s death he had 
but recently returned from a tour in the 
United States and Canada, having hurried 
home on hearing that Parliament had un- 
expectedly been called together. 

The following very appropriate and 
touching notice is extracted from the 
“ Northampton Herald,” a paper invariably 
opposed to Lord Spencer’s polities :— 

“Many circumstances, public and pri- 
vate, combine to invest this sudden and 
melancholy event with a painful interest 
beyond what the death of the exalted 
and powerful ordinarily calls forth. Had 
health been given, no Christmas hearth 
would have seen a brighter or happier 
party than that gathered together at 
Althorp last week. The noble Earl hav- 
ing resigned a place at Court, always un- 
congenial, it is understood, to his tastes, 
had just welcomed home from a length- 
ened tour in America his eldest son, who, 
by his success in the Southern Division 
last March, had fulfilled the long-cherished 
plans and hopes of the family. An intro- 
duction to an infant brother added, as all 
well know, to the joy of the father and 
the son. Death coming at such a time, 
and to such a family circle, calls forth 
our deepest sympathy,—for the late Earl 
Spencer possessed affectionate feelings of 
the heartiest kind. Never was a father 
who more loved his children, or who more 
entirely possessed their devotion. To his 
own family there is a blank which no time 
can effectually fill up. But we must not 
stop here. It would be injustice to the 
memory of the deceased nobleman not to 
mention the high esteem in which he was 
held as a landlord and a country gentle- 
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man, as well as for his generous contribu- 
tions to the charities and sports of the 
county. Lord Spencer’s hospitality and 
liberal conduct to an extensive tenantry 
will not be readily forgotten. His purse 
was eminently that of a nobleman, and 
whether his own estates, the call of gene- 
ral charity, of public utility, or of local 
amusement, gave the occasion, his assist- 
ance was always willing and unstinted. 
In the death of Earl Spencer the county 
has sustained a great loss. We ourselves, 
often as we have been opposed to, have 
always been able to respect, the late peer. 
In dealing with him, every one felt there 
was no fear of petty subterfuge or under- 
hand chicanery. Accustomed in early life 
to command, his position in the county 
may have sometimes led him towards the 
side of severity, but always, we fully be- 
lieve, from a strict sense of duty, and never 
from personal feeling or pique. Charac- 
ters such as this are rare, and valuable as 
rare. Few neighbourhoods can afford to 
lose a man who, elevated by his position 
above jealousy, and by a conscientious 
sense of duty above manceuvring, can 
always be relied on in an emergency for 
an honest and straightforward course of 
conduct. Such a man this county has 
lost by the lamented death of Frederick, 
fourth Earl Spencer.” 

His remains were interred in the family 
vault at Great Brington, on the 2nd of 
January. His widow, Countess Spencer, 
Lady Sarah Spencer, the Dowager Lady 
Clinton, the Dowager Lady Lyttelton, 
Miss Lyttelton, Mrs. Cavendish Boyle, 
and Miss Mary Boyle, were in church 
during the service. 

Nearly the whole of the tenantry and 
dependants were present on the occasion ; 
and of his connections and friends, there 
followed his son, as chief mourner, the 
Marquis of Exeter, the Earl of Lucan, 
Lords Lyttelton, Burghley, and Edward 
Cecil, Hon. Spencer Lyttelton, Hon. and 
Rev. William Lyttelton, Admiral Sir Geo. 
Seymour, Captain Cavendish Spencer Boyle, 
Mr. Palk, M.P., and the Rev. Hen. Glynne, 
Dr. Francis, Mr. Slade, Mr. J. Beasley, 
Mr. J. Beasley, jun., and Mr. Goodford. 
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Str Wm. Henry Mavte, Knv. 

Jan. 16. At Hyde-park-gardens, aged 
69, the Right Hon. Sir Wm. Henry Maule, 
Knt. 

The deceased was a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; senior wrangler and 
first Smith’s prizeman in 1810; led the 
Oxford circuit for many years; was M.P. 
for Carlow from 1837 to 1839; was ap- 
pointed a Justice of the Court of Common 
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Pleas, which he resigned in 1856, and was 
succeeded by Mr. Justice Willes. He never 
held the situation of Attorney or Solicitor. 
General, but was Q.C. when he was raised 
to the bench. He was made a privy coun- 
cillor in 1855. The deceased was a “ Whig 
and something more,” and was a staunch 
supporter of the government during the 
short period he was in Parliament. 

At Cambridge, “The late Sir William un- 
derwent twoexaminationsin a year, inwhich 
the late Archdeacon Hodson and Arch- 
bishop Musgrave were among the wrang- 
lers, and Baron Platt among the Junior 
Optimes. Though he did not take honours 
in it he was one of the readiest classics 
of the day, and ‘ universal’ in every branch 
of literature. But, as is not the case too 
frequently with high University prizemen, 
he submitted his neck manfully to the 
yoke when he became ‘a sad apprentice of 
the law,’ and acted in full up to the truth 
of the adage, that she is a jealous mistress 
who will bear no rival near her throne. 
Henee he did not yawn over his ‘ Chitty’ 
in chambers, as more degenerate students 
have done, and the Oxford Circuit solicitors 
discovered, ere long, that a brilliant and 
yet a safe ‘stuff’ was sketching magistrates 
on blotting-paper, or writing squibs in the 
back benches, when he was worthy of far 
better things. ‘Maule and Selwyn’s Re- 
ports,’ however, first set the seal on his 
legal career. The love of Greek epigrams 
tinctured his style on the bench, and his 
judgments were always terse and trenchant 
to the highest degree. When the ‘heavy 
blacks’ of the Common Pleas turned drowsy, 
as is their custom of an afternoon, a smile 
would light up his shaggy eyebrows, and 
he would hurl a polished joke amongst 
them, which would make them all look 
alive again. At times, however, in criminal 
appeal cases of a certain nature, his jokes 
and illustrations were hardly quite comme 
il faut, and sad was the horror at the Chief 
Baron thereat. His most elaborate piece 
of satire was his memorable mock expla- 
nation of the old law of divorce to a poor 
man who wanted to get rid of a bad wife, 
and the few sentences in which it was em- 
bodied were worthy of Rabelais himself. 
‘The whole expense will be only worth 
£1,800,’ were the closing words. This 
wondrous bit of irony may almost be re- 
garded as the germ from which the im- 
provement of the law eventually sprang ; 
but the eloquent tongue which uttered it 
was placed in the ‘last silence of the cof- 
fin’ on the very day that the first. decree 
under the new act was pronounced by one 
who for fourteen years was his learned 
‘brother’ in the Common Pleas. A saying 
is always attributed to the deceased, when 
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worn out with the dull prosings of certain 
counsel. ‘There is only one thing for me 
to do. I must drink a quart of porter in 
future, to level my wits down to theirs.’ 
Still, with all this pride of intellect, he was 
by no means a brow-beating judge, al- 
though towards the last few months of 
his c .reer, when pestered by criminal cases 
at the Old Bailey, (a species of practice 
which sorely tried his patience,) and hardly 
able to sit for pain, he attacked witnesses, 
counsel, and every one in a voice of thun- 
der, worthy of a Jeffreys. The only won- 
der was, how, with such heavy infirmities 
upon him, he could have remained at his 
post so long; and latterly he made things 
as light as possible by nearly always going 
the Midland Cireuit—a cushion upon which 
the seniors invariably desire to lay their 
heads, as it takes but three weeks, or only 
haif that occupied by the Northern, to 
which the younger Judges are assigned.” 


THE Rev. PHILIP ANDERSON. 

Dec. 13. At the residence of W. E. 
Frere, Esq., Malabar-hill, Bombay, aged 
41, the Rev. Philip Anderson, M.A., 
Chaplain of Colaba, one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, &c. 

Mr. Anderson was the son of Captain 
Anderson, an officer in the Hon. East 
India Company’s service, by his wife, 
Mary, daughter of Thomas Philpott, Esq. 
He received the earlier part of his edu- 
cation at St. Paul’s School, London, from 
thence removed to Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and after taking his degree 
proceeded to Durham, where he passed 
the examination for a license in theo- 
logy. In 1839 he was ordained to the 
curacy of Gateshead, in the county of 
Durham, where he made a favourable 
impression, and is still remembered. He 
was afterwards successively curate of St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, and St. Peter’s, 
Ashton-under-Lyne; at which latter place 
he preached a farewell sermon October 
31, 1841, which was published at the time. 
Having been offered a chaplaincy in the 
Hon. East India Company’s service, he 
resolved henceforward to devote his ener- 
gies to the work of the ministry in the 
land of his nativity. Accordingly, in Jan., 
1842, he left England for India, and 
arriving at Bonbay, was employed as 
chaplain for some time at Malligaum, and 
afterwards at Surat. Here, however, his 
health failing him, in 1847 he was obliged 
to return to England; but, unwilling to 
spend the two years of his leave in list- 
less inactivity, he undertook the tempo- 
rary charges in succession of the parishes 


of Holy Trinity, Manchester, and Bywell 
St. Peter’s, Northumberland. Upon his 
return to India in November, 1849, he 
was stationed at Colaba, where, with 
the exception of two or three short ab- 
sences on temporary sick leave, and the 
charge of Mahableshwurs for one season, 
he continued most zealously and most con- 
scientiously to labour in his vocation till 
the period of his lamented and untimely 
decease. Whilst engaged in his Master’s 
service, although frequently toiling be- 
yond his strength, he never complained, 
seeming to deem it unbecoming.to refer 
to weariness in the path of duty. He was 
only ill for about a month, but the seeds 
of the disease would appear for years to 
have been in his constitution. About ten 
days previous to his decease his illness 
assumed an alarming aspect, and though 
he was removed, for the benfit of fresher 
air, from his own residence at Co- 
laba to Malabar-hill, he never rallied, but 
sank rapidly under the disease, and at 
length departed out of this life on Sun- 
day, December 13, in perfect peace, and 
full of the hope of immortality. The 
numerous attendance of all classes at his 
funeral, which took place in the evening 
of the following day, strikingly testified 
the esteem and respect in which this ex- 
cellent and amiable man was held, not only 
by his own parishioners of Colaba, but by 
the Christian community at large. The 
Bishop and the entire body of the clergy 
in Bombay, the principal gentry of the 
island, including the Governor and mem- 
bers of Council, the secretaries to Govern- 
ment, and numbers of civil, military, and 
naval officers, besides the great majority of 
the parishioners of Colaba, were present 
on the occasion, and but one feeling of 
grief and sorrow for the loss they had 
sustained pervaded the whole assemblage. 

“ Rarely has it been the fortune of man 
or minister to secure such unanimity of 
esteem and respect as that which charac- 
terized the feeling of the local public to- 
wards Mr. Anderson. We should suppose 
he had not an enemy or detractor. Nor 
was it by sedulously striving to adapt 
himself to every man’s liking that he 
won this general friendship. He was too 
faithful a minister, too honest a man, too 
true a gentleman, to seek popularity in that 
way. 

“ During his long incumbency at Colaba, 
he had acquired very much of the habit 
and character of the best ideal of the 
parochial minister in England. A true 
shepherd, he sought the stray sheep of 
his flock, and carried help and comfort, 
spiritual and material, to the distressed 
and unfortunate. As a preacher he had 
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many of the qualities and qualifications 
which tend to secure popularity. His 
sermons addressed themselves at once to 
the intellect and the heart. They were 
as acceptable to the refined scholar as to 
the unlettered private soldier. As a pri- 
vate gentleman of the best type, he has 
left few superiors to him in this commu- 
nity. Dignified and courteous in address, 
eloquently cheerful in conversation, frank 
and honourable in feeling, with refined 
taste and scholarly accomplishments, he 
wanted nothing to comp'ete the character 
we have assigned to him.” — (Abridged 
from the “ Bombay Gazette.”’) 

Mr. Anderson was not spared to witness 
the accomplishment of a long-cherished 
hope, in the consecration of the handsome 
monumental church of St. John, which, 
though commenced during the incumbency 
of his predecessor, Archdeacon Pigott, yet 
owes its completion to his untiring zeal 
and energy, and to the cost of which he is 
stated to have himself contributed as much 
as one thousand rupees. The consecration, 
which had been deferred on account of his 
illness, and in the hope of his recovering 
and being able to assist at the ceremony, 
took place on the 7th of January, when 
the Bishop, in the sermon which he 
preached on the occasion, paid a deservedly 
high tribute to the memory of Mr. Ander- 
son, referring particularly to his exertions 
on behalf of that church, and deploring 
the loss which the whole community had 
sustained by his death. It remains only 
to notice Mr. Anderson’s literary produc- 
tions. Whilst in England, he contributed 
some articles to the “Colonial Church 
Chronicle” on Indian Missions, a subject 
in which he always took a very warm in- 
terest. In 1850 he started the “ Bombay 
Quarterly Magazine,” which was brought 
to a close after the completion of the third 
volume. Amongst Mr. Anderson’s own 
contributions to this periodical may be 
specially mentioned a life of St. Chrysos- 
tom, and St. Chrysostom’s Picture of his 
Age. In 1851 Mr. Anderson put forth a 
valuable and useful compilation—* Forms 
of Private Prayer, drawn from various 
sources, and designed especially for the 
use of persons in India.” His principal 
work, “The English in Western India,” 
was, we understand, a series of articles 
originally appearing in the “ Bombay 
Gazette,” and afterwards collected into a 
separate volume. It professes to fill up 
an hiatus in Anglo-Indian history, and is 
the fruit of much research amongst the 
records of Government, to which the 
author had access. We have in it a great 
amount of interesting information respect- 
ing the pioneers of English dominion in 
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India, the merchants and traders who 
formed the settlements and composed the 
factories at Surat and Bombay. A revised 
edition of this valuable work was published 
in 1856. In January, 1855, appeared the 
first number of the “ Bombay Quarterly 
Review,” of which Mr. Anderson was the 
unrequited Editor. The articles furnished 
by him to the Review—and no number 
appeared without one—were all of great 
merit and excellence. It must not be 
omitted, tlat Mr. Anderson had acquired 
great proficiency in the study of Sanscrit 
literature. He married, in 1841, Dorothy, 
second daughter of Matthew Potts, Esq., 
then residing at Caer-hill, near Gateshead, 
by whom he has had eight children, six 
of whom survive. 


Rev. Henry Krirsy. 


Jan, 29, at Great Waldingfield, Suffolk, 
the Rev. Henry Kirby, M.A., Rector of 
that parish, aged 64. 

He was born at Mayfield, Sussex, of 
which parish his father was vicar and 
patron. He was educated at Westminster 
School, and in 1813 entered at Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, where he graduated in 1817, 
as fourth Senior Optime, and was shortly 
afterwards elected a Fellow of his college, 
and resided there for many years. In 
1829 he was Senior Proctor; and during 
his residence held several other offices, 
both in the University and in his own 
college. In 1826 he was appointed a 
Whitehall Preacher; and in 1842 pre- 
sented by his college to the rectory of 
Great Waldingfield, where he afterwards 
constantly resided, greatly respected and 
beloved. His gentlemanlike and attrac- 
tive manners, combined with great kind- 
ness of disposition, secured to him a large 
circle of friends in the University, and 
afterwards in his own immediate neigh- 
bourhood. One who records these parti- 
culars (though in after life removed to a 
distant residence) looks back with melan- 
choly pleasure to college days, when daily 
intercourse cemented their friendship, and 
now feels that neither time nor distance 
has effaced from his memory the recollec- 
tion of his sterling worth and amiable 
qualities. 


RosertT Batpwin, Esq. 

Jan. 29. In Cumberland-place, West- 
bourne-grove North, ag. d 78, Robert Baid- 
win, Esq., formerly an eminent bookseller 
and publisher in Paternoster-row. 

He was of a family which for more than 
a century has been honourably connected 
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with the trades subservient to literature. 
The first Mr. Richard Baldwin, of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, bookseller, was born in 1691, 
and died at Birmingham, June 4, 1777, 
aged 86. His son, Mr. Richard Baldwin, 
jun., died before him in 1770. The busi- 
ness was next carried on by Mr. Robert 
Baldwin, who was nephew to the elder 
Richard, and who took into partnership 
another Robert, the eldest son of his bro- 
ther Henry, who was printer and proprie- 
tor of the “St. James’s Chronicle.” The 
nephew prematurely died, at the age of 24, 
in 1791; and the uncle continued the 
business with Mr. L. B. Seeley, and other 
able assistants. He had been originally a 
surgeon in H.M.’s Navy; was a man of 
mild and retiring habits, and is very hand- 
somely spoken of by Mr. Nichols in his 
“Literary Anecdotes,” and by Mr. West 
in the “Aldine Magazine.” The latter 
has thus described him: “ He was a good 
old sportsman, and kept an excellent hun- 
ter, rather privately, but frequently joined 
in the chase in the true Farmer George 
or George the Third style. His neat light 
scratch-wig, plain brown clothes, and top- 
boots gave him the air of a country gen- 
tleman. He frequently attended behind 
the counter for mere amusement.” 

Among the later assistants of this elder 
Robert Baldwin was his nephew, whose 
death we now record. He was the only 
son of Mr. Benjamin Baldwin, a medical 
gentleman at Faringdon, in Berkshire ; 
and married, on Oct. 2, 1806, his cousin, 
Miss Maria Baldwin, third daughter of 
Henry Baldwin, Esq. About the same 
time he entered into partnership with his 
wife’s brother, the present Charles Bald- 
win, esq. In the early part of their career, 
as printers and booksellers in Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, they were the publishers of a 
weekly paper called “The Literary Jour- 
nal,” and of many important works. One 
of their greatest undertakings was “'The 
Philosophical Transactions Abridged,” un- 
der the editorship of Charles Hutton, 
LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics 
at Woolwich ; George Shaw, M.D., F.R.S., 
of the British Museum ; and Richard Pear- 
son, M.D., F.RS. This work was com- 
menced in November, 1803, and was com- 
pleted in 1809, in eighteen volumes quarto. 
Although an abridgment, its extent was 
too great to be remunerative. 

The death of Mr. Robert Baldwin, sen., 
took place in 1810, and then a dissolution 
of partnership took place between Mr. 
Charles and Mr. Robert Baldwin; the for- 
mer continuing in the printing depart- 
ment, and particularly in the printing of 
newspapers, in which he was highly suc- 
cessful, and at length established a first- 
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class evening paper, which he entitled 
«The Standard.” 

Mr. Robert Baldwin returned, as a book- 
seller, to his late uncle’s house in Pater- 
noster-row, where he subsequently united 
his business with that of another concern 
in the same locality, and the firm assumed 
the designation of Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy. They soon enlarged their business 
considerably, and in 1814 purchased the 
larger portion of the immense stock of Mr. 
Benjamin Crosby. They also entered very 
freely into publishing speculations, and 
became the publishers for* the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

In Jan. 1820 they started “The London 
Magazine,” in direct opposition to “ Black- 
wood’s” of Edinburgh. For this purpose 
they enlisted the talents of Mr. Charles 
Lamb, Mr. Horatio Smith, and a host of 
other able and popular writers, under the 
editorship of Mr. John Scott. Unfortu- 
nately, the severe critique which appeared 
in the Magazine on “ Peter’s Letters to 
his Kinsfolk,” the work of Sir Walter 
Scott’s son-in-law Mr. Lockhart, drew upon 
Mr. Scott a quarrel, which, after producing 
printed statements from both parties, led 
ultimately to a duel between Mr. Scott 
and Mr. T. Christie, the friend of Mr. Lock- 
hart, which ended fatally to Mr. Scott, on 
Feb. 21,1821. (See our Magazine for March 
and April that year.) This melancholy 
event, with other causes, led to the “ Lon- 
don Magazine” being immediately trans- 
ferred to Messrs. Taylor and Hessey. 

Some years after, to the surprise of all 
their well-wishers, the great house of Bald- 
win and Co. became insolvent; and for 
many years after Mr. Robert Baldwin was 
employed in winding-up its concerns for 
the benefit of his assignees, who enter- 
tained so high an opinion of his talents 
and integrity, that they considered their 
interests could not be placed in better 
hands. He was a man of considerable in- 
formation and acquirements, and of high- 
minded honourable principle, and to all 
previous appearance likely to have upheld 
the high character of the house, with the 
prospect of acquiring a handsome fortune. 
Though, according to the rule observed in 
such cases, he was not called upon the 
Court of the Company of Stationers, (of 
which he was a livery-man for fifty-six 
years,) yet they shewed their confidence 
in him by continuing him as one of their 
stock - keepers, which office he retained 
from 1834 until his death; and for many 
years he superintended the various alma- 
nacs published by the Company. 

His eldest son, Mr. Robert Baldwin, 
after an education at Westminster and 
Cambridge, and having been called to the 
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bar, died prematurely about ten years’ 
ago. He leaves two other sons, Edmund, 
a bookseller in America, and George, a 
solicitor in London, and four daughters. 
Two of the latter have for many years 
conducted a ladies’ school with great suc- 
cess, first at Leamington, and now at Ver- 
non House, near London. 


Lavy Boorusy, Mrs. NISBETT. 

Jan. 16. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 
45, Lady Boothby, relict of Sir William 
Boothby, Bart., of Ashbourne-hall, Derby- 
shire, but better known under the name 
of Mrs. Nisbett. 

This lady was the daughter of Frederick 
Hayes Macnamara, who held a commission 
in the 52nd Regiment during the Penin- 
sular war, and was in the disastrous re- 
treat to Corunna. Soon afterwards he 
returned to England, married a Miss 
Williams, left the army and took to the 
stage. His personal habits were fatal to 
his success there, and the early life of 
Louisa Mordaunt, that being Mrs. Nisbett’s 
first theatrical name, was not passed under 
the most favourable auspices, in so far as 
the paternal example was concerned. Her 
histrionic talents were precociously de- 
veloped and early put to profit ; and for a 
time she flourished as a juvenile theatrical 
wonder. Unlike such generally, she ma- 
tured into a handsome woman and an 
agreeable actress, and maintained a good 
position in the large metropolitan theatres 
down to January, 1831, when she quitted 
the stage for a time to become the wife of 
John Alexander Nisbett, Esq., of the First 
Life-Guards, and of Brettenham-hall, in 
the county of Suffolk. Within seven 
months Mrs. Nisbett was widowed by an 
accident, in which her husband was killed. 
That the marriage was one of unbroken 
happiness would appear from an anecdote, 
which we remember to have heard, of Mrs. 
Nisbett’s reply to a friend who was con- 
doling with her on the loss of her husband. 
“Husband!” she replied; “he never was 
a husband!” “How?” exclaimed the 
friend, in some surprise. “No! From the 
day of our marriage he was, as he had 
always been, my lover!” Left without 
fortune, Mrs. Nisbett had no alternative 
but to return to the stage, which she did 
in October, 1832, when she re-appeared at 
Drury-lane. Her greatest dramatic suc- 
cess was made at the Haymarket, in “The 
Love Chase,” which was produced on the 
9th of October, 1837, and ran for nearly 
one hundred successive nights. Her suc- 
cess as Constance in this piece esta- 
blished her as one of the greatest fa- 
vourites of the public, and she retained 
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her hold upon their favour until she 
again retired from the stage, to become 
the wife of Sir William Boothby. In 
this marriage she, in all probability, 
did not find the consolations which had 
made her former union, brief as it was, all 
one pleasing remembrance. The family of 
Sir William Boothby, we believe, looked 
unfavourably upon her, and Sir William’s 
attractions were not such as to compensate 
for the disquiet to which her position was 
subject. He also died about two years 
after their marriage, leaving his widow 
very scantily provided for. Again she re- 
turned to the stage, but much of the charm 
of her acting was gone. Beauty had lost 
something of its “lustrous eyes,” and the 
ring of her laugh was not so clear and 
musical as before. Her powers were fre- 
quently not under her control, and those 
who admired her most are willing to forget 
her latest appearances on the stage. For 
some years she had resided at Rose Mount, 
St. Leonard’s-on-the-Sea, where she died on 
Saturday last, as the necrologist of the 
“Times” informs us, after a short illness, 
brought on by anxiety and domestic afflic- 
tion, having lost within the last eighteen 
months her mother, her brother, and sister. 
Mrs. Nisbett was a genial and kind-hearted 
woman, and a favourite with all who knew 
her. The public owes her much, for she 
contributed much to the “ heart-easing 
mirth” which is invaluable in these days of 
overwork to body and brain, and she will 
live pleasantly and affectionately in their 
memory.—Literary Gazette. 


Signor LABLACHE. 


Jan. 23. At Naples (his birthplace) 
aged 66, Signor Louis Lablache, the emi- 
nent lyric comedian. 

He came to England for the first time 
in 1830, and made his début at the Italian 
Opera (then the King’s Theatre), in the 
character of Geronimo in Cimarosa’s comic 
opera, 7 Matrimonio Segreto. 

“The mould in which nature had cast 
Lablache was colossal. His head was the 
head of Jupiter, his figure the figure of 
Milo, his voice that of Boanerges. One 
might have excused one of so vast and so 
grandiose a presence, with an organ so over- 
powering as Lablache’s, had he been heavy 
and untameable, if correct as a singer. 
But the fire and the life of a true artist 
were in him, and though not Neapolitan by 
blood, the spirit of Naples ran in his veins, 
and the old science of the schools of 
Naples was shewn in his training. Thus, 
in his day, Lablache was equal to the most 
brilliant music of Signor Rossini. He had 
made an organ, the mighty sonority of 
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which could not be equalled — flexible, 
supple, brilliant. He was intelligent toa 
turn, steady in any emergency of tempo, 
admirable as support, though at any mo- 
ment he could have burst forth and borne 
down his comrades on the stage. So far 
from dving this, Lablache, as the greatest 
operatic artist of our time, was also the 
most obliging. No part was too small, 
because none was too great for him. We 
have seen him lead the chorus of nullities 
in Lucrezia Borgia. While we remember 
his moment in Othe//o—that of the male- 
diction in the father’s scene with Desde- 
mona ; we cannot forget that when such 
an eccentric creation as Caliban had to be 
called up in La Tempesta, by MM. Scribe 
and Halévy,—or that when a Gritzenko 
had to be put together in M. Meyerbeer’s 
LT’ Etoile, Lablache was more equal to his 
task, more ready with his ideas, more potent 
in his music, more skilful in disguise of de- 
ficiency than the youngest and boldest con- 
federate. Though he kept his Jupiter head 
to the Jast, the Milo figure by time was 
made unwieldy. Yet by whom was ever 
obesity made so light of, as by Lablache ? 
He knew how to dress, he knew how to 
walk ; he would keep young to the last, be- 
cause he felt so; and in this he retained 
that lively popularity which belongs to 
no veterans less distinguished for their 
grandeur, geniality, and variety. The de- 
cease of such an artist makes us feel disin- 
herited.”— Atheneum. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Jan. 14, At Exeter, aged 36, the Rev. Jonathan 
Henry Tucker, B.A. 1849, Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, Vicar of Childs Wickham (1857), 
Gloucestershire. 

Jan. 21, At Eaglehurst, Sidmouth, aged 29, 
the Rev. Richard Owen Lloyd, B.A. 1851, 
St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Jan. 22. At Egmanton, aged 59, the Rev. 
Edward Younghusband, Vicar of Egmanton 
(1841), Notts. 

At the Vicarage, aged 81, the Rev. William 
Burridge, B.A. 1802, Exeter College, Oxford, for 
39 years Vicar of Bradford, Somerset, and 57 
years a magistrate for the county. 

Aged 84, the Rev. R. Wetherell, of Pashley, 
Sussex, Rector of Notgrove, and Vicar of West- 
bury-on-Severn, Gloucestershire, the last surviv- 
ing son of the Rev. Natban Wetherell, D.D., 
formerly Dean of Hereford, and Master of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. 

Jan. 23. At Mary-church, Torquay, the Rev. 
John Buddell, M.A., formerly of Stibbard Par- 
sonage, Norfolk. 

Jan. 24. At North Collingham, aged 81, the 
Rev. Charles Lesiter, B.A. 1800, Clare College, 
punbeitos, Vica 10f North Collingham (1802), 
NOtts. 

At the Rector aged 79, the Rev. Richard 
William Vevers ,B.A. 1801, M.A. 1816, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Rector of Cubley (1832), 
Derbyshire. 

At Fonthill Rectory, aged 74, the Rev. Simon 
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Webber, for many years Rector of Fonthill 
Bishop, and Vicar of Tisbury, Wilts. 

At his house, Eaton-sq., London, after 30 hours 
of most severe suffering trom acute inflammation, 
aged 67, the Rev. Sir H. R. Dukinfield, Vicar 
of the important parish of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields. He was the third son of the iate Sir 
Nathaniel Dukinfield, and succeeded, as seventh 
Baronet, on the demise of his brother in 1836, 
The deceased Baronet had no issue, and the 
baronetcy has become extinct. ‘It is not a little 
singular that this should be the case, inasmuch 
as the first baronet (the eldest son of a celebrated 
colonel in Parliamentarian forces, and Governor 
of the city of Chester after the death of Charles 
I.) was tue father of 24 children, including no 
less than nine sons.” 

Jan. 26. At Blenheim-house, Pitville, Chelten- 
ham, aged 57, tie Rev. John Acton Hanson, B.A. 
1823, M.A. 1826, Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Jan. 28. At his residence, St. Begh’s, Cum- 
berland, the Rev. Richard Parkinson, B.A. 1820, 
M.A. 1824, B.D. 1838, D.D. 1852, formerly Fellow 
of St. Juhn’s College, and Hulsean Lecturer, 
Cambridge, Principat ot St. Begh’s College, Canon 
of Manchester (1838), Perpetual Curate of St. 
Begh’s (1846), Cumberland. 

Jan, 29. At the Rectory, the Rev. Henry 
Kirby, B.A. 1817, M.A. 1820, formerly Fellow of 
Clare College, Cambridge, Rector of Great 
Waldingfield (1842), Suffoik. 

Jan. 30. At Horwood-hill, Darlington, aged 
28, the Rev. George L. Kenyon, B.A., late Curate 
of St. James, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Jan. 31. At Nice, aged 54, the Rev. Ralph 
Berners, B.A. 1823, M.A. 1826, Magdalen College, 
Oxford, Rector of Erwarton and Woolverstone 
(1835), and of Harkstead (1832), Suffolk, Rural 
Dean, Honorary Canon of Norwich (1845). 

Feb.1. At St. Tudy, aged 56, the Rev. Hono- 
ratus Leigh Thomas, B.A. 1824, M.A. 1826, 
Christ Church, Oxford, Rector of St. Tudy (1846), 
Cornwall. 

At Wilton-upon-Wye, Herefordshire, the Rev. 
Henry Bisse, B.A. 1814, M.A. 1817, late Fellow 
of Worcester College, Oxford, Rector of Winford 
(1850), Somerset. 

Feb. 2. In London, aged 33, the Rev. Astley 
Cooper, B.A. 1851, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

At the Parsonage, Hollingwood, aged 81, the 
Rev. John Holme, Perpetual Curate of Holling- 
wood (1809), Lancashire. 

In Dublin, aged 78, the Rev. Andrew Davoren, 
Vicar of Kilseily, Clare. 

Feb. 3. At Streatham, Surrey, aged 59, the 
Rev. Jenkin Jones, B.A. 1823, M.A. 1827, St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

Feb. 4. At Dinas Rectory, aged 64, the Rev. 
Watkin William Thomas, B.D. 1835, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Rector of Dinas (1836), and 
Llanychllwyddog w,. Llanllawer (1825), Pem- 
brokeshire. 

At Hyde-park-gardens, aged 60, the Rev. 
Charles Chichester, LL.B. 1837, Downing Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Rector of Barton Mills (1845), 
Suffolk. The rev. gentleman has left a widow 
(the only surviving daughter of the late Right 
Hon. Charles Manners Sutton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury) and three sons, two of whom hold 
commissions in the army. 

Feb. 5. At the Parsonage, Lower Norw 
aged 64, the Rev. Charles Turner, Perpetua 
Curate of St Luke’s, Norwood (1836), Surrey. 

Feb. 7. At Lavenham, the Rev. Thomas Bligh, 
M.A., second son of the late Rev. Reginald 
Bligh, B.D., Rector of Romald kirk, Yorkshire, 
and cousin of the late Rev. Reginald Bligh, 
M.A., Rector of Cockfield, Suffolk. 

At the Vicarage, Kent, aged 67, the Rev. 
Francis Barrow, B.A. 18.3, M.A. 1816, Wadham 
Coll., Oxford, Vicar of Cranbrook (1841), Kent. 

Feb. 8. At the Rectory, aged 77, the Rev. 
John Drake, B.A. 1802, B.C.L. 1805, Ail Souls’ 
College, Oxford, of Northchurch, Hertfordshire, 
and Rector of Stourton (1846), Wilts. _ 
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Feb.9. At Ashleigh Ventnor, the Rev. Thos. 
Frederick Dymock, B.A. 1828, M.A., 1831, Balliol 
College, Oxford, formerly Rector of Hatch 
Beuwuchamp, Somersetshire. 

Feb. 14. At the Rectory, aged 78, the Rev. 
Joseph Cotterill, B.A. 1808, M.A., 1812, formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Rector 
of Blakeney (1824), Norfolk, Honorary Canon 
of Norwich (1846). 


Jan. 17. At Gorleston, aged 45, the Rev. 


Joseph Pike, minister of the Congregational 
Chapel, Gorleston. 
Jan. 20. At the Collegio Pio, Rome, of small- 
POX, aged 52, the Rev. Charles John Laprimau- 
a 


ye. 

At the Manse of Midd'ebie, aged 67, the Rev. 
Richard Nivison, the thirty-eighth year of his 
ministry. 


DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


June3. At Seetapore, Oude, Lieut. George 
Snell, 10th Regt. Oude Local Infantry ; also, shot 
on her horse, while attempting to fly, aged 24, 
Helen Johnson, his wife, youngest dau. of the 
late Samuel Davis, esq., M.D., of Cheltenham ; 
also, Georgiana Helen, their child, age 2 years. 

Some time in July, in the Residency, at Luck- 
now, of cho'era, aged 33, Capt. James Willixm 
Mansfield, of H.M.’s 32nd Rexzt., brother of the 
Rev. Joseph Mansfield, Blandford Saint Mary. 

July \7. At New Plymouth, New Zealand, 
John James Weston, esq. 

Aug. 21. At Lucknow, aged 32, George Pratt 
Barlow, Major of Brigade. 

Aug. 26. At Luckncw, aged 26, Lieut. Pelham 
Caryer Webb, 32nd Regt. 

Sept. 22. At Lucknow, aged 22, Foster John, 
Lieut. in the Bengal Artillery, sixth son of Gen, 
Sir R. H. Cunliffe, Bart., C.B., of Acton-park, 
Denbighshire. 

Sept. 25. At the relief of Lucknow, aged 22, 
Robert Maxwell Pakenham, fourth son of the 
eed Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir Hercules Paken- 

am. 

Before Lucknow, aged 25, Lieut. Chas. Henry 
Lycett Warren, of the 8th B.N.I., and Adjut. of 
the 12th B.N.I. 

Sept. 26. At Lucknow, Arthur A. Moultrie, 
esq., Lieut. in H.M.’s 90th Light Infantry, 
youngest son of George Austin Moultrie, esq., of 
Ashton-hall, Shropshire, and Sandrock, Farn- 
ham, Surrey. 

At the Residency, Lucknow, during the latter 
part of the siege, aged 36, Capt. Charles Wil- 
braham Radcliffe, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s 
7th Regt. Bengal Light Cavalry, third son of the 
late Rev. Stringfellow Radcliffe, of Walton-le- 
Dale, Lancashire. 

Oct.1. By the accidental explosion of a mine 
in the Fort of Malagurh, after having escaped 
unhurt from the assault on the Cashmere gate 
at Delhi, which he gallantly led, aged 28, Lieut. 
Duncan Charles Home, of the B.E., eldest 
son of Major-Gen. Richard Home, Hon. E. I. C.’s 
Service. 

Oct. 5. At Simla, from the effects of a wound 
which he received during the siege of Delhi, 
Lieut.-Col. Murray Mackenzie, Bengal Horse 
Artillery. He entered the Indian army in 1828, 
and saw a great deal of service in all parts of 
India. In his despatch after the capture of Delhi, 
Sir Archdale Wilson spoke of him as an “ad- 
mirable officer.” 

Oct.8. At Lucknow, aged 35, Capt. A. A. 
Becher, 40th Bengal N. I. 

Oct.12. At Lucknow, J. Bensley Thornhill, 
esq., B.C. S., of wounds received on the 26th of 
Sept. He nobly headed a party to bring in the 
wounded that were left behind on the 25th, and 
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received his death-wound when taking the eldest 
son of General Sir Henry Havelock into a place 
of safety when he was wounded. 

Oct. 26. At New Zealand, accidently drowned, 
Capt. Charles Ayers, late of Lingwood, Norfolk. 

Oct. 29. At Lucknow, Capt. Harry Denison, 
90th Regt., eldest son of Robert Denison, esq., 
of Waplinton-Manor. 

Nov. 10. At Shanghai, of fever, Geo. Smith, 
esq., youngest surviving son of the late Alex- 
ander Smith, esq., of Edinburgh. 

Nov. 12. At Lucknow, aged 38, Col. Camp- 
bell, of the 90th Light Infantry. Lord Canning, 
in general orders, referring to his untimely 
death, declared that the ‘‘Queen’s service pos- 
sessed no more gailant or promising officer.” 

Nov. 14. At Lucknow, aged 28, Augustus 
Otway Mayne, Bengal Horse Artillery, Deputy- 
Assistant-Quartermaster-Gen, on tue Staff of 
Brigadier Hope Grant. 

Nov. 17. At Simlah, aged 25, Ist Lieut. Chs. 
Edward Lewes, of the B. H. A., eldest son of Col. 
Lewes, late of the Bengal Army. 

ov. 18. At Secunderbagh, Col. George Bid- 
dulph, formerly of the 45th Regt. B. N. I. 

At Lucknow, aged 21, William Temple Thomp- 
son, of the 82nd Regt. The heroic exertions of 
his gallant brother in the siege of Kars have be- 
come matter of history, and his early death 
awakened universal sympathy and sorrow. He 
landed at Calcutta on the 22nd of Oct.; he ad- 
vanced by forced marches and joined Sir Colin 
Campbell on the 14th of Nov. before Lucknow; 
on the 18th he fell mortally wounded in the 
moment of victory, the single officer of his regi- 
ment, the only one of the brigade, who com- 
menced and closed his career in this brilliant 
achievement. This young officer was the fourth 
son of the late Jonathan Thompson, esq., of 
Stubbing-court. 

Nov. 19. Near Lucknow, Capt. Robt. Bogle, 
78th Highlanders. 

Nov. 23. At Lucknow, aged 19, Charles Keith 
Dashwood, Ensign 18th B. N. I., eldest surviving 
son of Lieut.-Col. A. W. Dashwood, of Shenley- 
grange, Herts. 

Nov. 26. At 106, Gerard-st., Liverpool, Ann, 
relict of Mr. Charles Lee Andrew Robert 
Gresley. 

In the attack on the Gwalior Contingent, under 
Gen. Windham, aged 21, Capt. H. H. Day, of 
H. M.’s 88th Regt. Connaught Rangers, only 
surviving son of the late D. J. Day, of Ro- 
chester. 

Nov. 28. At Cawnpore, aged 34, Lieut.-Col. 
Charles John Woodford, commanding a detach- 
ment of the 2nd Batt. Rifle Brigade, second son 
of Gen. Sir Alexander Woodford. 

At Cawnpore, aged 32, William Fletcher Mor- 
phy, Brigade-Major and Capt. H. M.'s 64th 
Regiment. 

Nov. 29. At Calcutta, aged 20, Richd. F., 
eldest son of Thomas Rock Shute, esq., of Wat- 
ford. 

Dec. 2. Henry G. Payne, Lieut. R.N., of 
H M.S. “ Hecate,’’ Coast of Africa, youngest 
son of the late Adm, Charles Payne, of Wey- 
mouth. 

Dec. 3. At his residence, Bhewndy, Bombay, 
aged 42, Capt. Hen. Waterloo Prescott, youngest 
son of the late Capt. C. E. Prescott, formerly one 
of the Directors of the H.E.I.C.S. 

Dec. 4, At Madras, Charles Burville, esq., last 
surviving son of Adm. Burville, of Rouen, and 
brother to the late William Burville, esq., of 
Woodland’s-hall, Kent. 

Dec. 6. Near Cawnpore, aged 24, Lieut. Charles 
James Salmond, of the 7th Bengal Cavalry, and 
Adj. of the 2nd Cavalry, late Gwalior Contin- 
gent, eldest son of James Salmond, esq., of Wa- 
terfurd, Cumberland. 

Dec. 8. At Sunbury, aged 88, Mr. Sam. Owen, 
well known as a marine artist of great talent. 

Dec. 13. At Hong Kong, aged 27, Henry Ed- 
mund Bacon, Ist Lieut. of H.M.S. “ Inflexible,” 
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youngest son of Charles Basil Bacon, esq., of 
Moor-park and Culverlands, Farnham, Surrey. 

Dec. 14. Caroline Broughton Burt, wife of the 
Rev. George B. Brooks, of Blenheim, Jamaica, 
and dau. of Dr. Burt, of Harwich. 

In action at Gungaree, aged 28, Capt. George 
Wardlaw, 6th Dragoon Guards, Carabineers. 

At Gungaree, aged 25, Lieut. John Hudson, of 
the Carabineers, second son of George Hudson, 


= M.P. 
ec. 18. While gallantly leading his regiment 
against the mutineers of the 34th N.I., the Hon. 
Robert Byng, brother of Viscount Torrington. 

Jan.8. At Bishop Lydiard, near Taunton, 
Somersetshire, aged 111, Mrs. Elizabeth Miles, 
in full possession of her faculties. 

Jan. 9. At Bayswater, aged 78, Robert Bald- 
win, esq., formerly of Paternoster-row. 

Jan. 10. At Port Royal, Jamaica, aged 58, Col. 
Tucker, commanding Royal Engineers. 

Jan. 12. At the Chateau de Burgst, North Bra- 
bant, Holland, aged 75, Major-Gen. Baron Nahuys 
de Burgst, Commander of the Order of the Ne:her- 
lands Lion, Knight of the Military Order of Wil- 
liam, and of the Legion of Honour. 

Jan. 13. At the residence of his son-in-law, 
Capt. Astley, 49th Reg., Walmer, in the presence 
of ae family, aged 69, Commander George Heas- 
tey, R.N. 

Ke his residence, Bathwick-house, aged 51, 
Samuel Chas. Ferris, esq., late of the H.E.I.C.S., 
Calcutta. 


Jan. 15. At Lansdown-place, Bath, aged 45, 


Mary Jane, wife of Lieut.-Col. Wynell Mayow, 
R.A., retired. 

At Richmond-grove, Bath, aged 41, Mary, wife 
of the Rev. John Vaughan, late Chaplain of the 
H.E.LC.S. 

Jan. 16. At Rowden-hill-house, Chippenham, 
aged a John Baldwin, esq., late of West King- 

ilts. 


At Ryde, Isle of Wight, of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, aged 22, Popham Tudor Fen- 
wick, youngest son of the Rev. Collingwood Fen- 
wick, Rector of Brook, Isle of Wight. 

At the Hotel de Princes, Paris, aged 52, Tho- 
mas William Tottingham Prescott, late of the 
Madras Cavalry. 

At Notting-hill, London, aged 35, Andrew 
Pringle, esq., M.D., of Borgue. 

At Southtown, Great Yarmouth, aged 77, John 
Slipper, esq., late of Ashby, Suffolk. 

an. 18. Anna, wife of the Rev. C. Wheel- 
wright, Rector of Tansor, Northamptonshire, 
and second dau. of the late G. Hubbard, esq., of 
Bury St. Edmund’s. 

At Romford, Essex, Elizabeth, wife of Richard 
Roberts, esq., banker, and only dau. of J. K. 
Reeves, esq., West Hendred, Berks. 

Jan. 19. At Newmarket, very suddenly, aged 
78, Tyrell Moody, esq. 

In Bedford-row, London, Edward Willan, esq. 

At Luthers Sewardstone, Essex, aged 75, Chas. 
Preston, esq., many years a magistrate for the 
county of Essex. 

At Worksworth, aged 73, Mr. John Marshall, 
for many years High Constable for the Wirks- 
worth Hundred, and Bailiff to the Barmote, 
Copyhold, Freehold, and Ecclesiastical Courts. 

At Herne Bay, aged 64, Ann, eldest dau. of the 
late George Greaves, esq., of Hackney, Middle- 
sex, and of Southend, Essex. 

At Poundisford, near Taunton, aged 61, C. J. 
Helyar, esq., magistrate for the county of So- 
merset. 

At Plymouth, a 79, Vice-Adm. Sir John 
mam. 

- 20. At Wick, Josiah Rhind, esq., of Sib- 
ster, Chief Magistrate of the royal burgh of Wick, 
and agent for the Commercial Bank of Scotland 
there, both of which honourable and responsible 
offices the deceased held for many years. 

At Laugharne, W. Ringer, esq., formerly of 
Bellevue, Clifton. 
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Jan. 21. At St. James’s Palace, the Mar- 
chioness of Westmeath. 

At Edinburgh, aged 62, Lady Agnew, widow of 
Sir Andrew Agnew, of Lochnaw. 

At Clifton, Elizabeth Charlotte, youngest dau. 
of Sir James Forrest, bart., of Comiston, North 
Britain. 

At Dresden, suddenly, aged 53, Marian Eliza- 
beth, relict of Robert Tosswill, esq., of Dart- 
mouth. 

At Darlington, at an advanced age, John Fo- 
thergill, esq., surgeon. 

At his residence, Belvedere-house, Wimbledon, 
aged 76, James Courthope Peache, esq., Deputy- 
Lieut. of the county of Surrey. 

At Wells, aged 24, Frances, third dau. of Sam. 
Hobbs, esq., solicitor. 

Of bronchitis, in Melville Hospital, Chatham, 
aged 48, Lieut. T. C. Ross, R.N., of H.M.’s ship 
** Wellesley,” in ordinary. 

Jan. 22. At Penzance, aged 80, Susanna, wi- 
dow of William Peel, esq., formerly of Burnley, 
Lancashire. 

Aged 79, Mary, widow of the Rev. P. Han- 
sell, sometime Minor Canon and Precentor of 
Norwich Cathedral, and only surviving dau. of 
the late Robert Partridge, esq., of Norwich. 

Aged 79, Edward Browne, esq., of Ivy-house, 
Marshgate, Richmond, Surrey. 

At Bishopwearmouth, (while on a visit to his 
brother-in-law, William Hemsley, esq., R.N.,) 
Ralph Stamper, esq., of Boxmoor, Herts. 

At Thorington-hall, Suffolk, Louisa, only dau. 
of the late Robert Herring, esq., of Bracondale, 
Norfolk. 

At Bridge of Allan, Hugh Redpath, esq., iron- 
merchant, Edinburgh. 

Jan. 23. Aged 47, Mr. Miles Edmund Cot- 
man, a young artist of no mean powers; he 
was the eldest son of the late well-known and 
excellent painter and etcher John Sell Cotman, 
The deceased chiefly practised his art in water- 
colours, and his productions are faithful and ele- 
gant in the extreme. 

At Fulford, near York, aged 78, Elizabeth, 
widow of Capt. Lefroy. 

At Grosvenor, aged 69, Lieut.-Col. Wm. Ward, 
late of the Bengal Cavalry, youngest son of the 
late Major-General Warde, of Woodlands-castle, 
near Swansea, and father of Lady Neill. 

Suddenly, at Plymouth, Commander Perceval 
Baskerville, R.N. 

At Staindrop, Anna Eleanor, widow of John 
Dean, -, and dau. of the late Robert Marshall, 
esq., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

At North Parade, Bath, Mary Ann Martha, 
wife of Gen. James We'sh, Madras Army, and 
mother of the Rev. R. J. F. Thomas, Vicar of 
Yeovil. 

At Bodmin, Preston Wallis, esq., solicitor. 

At Donyland-lodge, Colchester, Richard John 
Gordon, son of Capt. R. Coles, lst Royal Regt. 

In Cambridge-st., Hyde-park, Emily Frederica 
Newington, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Wyatt, of North-lodge, Worthing, and Vicar of 
Wroxton and Balscot, Oxfordshire. 

Jan. 24. At Peperharrow-park, aged 58, Anne, 
wife of John Abel Smith, esq., M.P. 

At Littleton, aged 79, Thomas Lye, esq. 

At Beivoir-house, Fareham, Hants, aged 64, 
J. F. Burrell, esq. 

At Tottenham, aged 72, James Foster Groom, 
esq., formerly of Abchurch-lane, London, and 
one of the Official Assignees of the Court of 
Bankruptcy. 

At Husbind’s Bosworth, Leicestershire, aged 
61, Augustus Hubbard La Fargue, esq., late Capt. 
in the Leicestershire Militia. 

At Asfordby-house, near Melton Mowbray, 
aged 28, William Adcock, only son of William 
Inett, esq. 

At his residence, the Woodbines, Kingston- 
upon-Thames, aged 80, William Miller Christy, 
esq. 
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Jan. 25. Aged 74, John Heath Goldsworthy, 
esq., of High-st.-place, Stepney. 

At Greenwich, aged 71, Michael Henry How- 
ard, esq., formerly of Thistle-grove, Brompton. 

Aged 28, Francis Fitz-Richard Orpen, esq., 
barrister-at-law, elder son of R. J. T. Orpen, esq., 
of North Great George-st., Dublin, and of Ard- 
tully, co. Kerry. 

William Jones Penkivil, esq., solicitor, of War- 
wick-road, Upper Clapton, and Gray’s-inn-sq., 
London, second son of Dr. Penkivil, for many 
years an inhabitant of Devonport. 

At Paris, the Queen of Oude. It is said that 
she died of grief. She was attended in her last 
moments by Dr. Royer, one of the Emperor Na- 
poleon’s physicians. The prayers enjoined by 
the Mahometan religion were said over the death- 
bed. ‘the body is watched by four women. The 
unfortunate lady left England a few days ago in 
very bad health, intending to proceed to Egypt, 
and eventually to Mecca. 

At Hemingstone Rectory, aged 16, Mary Anne 
Sophia, youngest dau. of the Rev. T. Brown. 

At Caroline-villas, Kentish-town, suddenly, 
aged 62, Thom. Brewer, Commander R.N, 

At oo Mary Jane, wife of M. Coucher, 
esq., M.D. 

Suddenly, at Brighton, aged 48, George Byng 
Paget, esq., of Sutton Bonington, Chairman of 
the Midland Railway Company. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffolk, aged 78, Thom. 
Hammond, esq., late of Alphington. 

Jan. 2%. At his residence, in the Lower Clois- 
ters, Windsor-castle, aged 69, Mr. William Sal- 
mon, the eminent chorister, and was, on Monday, 
buried at S:»«George’s Chapel, with full choral 
service. Mr. Salmon entered St. George’s Chapel 
at the age of seven years, as a chorister, in which 
cap.city he served for seven years, when he was 
elected one of the lay-clerks of the said chapel, 
and one of the choir of Eton College. Shortly 
afterwards he was appointed a lay-vicar of West- 
minster-abbey, and one of the gentlemen of her 
Majesty's Chapel Royal, St. James’s; all these 
appointments he held until the time of his death. 
Mr. Salmon was a musician of no ordinary talent, 
and was universally esteemed by the profession. 
About the commencement of the present century 
he joined the ranks of the celebrated Windsor 
Royal Volunteers. On the occasion of his late 
Majesty George III. reviewing his regiment at 
Bulmarsh-heath, near Reading, his commanding 
stature and soldierly bearing attracted the notice 
of his sovereign, who, calling Col. Desborough, 
desired him to request Mr. Salmon’s acceptance 
of a commission in the line. This honour, how- 
ever, he modestly declined. 

At his residence, Widcombe-hill house, near 
Bath, aged 81, Joseph Brace, esq. 

At his house in Grosvenor-place, Rear-Adm. 
Hamlyn Williams, second son of the late Sir 
James Hamlyn Williams, bart., of Clovelly-court, 
and Edwinsford, Carmarthenshire. 

At Cavendish-hall, Suffolk, Harriet, dau. of 
the late Juhn Yelloly, esq., M.D., F.R.S. 

At Market Lavington, aged 82, John Ives, esq., 
who for more than fifty years was surgeon at that 
place, and in whom society has lost a valuable 
member. 

At Polperro, aged 40, Margaret, dau. of J. 
Couch, esq. 

At his residence, Portswood, Southampton, 
aged 55, John Soy, esq., Commander of the Pe- 
ninsular and Orien Company’s steam-ship, 
“ Pera.” 

At Ramsgate, aged 60, John Rainer, esq., 
Lieut. R.N. 

Aged 20, Ellen Ashworth Brunt, second dau. of 
Josiah Brunt, esq., Mount-Pleasant-house. 

At Southam, aged 80, Wm. Taylor, esq., up- 
wards of 30 years an active Justice of the Peace 
for the county of Warwick. In polities he was a 
staunch and tried Conservative. 

At Bridge, aged 81, Alexander Boyack, esq., 
Commander R.N. 


[March, 


At her residence, Upland-views, St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea, Charlotte, relict of C. E. Goodall, esq., of 
Normanton, Notts. 

At Muirtown-house, Inverness, Gen. Munro, 
of Teaninich. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 14, Bellina Ali- 
nl Maria, eldest dau. of Sir John and Lady 


8. 

At his residence, Southwell, aged 49, John 
Charles Wylde, esq., banker. 

At Madeira, Gregory Cook, esq., late of the 
firm of Shoolbred and Cook, Tottenham-court- 
road, 

Suddenly, at his residence at Friar’s-mount, 
Church-st., Bethnal-green, Mr. H. Bird. The 
deceased was pantaloon at the Royal Standard 
Theatre, Shoreditch, where he performed only a 
few nights since in the new pantomime. He was 
a great favourite with the public, and had been 
for many years engaged at the East-enu of the 
metropolis as a comedian of considerable talent. 

Jan. 27. At Prestontield-house, Harriet Ham- 
mer, widow of Sir Robert Keith Dick Cunyng- 
ham, bart., of Prestonfield and Lambrughton. 

At the Vicarage, Dorking, aged 76, Maria, wife 
of G. P. Barclay, esq. 

At Mount-st., Grosvenor-sq., Fanuala Georgina, 
wife of Capt. C. Wyndham, and dau. of the late 
Major George Marlay, Ist Royal Regt. 

At her residence, Stanshope, Staffordshire, aged 
66, Constantia, youngest and only surviving child 
of the late Robert Bill, esq., of Stone. 

At Hadleigh, aged 75, Henry Hollick, esq. 

At Hurworth, near Darlington, aged 87, Wm. 
Shepherd Angle, esq. 

At Powderham-castle, aged 60, Anne, wife of 
Mr. W. Brayley. 

At the Court-lodge, Great Chart, near Ashford, 
aged 66, George Paine, esq. 

At Sydney-house, aged 78, John Stone, esq. 

At Clifton, Bristol, Emma Isabella, wife of 
Robert Gay Barrow, esq., magistrate of that city 
and county. 

At Preston, Rutland, aged 76, Thomas Green 
Parker, esq. 

At Funchal, Madeira, Sidney Hamilton Rowan, 
esq., of Downpatrick, Ireland. 

Charles Becheley Ede, the second son of C. 
Ede, esq., Losterford, Guildford. 

At Greenlaw, Kirkcudbrightshire, N.B., sud- 
denly, of heart complaint, aged 57, William Gor- 
don, esq., of Culvernuan. 

At Howle-manor, Salop, Jane, relict of Wm. 
Yardley, esq., of Luton-park, Beds., and of Ha- 
vers, near Bishop Stortford, Herts. 

Jan. 28. At St. Helen’s, Auckland, aged 70, 
Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Storey, esq., C.E. 

At Great Malvern, aged 35, Mary Elizabeth, 
wife of Major George Gordon, commanding Ist 
Regt. Sikh Infantry, and eldest dau. of W. F. 
Lindsay Carnegie, esq., of Spynie and Boysack. 

At the Priory, West Moulsey, Surrey, Selina, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Scriven, 4th Middlesex Mili- 
tia, and dau. of the late Henry Perkins, esq., of 
Hanworth-park, Middlesex. 

At Genoa, at the house of her brother, Martin 
Lindsay, Anne Stuart, relict of James Lindsay, 
esq., London, and third dau. of the late William 
Lindsay, esq., Carolina Port, Dundee. 

At Russell-sq., having survived her husband 
only six days, Sarah Maria, relict of the Rev. 
Richard Wetherell, of Pashley-house, Sussex. 

At Frimley-park, near Farnborough, aged 82, 
John Tekell, esq. 

At Bohun-lodge, East Barnett, aged 84, George 
| = > esq., of Bohun-lodge, and Lincoln’s-inn- 

elds. 

At Jermyn-st., suddenly, Donald Campbell, 
esq., Surgeon, H. E. I. C. S., son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Campbell, Kilninver, Argyllshire. 

Jan. 29. At Larkhall-lane, Clapham, aged 86, 
Richard Colson, esq. 

At Carlton-ter., Harrow-road, of apoplexy, 
Edward Stanley, esq., formerly of the R.A. 

At Budleigh, Salterton, Daniel Heffernan Con- 
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sidine, Lieut.-Col. 2lst Regt. Madras Native 
Infantry. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-the-Sea, aged 82, Webb 
William Nash, esq., Surrey,and formerly of Roy- 
ston, Cambridgeshire. 

Aged 48, Martha, wife of Richard Strange, esq., 
of Manningford-house, near Swindon. 

At his residence, Tower-cottage, Parkstone, 
Dorset, aged 75, James Robbins, esq. 

Aged 35, Henry T. C. Smyth Piggott, esq., late 
Captain of the 2nd (Royal North British) Dra- 
goons. 

At his house, Academy-sq., Montrose, aged 87, 
Alex. Scott, esq. 

At Dusseldorf, Anne Burnes, relict of Major 
Ward, H. E.1.C.8., dau. of the late James 
Burnes, esq., Montrose. 

At Pembroke-dock, Marianne, wife of the Rey. 
W. B. Bliss. 

At Kingstown, near Dublin, John Duff, esq., 
youngest and last surviving son of the late Major 
Duff, of Dundee. R.I.P. 

Jan. 30. At his residence, South Molton, 
Devon, aged 80, Humphry John Norris Bawden, 
esq. The subject of this memoir was born on 
the 26th of May, 1777, in the house now occupied 
by George Allerton, esq., in East-st. In early 
life Mr. Bawaen possessed a very great inclina- 
tion to be engaged in the business of a merchant, 
for which his powers appeared highly to re- 
commend him, and a premium of £1,000 was 
paid to Messrs. Cresswell, of Exeter, to teach him 
the business of a merchant. After Mr. Bawden 
had served his articles, he proceeded, about the 
year 1795, to Germany, and remained there 
for a period of two years. It was during his 
residence there that the French army, under 
Jourdan, advanced to the banks of the Maine, and 
after a bombardment of two days, compelled his 
adversaries to evacuate the city of Frankfort, 
and retire to the left bank of the river, of which 
engagement Mr. Bawden was an eye-witness; 
and being in Frankfort, he saw the first shot 
fired from the Bepublican army. About the 
the year 1800, Mr. Bawden commenced the 
woollen business in Exeter, under the name 
Bawdens and Co., and continued successtully to 
conduct this business until the year 1842, when 
one of the partners, J. Bawden, esq., died, and 
the business was continued by Mr. Bawden alone 
for about two years. Mr. Bawden was a conser- 
vative in principle, and was elected a councillor 
for the borough on Ist Nov., 1837, in which 
office he continued until the year 1855, when he 
resigned. In the month of July, 1843, Mr. Baw- 
den was appointed a jistice for the borough, and 
in Jan., 1851, was raised to the commission of 
the peace for the county. 

At Eaton-pl., South, aged 28, Priscilla, wife of 
the Rev. Stratford Leigh, and only dau. of the 
late W. P. Honywood, esq., of Mark’s-hall, 
Essex. 

At Heavitree, Edna, relict of James Cross, 
esq , Exeter. 

At Ashburton, aged 74, Samuel P. Knowles, 
esq., formerly of H. M.’s Dockyard, Deptford. 

At Norman-cottage, Yaxley, Hunts, aged 78, 
Major Kelly, of the 2nd Royal Veteran Battalion, 
(formerly Capt. in the 4th or King’s Own Regt. 
of Foot.) 

Sophia, wife of Wm. Goldsmith, esq., Norbury- 
house, Streatham, Surrey. 

At St Paul’s-road, Camden-road, Josephine, 
= of George Lowe, esq., architect, Basinghall- 
8t., city. 

At Sussex-pl., Hyde-park-gardens, Jane, wife 
Gen. Paul MacGregor. 

At Sevenoaks, aged 80, Col. Holcroft, late of 
the Royal Artillery. 

At Aspendon Rectory, Herts, aged 61, Char- 
lotte Maria, widow of the Rev. S. Sanderson, of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 

At Abercromby-sq., Liverpool, Mrs. C. M. 
Paton, widow of James Paton, esq., of Crailing, 
Roxburghshire, N.B. 
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Jan, 31. At Chigwell, Essex, Caroline, wife of 
Francis Clark, esq. 

At Marguretting, Essex, aged 76, Richard 
Emery, esq 

At Barnstaple, Jane, relict of the Rev. E. Tay- 
lor, and youngest and last surviving dau. of the 
late Francis Walkingame, esq. 

At his residence, Parkfield, aged 64, Lewin 
Mozley, esq., banker, Liverpool. 

At Sutton, Bucks, aged 84, Edward Lloyd, esq. 

At Bristol, Wm. Bartley, esq., on retired pay 
as Ordnance Storekeeper at Bermuda. 

At Calais, aged 84, Elizabeth, relict of ‘Captain 
Henry Cavendish, R.I.A. 

Aged 66, William Bell, esq., of Parson’s-green, 
Fulham. 

At his residence, Brunswick-sq., Brighton, 
aged 53, Thomas Haig, esq., of Brentford. 

At Barnsbury-pk., George Carr Peirson, esq., 
third son of the lite James Peirson, esq. 

At her residence, Brixton-pl., aged 35, Amelia, 
wife of Mr. George Watson, and third dau. of 
Thomas Scarlett, esq., Bedford-pl., Clapham-rise. 

Lately. At New Jersey, U.S., aged 70, Miss 
Elizabeth Leslie, authoress. 

M. James Odier, the banker, father-in-law to 
the late Gen. Cavaignac, has put an end to his 
life by strangulation. He had failed in business, 
with a deficiency of about £200,000. 

At Wareham, aged 79, Henry Everingham, esq. 
Deceased was a su'geon in the Royal Navy dur- 
ing the early part of the French revolution, and 
has been resident in Wareham more than fifty 

ears. 
, At Brixton-grove, aged 74, Thos. W. Muskett, 
esq., brother of the late George Alfred Muskett, 
esq., M.P. for St. Alban’s. 

At Saltash, aged 47, E. L. Kinkelin, esq. 

At Haughton-le-Skerne, aged 71, Samuel Brew- 
ster, esq. 

At her residence, St Helier’s, Jersey, Sarah, 
relict of Philip Nicolle, esq., and widow of 
Rd. Eldridge, esq., merchants, of Southampton. 

At an advanced age, J. C. Peache, esq., of 
Belvidere - house, Wimbledon. Commencing 
l.fe in humble circumstances, he, by dint of un- 
wearied perseverance, coupled with good fortune, 
succeeded in everything he tvok in hand, until 
he realized an income of £50,000 per annum. 
The whole of his real and personal estate now 
falls to the Rev. Alfred Peache, of Heckfield, 
Hants, who will be found one of the wealthiest 
clergymen in the Church of England, although 
for years he has been officiating merely as a 
curate among a rural and humble population. 

At Redmoss, Liddesdale, at a very advanced 
age, Mr. Adam Jackson, formerly shepherd at 
Fairloans. From his enthusiastic attachment to 
the chase he rejoiced in the well-merited appel- 
lation of ‘*The Hunter King.”” He was a feilow- 
sportsman in his eurly days of Mr. Davidson of 
Hindhope, immortalized by Sir Walter Scott as 
Dandie Dinmont. Lord John Scott never passed 
his door without calling, and shewing him per- 
sonal tokens of his regard. 

Aged 70, Father Borrus, Prior of the Hospice 
of the Simplon. He passed 47 years of his life in 
the two Hospices of St. Bernard and the Simplon, 
and was for 23 years at the head of the latter. 

At North Shields, aged 112, Barnard Gibbings. 
He was able to go about until within a few weeks 
of his death. He was not affected by any disease, 
and died from exhaustion. He was a native of 
Westport, and served in the army, principally in 
Gibraltar, about half-a-century ago. 

At Rio-de-la-Plata, Lieut. the Hon. Randolph 
A. Capel, Flag-Lieut. to Vice-Admiral W. P. 
Wallis, third son of the Earl of Essex. Mr. 
Capel fell a victim to yellow fever on board 
H.M.’s ship “‘ Madagascar.” This gallant young 
officer obtained his commission as Lieut. in 1852, 
and served on board H.M.’s ship ‘ Britannia,”’ 
120, flag-ship of Vice-Admiral Sir James W. D. 
Dundas, G.C.B., in the Mediterranean, during 
the late war with Russia. On Admiral Wallis 
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being anpointed to his command on the Brazilian 
statior, in April last, Lieut. Capel was selected as 
his Flag-Lieut. on board the ** Cumberland.” 

At Milan, the celebrated Lombard sculptor, 
Marchesi. 

At Milan, aged 80, the Marquis Beccaria, 
son of the celebrated author of ‘‘Crimes and 
Punishments.” 

At Edinburzh, aged 88, Mrs. Fletcher, widow 
of Archibald Fletcher, esq., advocate, a lady ce- 
lebrated for her beauty and accomplishments in 
the literary circles in the early days of the 
**Edinburgh Review,” and of whom it is said 
that Mrs. Siddons was so jealous that she would 
not meet her. Angus Fletcher, the sculptor, is 
her son. 

Feb.1. Aged 62, Nathaniel Ogle, esq. 

At St. Servan, France, aged 83, Capt. Alexander 
Eckford, R.M. 

At Dover, at the residence of his son-in-law, 
Capt. Luke Smithett, aged 93, Capt. Sir John 
Hamilton, ‘kt., and Chevalier of the Order of 
Leopold. 

At Fort-crescent, Margate, the wife of G. A.W. 
Trotter, esq. 

At Cadogan-pl., aged 73, Elizabeth, relict of 
T. C. Brooksbank, esq., late of H.M.’s Treasury. 

Robert Lancaster Rawes, esq., Secretary of the 
Royal College of Physicians. 

At Littlehampton, aged 55, the wife of Robert 
French, esq., solicitor. 

At St. Hilda’s-ter., Whitby, aged 45, Jane, 
eldest dau. of the late George Langborne, esq. 

At Shadwell-grange, near Leeds, D. Cooper, 
esq., (of the firm of Messrs. D. and J. Cooper, of 
Leeds,) a Deputy-Lieut. for the West-Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

At Hastings, Hercules Sharpe, esq., of Oak- 
lands, Seddlescomb, Sussex. 

Feb.2. At the Rev. O. H. Halsted’s, Osbournby, 
Lincolnshire, aged 81, Mrs. Halsted, widow of 
the Rev. J. Halsted, of Great Thurlow. 

At his residence, Malvern-cottage, Clapham- 
road, London, aged 51, Jacob Melhuish, esq. 

Aged 77, Elizabeth, relict of W. W. Shore, esq., 
of Feltham, in the county of Middlesex. 

At Bonhams, near Alton, Hants, aged 58, Geo. 
Knight, esq., late of Sloane-st. 

At Golder’s-green, Hendon, Hannah Margaret 
Cochran, dau. of the late Gen. Colin Mackenzie. 

At Liverpool, aged 62, George Maxwell, esq., 
of Glenlee. 

At Broxholme, Doncaster, aged 71, Elizabeth, 
relict of John Seddon Bower, esq 

Feb. 3. At Exmouth, aged 74, Vice-Admiral the 
Hon. William Gordon, for more than thirty years 
M.P. for the county of Aberdeen, late Commander- 
in-Chief at the Nore, and brother of the Earl of 
Aberdeen. This officer entered the navy on July 2, 
1797, as midshipman, on board the “ Romulus,” 
36, Captain George Hope, whom he successively 
followed, on the Lisbon and Mediterranean sta- 
tions, into the ‘‘ Alcimene,” 32, and ‘‘ Majestic,’’ 
74. Between December, 1799, and September, 
1803, he served chiefly on the home station in the 
**Immortalité,” 36, Captain the Hon, Henry 
Hotham ; “ Dryad,” 36, Capt. C. J. M. Mansfield ; 
** Leda,” 38, Capt. George Hope; ‘‘ Minotaur,”’ 
74, Capt. John Louis; and “ Fisgard”’ and “ Naiad,” 
38’s, both commanded by Capt. James Wallis. 
While under the latter officer he contributed to 
the cutting out, by the ‘‘ Naiad’s” boats, on the 
evening of July 4, 1803, of the French national 
schooner “‘ La Providence,” of two guns and 22 
men, laden with timber and cannon, and lying 
near Brest, a service which was effected without 
casualty, notwithstanding a great rapidity of tide 
and the difficulties offered by a number of rocks 
and shoals with which the enemy’s vessel was 
surrounded (vide Gazette, 1803, p. 840). In Sep- 
tember, 1804, Mr. Gordon joined the “‘ Trident,’”’ 
64, bearing the flag of Admiral Rainier, Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the East Indies, where he was 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant on July 2, 
1804, and further served until February, 1806, in 
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the “‘ Arrogant,” 74, Capt. Hood Hanway Chris- 
tian, and the ‘Culloden, 74, flag of Sir Edward 
Pellew. After a brief attachment, towards the 
commencement of 1817, to the ** Clyde,” 38, bear- 
ing the broad pendant, off the coast of France, of 
Commodore Edward W. C. R. Owen, he obtained 
a command on April 24, 1807, of the ‘* Charwell” 
sloop, in which vessel he visited South America, 
and then proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope. 
Being there posted from the “‘ Sapphire’’ in o the 
“Minerva” hired armed ship, March 12, 1810, 
Capt. Gordon in the following autumn visited the 
Isle of France. His after appointments afloat 
were June 23, 1811, to the “* Laurestinus”’ 24, on 
the South American station ; August 21, 1812, to 
the *‘ Magicien,” 36, which frigate, after having 
captured the “‘ Thrasher,” American privateer of 
fourteen guns and eighty men, and witnessed the 
fall of St. Sebastian, he left on July 20,1814; and 
March 5, 1827, to the “‘ Briton,” 46. The latter 
ship was employed in various particular services, 
and was ultimately paid off on April 27, 1830. He 
attained his flag on the brevet of 1847. From 
1841 to 1846 he was a Lord of the Admiralty. 

At Aviary-cottage, Bath, aged 79, George Hal- 
ford, esq. 

At his residence, Birstall-lawn, aged 54, Henry 
Paget, esq., second son of Joseph Paget, esq., late 
of Loughborough. 

At Dedham, aged 82, Catherine, widow of 
Abraham Constable, esq. 

In Dover-st., London, aged 78, Edwin Corbett, 
esq., of Tilstone-lodge, Cheshire. 

At Delamore-house, Bishop’s-Teignton, Caro- 
line, eldest dau. of the late Kirkman Gardiner, 
e 


Sq. 

At Warminster, Sarah Welch, dau. of the late 
Charles Welch, esq., of Evercreech, Somerset. 

At Antony Vicarage, Cornwall, aged 80, Geor- 
giana, widow of the Rev. John Lane Kitson, tor- 
merly Vicar of Ashburton. 

Aged 42, Henry Lyons, esq., of Lorain-place, 
Holloway. 

Feb. 4. At Warminster, aged 84, Thomas 
Dredge. The deceased was one of the latest sur- 
vivors of the heroes who fought under Lord 
Howe at the memorable naval engagement of 
the first of June, 1794. 

At London, Thomas Campbell, esq., sculptor, 
better known at Rome than in London, whose 
most celebrated work in England is the statue of 
the Princess Pauline Borghese at Chatsworth. 

At the residence of her son, the Rev. R. W. 
M’All, Leicester, aged 73, Sarah M’All, widow of 
the late Rev. Dr. M’All, of Manchester, and only 
surviving sister of the late Mr. John Whitaker, 
founder of the Macclesfield Sunday-school. 

At Western-bank, Derby, William Briggs, 
younger son of William Shaw, esq. 

At Black Notley-lodge, Essex, aged 83, Wm. 
Brewster, esq. 

At Arnotda'e, Falkirk, James Russell, esq., of 
Blackbraes, writer, Falkirk. 

At Dudley-bank, Whalley-range, George El- 
liot, esq. 

At Kensington-garden-terrace, aged 33, John 
Tyrie, jun., esq., eldest and last surviving son 
of John Garnett Tyrie, esq. 

Feb. 5. At her residence, Eamont-ter., St. 
John’s-wood, aged 69, Martha Douglas, relict of 
Reader Clarke, esq., of Newport, and second sur- 
viving dau. of the late Sir John Pinhorn, of Ning- 
wood-house, Isle of Wight. 

Aged 74, John Pauncefoot Hawkins, esq., C. B., 
of Minsterworth, Gloucestersh., late Lieut.-Col. 
H.M.’s 68th Regt. 

At Hadham, aged 78, Julia Charlotte, widow of 
Robert Pollett, esq., of Saffron-gardens, Horn- 
don, and last surviving dau. of the late Charles 
Frisby, esq., of Stratford-green, Essex. 

At the Lawn, Sittingbourne, aged 85, William 
Abbott, esq., formerly Proctor, Doctors’ Com- 
mons, upwards of sixty years Registrar of the 
Diocesan Courts of Canterbury. 

John Septimus Alderson, esq., medical super- 
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intendent of the West York County Asylum, and 
brother of the Rev. W. T. Alderson, chaplain to 
the West-Riding House of Correction. 

At Alphington, aged 66, Fanny, widow of Geo. 
Frederick Lillies, esq., Surgeon, R.N. 

At Burton, Bridport, aged 69, Lieut. Francis 
Roberts, R.N. 

At Turret-house, Rayleigh, aged 72, John 
Page, esq. 

Feb.6. At his residence, Weston, near Bath, 
aged 72, Edward Hudson, esq., LL.D. 

At Paris, aged 81, the Count de Noé, formerly 
a peer of France, and a gentleman of the chamber 
of Louis XVIII. and Charles X. He was the re- 
presentative of one of the oldest families in the 
French peerage. His father, a direct descendant 
of one of the four great barons of Armagnac, 
married his cousin, the dau. of the Marquis de 
Noe, and thus became the head of one of the first 
noble families in the south of France. The late 
Count passed many years in England, where his 
father took refuge after the great revolution. 
He was President of the Société des Amis des 
Arts. 

At Ramsgate, after a short illness, aged 72, 
Cholmeley Chas. Wm. Dering, esq., of Chapel-st., 
Grosvenor-sq., London, and uncle of Sir Edward 
Dering, bart., late M.P. for East Kent. 

At her residence, Caroline-p]., East Stonehouse, 
aged 81, Blanche, widow of Major Thos. Shep- 
perd, of the R. M. 

At Warminster, aged 81, John Bannister, esq. 

At Beechlands, Ryde, Isle of Wight, at his 
grandfather’s, Gen. Sir James Caldwell, G.C.B., 
aged 40, Mr. Richard Jas. Sullivan, Madras, C.S. 

At Tunstall-lodge, in the county of Durham, 
aged 78, Elizabeth Robinson, eldest dau. of the 
late Geo. Robinson, esq., of Hendon-lodge. 

Aged 71, Robert Wynne, esq., of Bronywendon, 
Rhyl, North Wales. 

Aged 58, Edw. Wm. Wakefield, esq., of Birk- 
lands, near Kendal. : 

At Park-hill, Clapham, aged 76, Elizabeth, wife 
of Win. West, esq. 

At Newport-Pagnell, aged 73, Wm. Keep, esq. 

At Naples, Margaret, wife of General Prince 
de Ischitella, Aide-de-camp to his Majesty the 
King of the Two Sicilies, R.P. 

Feb.7. At Brighton, aged 69, Sir Chas. Leslie 
Falkiner, bart., Capt. Royal Navy. Sir Charles 
was the second son of the second Baronet, and 
entered the navy in 1803; was promoted to the 
rank of Commander in 1813 for his conduct at 
the capture of the American ship “‘ Chesapeake,” 
by the ** Shannon.” 

At Hurlingham, aged 78, John Horsley Palmer, 
esq., whose name for fifty years has been among 
the most eminent and honourable in connexion 
with British commerce. Mr. Palmer was elected 
a director of the Bank of England in 1811, filled 
the post of governor for three successive years 
(1830 to 1832,) and at the date of his retirement, 
last April, was senior member of the Court. His 
withdrawal from the active business of his firm 
was notified at the opening of the present year. 

In the Island of Guernsey, aged 61, John 
Symons Higgs, esq., late of Southernhay, Exeter. 

At Raweliff-hall, Yorkshire, aged 44, Ralph 
Creyke, esq. 

At Kittery-court, Kingswear, aged 73, William 
Newman Roope, esq., of Sussex-pl., Regent’s-pk. 

At Beech-house, Tottenham, aged 19, Harley 
James, second son of the Rev. W. J. Hall, Vicar. 

Of paralysis, Wm. Webb Beckett Chariton, esq., 
only surviving son of Wm. John Chariton, esq., 
of Cheltenham. 

At Bemersyde-house, Berwickshire, Jane Eliza- 
beth Kay, wife of Geo. Rutherford Darling, esq. 

In Bugle-st., Southampton, aged 74, Elizabeth, 
wife of Capt. W. D’Aranda, R.N. 

At Oakhill-house, aged 61, Hannah Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. John Davis. 

At Guildford, aged 75, Hannah, widow of Capt. 
G. Nicholetts, of the Bengal Army. 

Feb. 8, At Moss-pit-house, Stafford, aged 54, 


Charles Chester Mort, esq. He was for many 
years editor and joint proprietor of the ‘‘ Stafford- 
shire Advertiser,” and a magistrate and alderman 
of the borough of Stafford. 

At Broom-hills, Rochford, aged 84, Mary, widow 
of J. H. Mottram, esq., late of Norwich. 

At Hastings, aged 55, B. H. Norgate, esq., sur- 
geon, of Norwich, second son of T. S. Norgate, 
esq., of Hethersett, Honorary Consulting Sur- 
geon of the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, and 
late the Senior Surgeon of that Institution. 

Aged 84. At Rouen, Normandy, Colonel le 
Chevalier de Bourbel de Montpincgon, formerly 
Col. of the 10th Regt. of Cuirassiers, Knight of 
Malta, the Legion of Honour, and of St. Louis. 

At Portland-lodge, Brizhton, aged 64, Capt. 
Arthur Magan, R.N., second son of the late 
Arthur Magan, esq., of Rutland-sq., Dublin, and 
of Clonearl, Philipstown, Ireland. 

At Wimborne, Eleanor, fifth and only sur- 
viving dau. of the late Rev. Sir James Hanham, 
bart., of Dean’s-court, and Corfe Mullen, Dorset, 
and sister of the late Rev. Sir James Hanham, 
bart., of Dean’s-court. 

At Lower-house, Payhembury, aged 84, John 
Venn, esq. 

At High Heworth-house, near Gateshead-on- 
Tyne, aged 74, Wm. Grace, esq., formerly of Old 
Durham. 

Henry Waite Peall, esq., of Shacklewell, Stoke 
Newington, and H.M.’s Customs, London, hav- 
ing survived his wife only seven months. 

At Papworth-hall, Cambridgesh., of consump- 
tion, aged 22, George Rooper Cheere, only son of 
the Rev. George Cheere. 

At Bloomfield-rd., Maida-hill, aged 74, Lucretia 
Margaretta, relict of William Francis, esq., of 
St. George’s-ter., Hyde-pk.-sq. 

At the house of her brother, the Rev. Dr. 
Raffles, Edge-hill, Liverpool, aged 71, Mary 
Jane, widow of James Baldwin Brown, esq., 
LL.D., barrister-at-law. 

At Lausanne, of bronchitis, aged 18, George, 
second son of the late Sir John Halkett, bart. 

Feb. 9. At the house of her father, Dr. Weed- 
ing, Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 37, Elizabeth 
Mary, widow of the Rev. W. Addington Norton, 
M.A., late Rector of Alderton and Eyke, Suffolk. 

At Topsham, aged 64, William, second son of 
the late John Yarde, esq., of Trowbridge-house, 
Crediton. 

At Romsey, after ten days’ illness from paraly- 
sis, aged 70, Elizabeth, wife of Dr. Beddome, 
Mayor of ——- 

At Stoke, Sarah, wife of H. R. Bolton, esq. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-the-Sea, Marianne, wife of 
Edward Booth, esq., and dau. of the late Col. 
Beaumont, of Bretton-hall, Yorkshire. 

At Lansdowne-pl., Hove, Brighton, Anne Char- 
lotte, widow of Charles Shirley, late of Mid- 
hurst, esq. 

At Lower Rock-gardens, Brighton, Jas. Patey, 
esq., late of Hammersmith. 

At his residence, Clarence-sq., Brighton, aged 
66, George Child, esq. 

At his residence in Argyle-sq., aged 83, John 
Christie, esq., of Hackney, and of Glan Usk, Breck- 
nockshire, of which county he was twice High 
Sheriff. 

At her residence in Geneva, Susan, relict of 
John De La Rue, esq., of Genoa. 

Aged 72, John Watts, esq., of High-st., Lam- 
beth, for upwards of 41 years connected with the 
firm of Doulton and Watts, Lambeth. 

Feb. 10. At Toddington, Gloucestershire, aged 
81, the Right Hon. Charles ee ee Lord 
Sudely. His Lordship represen Tewkesbury 
in the Liberal interest, from 1832 to the dissolu- 
tion in 1837, and in the following year was raised 
to the Peerage on the occasion of her Majesty’s 
coronation. He is succeeded in his titles and 
estate by his eldest son, Thomas Charles, now 
second Lord Sudely. 

At Hyeres, France, Major Sir James Dunlop, 
bart., of the Coldstream Guards, 
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At her residence, Crescent-villas, Plymouth, 
Ann, relict of Robert Fortescue, esq., of that 
town, surgeon. 

Aged 68, Arthur Champion Barwell, esq., late 
of the B.C.S. 

At Upper Belgrave-st., Richard, infant son 
of the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Brand. 

At King-st., St. James’s, suddenly, aged 80, 
John Rogers Whitter, esq. 

Aged 49, Maria, wife of Robert Sale, esq., late 
of Hurstgreen, near Westerham, Kent. 

At Bloomfield-st., Westbourne-ter., aged 34, Ma- 
ria Henrietta, wife of Wm. Whyte, esq., and only 
child of the late Capt. Rotton, H.M.’s 17th Regt. 

At Tonbridge Wells, Kent, Anne, wife of Fran- 
cis Welford, esq. 

Feb. 11. At Algiers, Mary Charlotte, wife of 
Thomas Francis Rolt, second son of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Rolt, K.C.B., and dau. of Capt. Foot, 
R.A., of Tor-grove, near Plymouth. 

At Newton Don, aged 2 years and 8 months, 
Victor Alexander Charles, third son of Lord 
Chas. Lennox Fitzroy. 

At Sutton-hall, Rochford, Essex, aged 50, Anne, 
wife of Edward Tabor, esq. 

At Stratford-place, aged 76, Elizabeth Johanna, 
widow of Major-Gen. James Pattison Cockburn, 
of the Royal Artillery. 

At his residence, Ashburnham-grove, Green- 
wich, aged 49, F. A. Cudlip, Commander R.N. 

Aged 27, Edmund, third son of Stafford Strat- 
ton Baxter, esq., of Manchester Manon, Ather- 
stone, Warwickshire. 

At St.Ives, Hunts, aged 83, Joseph Upsher, 


esq. 
At Clyst Honiton, Capt. Henry Le Messurier, 
late 6lst Regt., Bengal N.I. 


At Dunkerque, France, after a few hours’ ill- 
ness, Cordelia, wife of Walter A. J. Wakeman, 
od and only dau. of Capt. W. H. Kitchen, R.N. 

t Lincoln, aged 86, Anne, relict of John Gar- 
diner, esq. 

At Blackheath, aged 75, Dionysia, relict of the 


Rev. Wm. Marsh, late chaplain of Morden Col- 
lege, Blackheath. 

Feb. 12. At Codrington-pl., Brighton, aged 
84, Thomas Woodforde, esq., late of Taunton, 
and formerly of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At Friars’-walk, Exeter, aged 80, Jane Lath- 
bury, relict of J. W. Williams, esq. 

At Fareham, Hampshire, Sarah, relict of Chas. 
Reeve, esq., late of the Manor-house, Carlton-in- 
Cleveland. 

At Albany-villas, Cliftonville, Brighton, Mar- 
ad Eliza Pitt, relict of Thomas Best Pitt, esq., 

D., of Brighton. 

At the Grammar-school, Great Berkhampsted, 
the residence of her son, the Rev. J. R. Crawford, 
Frances, relict of John Crawford, esq., Capt. 
H.E.L.C. Navy. 

At Perranuthne, aged 62, Capt. Geo. Francis. 

At Castle-hill, Englefield-green, aged 84, Adm. 
John Sykes. 

At Upper Seymour-st., West, Connaught-sq., 
aged 60. Isabella Elizabeth, widow of Lieut.-Col. 
Keates, of the H.E.I.C.S. 

At Haverstock-cottage, Jersey, aged 73, Mr. 
Justice Wilson, late Chief Judge of the Mau- 
ritius. 

At Temple Dinsley, Herts, aged 47, Thomas 
Harwood Darton, esq. 

At Upper Berkeley-st., Portman-sq., aged 44, 
Juliana Mary Berners, wife of Geo. H. Richard- 
son Cox, esq. 

At Redruth, aged 70, Dr. Michell. 

Aged 69, relict of George Wilkins, esq., of Gor- 
don-house, Kentish-town. 

At — Wycombe, aged 68, Thomas Trencher, 


At Edmonton, aged 76, Sarah Elizabeth, wife of 
John Hughes Stanley. 

Feb. 13. At Picardy-pl., Edinburgh, aged 80, 
Hugh Bone, esq., M.D., licentiate, Royal College 
of Physicians, London, and Inspector-Gen. of 
Army Hospitals. 
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At Ashfield, near Honiton, aged 56, J. H. 
Townsend, esq., Solicitor. 

At Buckingham-road, Kingsland, aged 55, 
Sarah, relict of Cyprian Hilton, esq., of Lynn. 

At Croft, aged 37, John Wrixon, esq., of Tyne- 
mouth, Surgeon, formerly of Gateshead. 

Honora, widow of Adm. Sir Francis Beaufort, 
K.C.B., and dau. of the late Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth, esq., of Edgeworthstown, Ireland. 

At W orthing, aged 68, George Augustus Meggs, 
esq., late of Alverstoke, Hants. 

At Whittington-villas, Upper Holloway, aged 
75, Mary, widow of the Rev. D’Arcy Hagvzitt. 

At the residence of her brother, Ormond-house, 
Vauxhall, Annie Elizabeth, Fn so dau. of the 
late William George Moss, of Clapham-rise. 

Feb. 14. At Hainault-villas, Horn-lane, Chig- 
well, Essex, aged 81, Job Keen, esq 

At Fern-hill, near Whitby, eget 41, William 
Frankland, esq. 

At Sinningion, aged 75, Rachel, relict of Thos. 
Bentley, esq., of Sinnington-hall. 

At 19, Cireus, Bath, Mary, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Henry S. Olivier, of Potterne, Wilts, and dau. of 
Vice-Adm. Sir Richard Daecres, G.C.H. 

At Mansion-house-road, Grange, J. Buchanan, 
esq., of Dura, Lanarkshire. 

At Rusholme-pl., Manchester, aged 63, Sam. 
Allecock, esq. 

At To: quay, aged 70, James Hack, esq. 

At Streatham-hill, Samuel Stone, esq., of 
Austinfriars. 

In Liverpool-st., London, aged 83, Osborne 
Yates, esq., of Llangattock-couit, Brecon, and of 
Goodrich-house, Herefordsh. 

At Dawlish, Ann Hodgson, wife of Shadworth 
Hollway Hodgson, esq., of Richmond, Surrey. 

At the house of her brother, Rear-Adm. 
Richards, Wimpole-st., Flower, eldest surviving 
dau. of the late Lieut. Thomas Salmon Richards, 

At Smith’s-pl., Edinburgh, Margaret Camp- 
bell, widow of the Rev. John Smart, D.D., 
Stirling. 

Feb. 15. At Basset Down-house, Wilts, aged 
72, Margaret, dau. of the late Nevil Maskelyne, 
D.D., Astronomer Royal, and wife of Anthony 
Mervyn Story-Maskelyne, esq. 

At -priory, Canterbury, aged 87, Sir John 
Wm. Egerton Brydges, bart., of Dentoncourt, 
Kent. He was the second, but eldest surviving 
son of the eminent genealogist and biographer, 
the late Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges, by his first 
wife, Elizabeth, dau. and sole heir of the late 
Rev. William D. Byrche, and succeeded to the 
title on his venerable father’s death in Sept. 1837. 
The deceased baronet, who was for many years 
in the 14th Light Dragoons, and saw active ser- 
vice in the Peninsula, was never married, and 
the title has consequently passed to his half- 
brother, Ferdinard Hanley Head Brydges, esq., 
now third baronet. 

Aged 76, at her residence, Upper Berkeley-st., 
Hyde-park, Mrs. Frances Langham Read, dau. 
of the late Capt. Dayrell, R.N., of Towcester, 
sister of the late Richard Dayrell, esq., of Pad- 
bury-lodge, Bucks, and neice to the late Rev. 
John Langham Dayrell, Rector of Lillingstone 
Dayrell, Bucks. 

At Middle ton, Essex, at anadvanerd age, Wm. 
Hurrell, esq, by whose decease the family of 
the Hurrells in this vicinity become extinct. 

At William-st., Albert-gate, John Vavasour, 
esq., son of the late Thomas Hippon Vavasour, 
esq., of Rochdale, in the county of Lancaster. 

At Ewell, aged 35, Elizabeth, wife of =~ 
Reid, esq., and dau. of the late Capt. W. C. 
Lempriere. 

At the house of her son, Adam Bealey, esq-, 
M.D., Tavistock-sq., London, aged 74, Mary, 
widow of Adam Bealey, esq., of Radcliffe, Lan- 
cashire. 

At Arundel-sq., Barnsbury, aged 29, Anna, 
wife of Samuel F. Gunning, esq. 

At Crickhowel, aged 97, Mrs. Sarah J. Payne, 
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dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Payne, M.A., some- 
time Canon of Wells Cathedral. 

Feb. 16. In Half Moon-st., Piccadilly, aged 
61, Sir Charles Augustus Fitz-Roy, K.C.B. 

At Langton, Sheffield Serrell, esq., one of the 
County Magistrates for the division of Wareham. 

At Edinburgh, suddenly, James Anderson, 
esq., of Sheffield. 

Suddenly , aged 75, Henry Barber, esq., of 
Fenchurch-st., city, and Lower Sydenham, 
Kent. 

At his residence, Carpenders, near Watford, 
Herts, Eliza, wife of Jonah Smith Wells, esq. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, at Rainbow- 
hill, near Worcester, aged 83, Elizabeth, relict 
of William Chapman, esq., formerly of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

At Binfield-road, Stockwell, aged 82, Mrs. Le 
Maire. 

At Clifton, Bristol, Caroline, eldest surviving 
dau. of Thomas ‘Townsend, esq., formerly of the 
Island of Grenada, 

Feb. 17. At Hosmoor, Membury, Devon, of 
bronchitis, aged 76, John Newbery, esq. 

Aged 52, Ferdinand Charles, eldest son of the 
late Thomas Wirgman, esq., of Timberham-lodge, 
Surrey. 

At Portsmouth, of apoplexy, aged 57, Thomas 
Rolph, esq., M.D., surgeon. 

At Maidenhead, aged 76, Elizabeth, relict of 
Capt. H. F. Courtney. 
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At Houghton Rectory, Hants, Charlotte, wife 
of the Rev. J. B. Burnett, Rector of Houghton. 

At her house in Lansdowne-pl., Brighton, 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Francis 
Twise, of Bath. 

At her residence, 29, Oxford-terrace, Hyde- 
park, aged 69, Miss Phelp. 

Feb. 18. At Brighton, Dalley Ann Matilda, 
wife of John Haffenden, esq. 

At 30, Upper Gower-st., aged 13, Perey Alfred, 
third son of the Rev. Edward Osborn. 

At the Grove, Blackheath, aged 38, Charlotte 
Mary, wife of R. R. Swann, esq. 

At her residence, Belmont-lodge, Guernsey, 
aged 96, Harriet Brock, relict of Gen. Sir 
Thomas Saumarez. 

At the house of his brother-in-law, the Rev. 
Alfred Whitehead, Ramsgate, William Selby, 
aged 23, eldest son of the late William Buck- 
master, esq., of Kensington. 

Feb. 19. At the Grove, Milton-next-Gravesend, 
aged 85, Charies Grimes, esq. 

At West Wickham, aged 75, the Hon. Frances 
Ann, widow of Inigo Thomas, esq., of Ratton, in 
the county of Sussex, and eldest dau. of George, 
fourth Viscount Middleton. 

Feb. 20. At 71, Finchley-road, St. John’s-wood, 
aged 29, Capt. Aineas Clark, R. Artillery, second 
son of J. P. Clark, esq., of Fingark, Inverness- 
shire. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Deaths Registered. 


Births Registered. 





Week ending 
Saturday, 





70 


57 
66 
40 


282 
275 
246 





























PRICE OF CORN. 
Barley. Oats. Rye. 

of Six s. d. s d. s. d. s. d. 8. 

Weeks, 47 7 36 10 22 8 82 8 39 3 
vem 13 =} 45 8 | 86 8 | 22 8 | 9 9 | 39 8 


Wheat. Beans. Peas. 
d. 8. d. 


40 4 
|} 41 1 


Average 





Jan. 13. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Fes. 22. 
Hay, 2/7. 10s. to 47. 0s.—Straw, 11. 4s. to 11. 8s.—Clover, 32. Os. to 57. Os. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


8d. to 4s. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 25. 
4d. to 5s. 2d. 
8d. to 5s. Od. 
Od. to 3s. 10d. 





Calves 

BR cisdincsaccdes baececscbonenede re 
COAL-MARKET, Jan. 25. 

Best Wallsend, per ton, 19s. 6d. Other sorts, 11s. 6d. to 13s. 3d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow 52s. Od. Petersburgh Y. C., 53s. Od. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From Jan. 23 to Feb. 22, inclusive. 





Thermometer. 
Ad 


Barom. 


Weather. 


Thermometer. |Barom. 

















foggy 
do.fr.cldy.snw. 
fair, foggy 
cloudy, fair 
fair 

foggy, cloudy 
fair 

heavy rain 
fair, cloudy 
cloudy, fair 
hvy.snow,rain 
cloudy, rain 
do. hvy.rn. fair 
fair, cloudy 











cloudy, fair 
fair 

















DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





pts. 

. 99j/fair 

. 99jido. cloudy 

. 06 ido. do. 

. 90)\foggy 

. 13/\cloudy 

. OG6||heavy rain 

. 88\\const.hvy.rain 
. 87\icldy. raincldy. 


29. 92\\do. fair, cloudy 


. Of ggy 
. 18)\fair 


29. 94)do. 


. 83iido. 
. 83iido. 
; (ao. 





3 per New 
Cent. 3 per 
Consols. Cent. 


India India 


Bonds. 
Stock. | £1,000. 


Ex. Bills. |Ex. Bonds 
£1,000. JA. £1,000. 











PRINTED BY MESSRS. JOHN HENRY AND JAMES PARKER. 





95 953 
95% 953 
95 953 
954 954 
954 95% 
95} 954 
953 95} 
954 953 
953 96 
96} 96} 
96 964 
953 96} 
953 96 
96 963 
96} 96} 
96} 96} 
963 96% 
963 963 
963 974 
97 
974 
97} 
96% 
963 








17 pm. 
17 pm. 
19 pm. 








eae 25 Ok 


21 pm. 
21 pm. 


22 pm. 








20 pm. 


21 pm. 
20 pm. 
25 pm. 
29 pm. 


30 pm. 
31 pm. 
32 pm. 
29 pm. 











19 pm. 100} 
20 pm. 
23 pm. 
24 pm. 
22 pm. 
22 pm. 
26 pm. 
23 pm. 
30 pm. 
32 pm. 
32 pm. 
29 pm. 
30 pm. 
30 pm. 
31 pm. 
32 pm. 
33 pm. 
38 pm. 
40 pm. 
38 pm. 
33 pm. 
30 pm. 
24 pm. 
22 pm. 
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